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These outstanding members of our Jack L. Linemeyer 
of Detroit #1, was second leading 
agency organization were top pro- —o 
ducers in the Combination Division a 


in 1956. Their superior performance 
is a source of pride to this Company 
and a credit to the profession of 


life underwriting. 
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YOU CAN COUNT ON 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


FOR NEW AND DIFFERENT 


SALES BOOSTERS 


LIKE THESE 


A Proven 
Best Seller > ee 


Two Guaranteed Reductions in premium, each 
10%. First reduction at end of 10 years; second 
at end of 20 years. Or, original premium may be 
continued, if desired, and policy will in due 
course become fully paid-up. 


Father, mother and children included in one 
policy with one premium for all. ““New arrivals” 
automatically insured 30 days after date of 
birth. In some cases, premium rate remains un- 


THE FAMILY TERM 
RIDER... 


Can be added to most Manhattan Life Policies, 
past or current issue, and provide life insurance 
protection for the wife and children. ‘New ar- 
rivals” automatically insured (15 days after 
date of birth) with no increase in the premium. 


Our 2nd 4 


THE MANH 


INSURANGE: COMPANY 
of NEw YORK, 
Home Office: 120 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 







Century 


1 REDUCING PREMIUM 10-10 PLAN... 


Total Sales Over. ........ $40,000,000 
Average Size Sale . . 


21,535 


Sub-standard issued. Guaranteed premium 
reductions (if elected) apply also to class sub- 
standard extra premiums. 

Minimum issue: $10,000. Maximum: $100,000. 
Issue ages 10 to 70. 


2 THE FAMILY PLAN POLICY... 


changed even though size of family increases. 


(The Family Plan Policy is available in most 
of the states in which the company operates. ) 





For More Volume 


USE MANHATTAN LIFE’S 
48 FEATURES (— 











We'll be 
glad to send Ae { 
you a copy At pr 
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or ask any 


Manhattan MANHATTAN 
Life LIFE 


Agent 






























































































































life sales 
In millions (000,000 omitted) 
% Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1955 1956 1957 1956-1957 
January .... $3,104 $3,742 $4,269 +15% 
February 3,358 3,707 4,898 +33% 
Merch ....... 3,830 4,612 
POON. 5: Ge, 3,691 4,208 
May . 3,608 4,543 
acting oes 4,026 4,344 
OM a & eich hie ase 3,560 4,251 
Ee 3,645 4,544 
September 3,718 4,140 
October 3,679 4,792 
November ..... 4,598 4,742 
December ...... 5,857 7,062 
Year ... $48,777** $54,607 $9,167 +22% 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
Se) ee $2,214 $2,470 $3,141 +28%, 
February ...... 2,204 2,626 3,185 +22% 
March ....... 2,792 3,046 
April ...... 2,507 2,875 
ee 2,585 2,986 
WE oc pewacadacs 2,759 2,928 
BNO, ere Sate adie 2,416 2,853 
FUGUE noc cice 2,568 2,888 
September ..... 2,354 2,664 
October ee 2,575 2,303 
November ...... 2,765 3,401 
December ...... 2,903 3,837 
| 
Year .. $30,696 $35,828 $6,326 +25% 
. ER Texas Prudential | 
It's ANOTH TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
+ / . ’ 
E ow hp YB by 2 | January ........ $516 $450 $464 +64, 
XC uSI ve * | February 544 524 495 3%, 
| March 590 587 
April 517 527 
OE EE 581 581 
Se at 570 538 
| eee 505 503 
ncome August ...... 517 526 
September 537 525 
October 546 549 
November ... 549 512 
Protector December ... 511 536 
Reducing term insurance with a difference! Voor ... $6,627 $6,300 $959 +'% 
Issued for ten, fifteen, or twenty ye 
. enty year terms TOTAL GROUP SALES 
or to age 65, Texas Prudential's Income 
. Se re $374 $822 $664 —20%, 
Protector stops benefit reductions Seieaaes 610 557 1218 4116% 
two years prior to expiration, March ....... 448 979 
pays a full two-year benefit to + po = 
the beneficiary if death oc- June ..... 697 878 
curs any time during that ae osha sala — ane 
period . . . right up to September 827 951 
. October 558 940 
the last day. Again November. 1,284 829 
- Maximum pro- AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES December .... 2,443 2,689 
patente eal Texas —Oklahoma— Missouri Ramm $11,454** $12,479 $1,882 435% 
mum cost! pisocmueresyed I Pron rl 
cy. Supt * Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the ex- 
clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments from the monthly 
pa aap ag» bBo Insurance Agency Management Association and 
u ° ife insur. ce. 
TEXAS PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY ** These monthly figures include Federal Employees Group Life amounting 
to $6,738,000,000 in November, 1954 and $1,925,000,000 (added to origina 
Galveston, Texas 1954 estimate) in April, 1955. 
+ Includes Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting to $64,- 








000,000. 
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life insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 
Over-the-counter Market 
Bid Price 


1957 Range Mar. 
High Low 15, 1957 


Tie Ea PN Tis i aiaia oie ong ines’ vaveecenne 185 168 176 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. ........... Sneek ecuaes a 90 91 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. ................. . WN% 71 78 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. ................... 264 248 254 
Continental Assurance Ce... ........c cc cccccesccscess 128 105 114 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. ...... : St Acceanbanaee4, 86!/ 92%, 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. (a) ..................... . 3% 26 26 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. (b) ... wand 1043, 88 88 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. .. pee . 1150 1065 His 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. ..... : 26'/2 20 20\/, 
Life Insurance of Virginia ........ ite : me 105 95!/2 97 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. ..... . aa 202 202 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. ... é . 7b 73 74 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. ...... 91 82'/2 83 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (c) ae a 48 48 
Travelers Insurance Co. ........... me nae 77/2 68 77 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. .. 4 : 28'/2 25 26% 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. 48 44 45 


(a) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
(b) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend and 2 for | split. 


sales by states 


| oro SHOWED THE GREATEST RATE Of increase in 
ordinary life insurance sales in January with In- 
diana and Maine tied for second place and Kansas third, 
it is reported by the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, which has analyzed sales by states 
and leading cities for January. Countrywide, ordinary 
business increased 28% in January, compared with 
January, 1956, while Nevada sales gained 47%. In 
Indiana and Maine, January sales were 43% over a year 
ago and in Kansas, 42%. 


Among the large cities, Philadelphia showed the 
greatest rate of increase for January, with a gain of 46%. 
Chicago was next, up 31%. 


conventions ahead 


APRIL 

11-13 Home Office Life Underwriters Ass'n, annual, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 

12-13 American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, Executive 
Committee, Philadelphia 

15-17 LIAMA, Accident & Sickness Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago 

18-19 Life Advertisers Ass'n, North-Central Round Table, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago 

23-24 Zone 2, National Ass'n of Insurance Commissioners, Sedge- 
field Inn, Greensboro, N. C. 

26-27 Kansas Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, and Sales Con- 
gress, Hutchinson 

28-May | U. S. Chamber of Commerce Insurance Department, 
annual, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 
2-3 American Life Convention, regional, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles 
6-7 Ass'n of Life Insurance Counsel, spring meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 
6-8 Health Insurance Ass'n of America, annual, Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
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FOR A BRIGHTER TOMORROW ... 


with 
SHENANDOAH 









For the well qualified und 
ity is REAL in our 
rapidly expanding Agency operation, | 
We offer a definite plan for. 8 = 
advancement in “a fast growing, 
progressive company, plus . . : 


A new and modern contract; 
a liberal financing plan; a 
bonus on paid business for 
NQA winners and for those 
receiving CLU designations. 
For details, 


Write G. Frank Clement, Vice President 
in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 


Insurance R Company 


Home Office - Roanoke, Virginia 
A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OWNED BY AND OPERATED FOR ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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Gain in Life Insurance in Force 


During 1956: 


$34.7,171,294 
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Total Life Insurance in Force 


December 31, 1956: 


$4,604, 113,837 
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) NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE _NABHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Southam Sayling... 957 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DEC. 31, 1956 


Assets PER CENT AMOUNT 

U. S. Government Securities . . 7.12 $ 9,984,368.29 
State, County and canes Bonds 10.73 15,049,323,54 
Railroads. . . — 1.13 1,588,694.90 
Public Utilities . . « « §6.20 22,722,159.33 
Industrial and Miscellaneous - «<< wae 6,069,756.73 
Stocks. . .- : ae 4,957,556.74 
Mortgages (First Liens) . . « «» 6H 64,645,05 1.07 
Real Estate: 

Offices (including ane . 3.56 4,990,063.55 

Investment. . ‘ 1.65 2,316,512.89 
Policy Loans .. + +s « * 1.36 1,913,062.25 
Coen «. « 1.75 2,457,782.26 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued a 714,781.81 
Premiums inCourse ofCollection( Net) 2.01 2,815,726.35 
Miscellaneous Assets. . . . . .02 26,235.08 





Total Assets . 100.00 $140,251,074.79 








Liabilities and Surplus 


Policy Reserves 

Claims in Process of ‘Settlement . 
Reserve for Unreported Claims . 353,604.15 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 985,498.74 
Estimated Amount Due and Accrued for Taxes 1,317,631.68 


$109,320,190.43 
472,114.80 


Reserve for Pensions . 8,414,730.00 
Amounts held as Agent or ‘Trustee . 938,862.49 
Security Valuation Reserve 1,010,463.25 
All other Liabilities . 712,374.66 


Total Liabilities menel Capital 
Capital and Surplus Funds for further 
protection of —- 
Capital 


$123,525,470.20 


$ 7,000,000.00 


Unassigned Surplus Funds. . . . 9.725,604.59 
Capital and Surplus . . .. $ 16,725,604.59 
ee os & we ew wx & S $140,251,074.79 





Throughout the South, growth is the keynote. 
Indicative of this continuing progress are the 
rising skylines of bustling cities—centers of 
service to the prospering agriculture and 
industry of a South on the move. To keep 
pace with the life insurance needs of this 
rapidly growing area, Life of Georgia is 
constantly expanding the scope of its insur- 
ance plans and of its service to policyholders. 


HIGHLIGHTS 
From Annual Statement as of 
December 31, 1956 


LiFe INSURANCE IN FORCE . $1,353,950,781 
Gain of $111,430,826 in one year 


ASSETS . . $ 140,251,075 
Increase of $15, 101, 172 over 1955 

PaiD POLICYHOLDERS AND 
BENEFICIARIES . . . . . $ 14,211,624 


LIABILITIES . . . $ 123,525,470 
Liabilities include policy reserves 
SuRPLUS FUNDS AND 


CAPITAL. . 2 s > $ 16,725,605 
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/ INSURES THE SOUTH SINCE 1891 € 
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new directors 


Boston Mutual (Mass.): Ralph F. Burkard, treasurer, di- 
rector and member of executive committee, First National 
Stores, Incorporated and National Association of Food 


Chains. 


Columbian National (Mass.): Neil R. Ayer, director of 
Beverly Hospital and treasurer of the Castle Hill Founda- 
tion. 


Farmers New World (Wash.}: Charles D. Saunders, execu- 
tive vice-president of Seattle-First National Bank, and 
Gordon F. Winn, vice-president and manager of the com- 
pany. They succeeded Roy L. McGinnis and John D. 
Carmody, retired. 


Franklin Life (Ill.): Allen V. Dowling, vice-president and 


director of agencies. 


Homesteaders Life (lowa): J. 
and assistant secretary. 


Interstate Life & Accident (Tenn.): Gordon P. Street, 
president of The Wheland Company, Chattanooga. 


P. Kacmarynski, actuary 


John Hancock (Mass.): Clyde F. Gay, vice-president in 
charge of administration. 


North American Accident (lll.}: Paul C. Raymond, vice- 
president, American National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago; Paul D. Grady, Kenly, N. C., Chairman of 
the board, Nationwide Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Columbus, Ohio; W. E. Stough, Galion, Ohio, chairman 













CAREER MEN 


BROKERS... 


hundreds 
of them... 
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know our planning is for them 
our policies are alive 


our rates competitive 


A full line: life, accident, sickness, 
hospital (group and credit). 


OUR SERVICE FOR 
YOUR CONTINUING PROFIT 


) GREAT AMERICAN “De 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President GLEN WALLACE, CLU, Agency V.P. 


LIFE INSURANCE ¢ SICKNESS & ACCIDENT INCOME PROTECTION 





of the board, Peoples Development Company of Colum- 
bus; Henry F. Rood, vice-president and actuary, Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Occidental Life (N. C.}: John M. Alexander, president, 
Raleigh Tractor and Truck Company. 


Old American (Mo.)}: J. Frederic Allebach, former mayor 
of Albany, Mo., former attorney for the Missouri Insurance 
Department and former assistant attorney general of 
Missouri. 


Protective Security (Calif.): Erle T. Gilbert, vice-president. 
Security Mutual (Nebr.): Robert A. Dobson, president of 
Dobson Brothers Construction Company and partner in 
the Chambers-Dobson Agency and William N. Mitten, 
chairman of the board of The First National Bank of Fre- 
mont, Nebraska and First State Bank of Fremont. 
Standard Insurance (Ore.): Arthur M. Cannon, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity (N. Y.): George T. Conklin, 
Jr., vice-president and director of The Guardian Life In- 
surance Company of America. 


Tidelands Life (La.): Lt. Gen. R. W. Harper, (retired), 
Harlinger, Texas, former Commanding General, Air Train- 
ing Command; Jack H. Neilson, New Orleans, president 
Neilson Barge kines Inc.; C. E. Laborde, Marksville, at- 
torney; and Walter M. Scott, Jr., Tallulah, banker and 
planter. 


Western Life (Mo.}: Clarence M. Stewart, retired vice- 
president of Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis; Frank M. 
See, recently retired St. Louis general agent for New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company; Harding W. Max- 
well, assistant treasurer; and Stanley E. Byars, chief ac- 
countant. 





company developments 


ARIZONA Admitted 

United American Insurance Company Dallas, Texas 

GEORGIA Examined 

Investors Life Insurance Company .......... ... Atlanta, Ga. 

KENTUCKY Admitted 

Manufacturers Life Insurance Company ...... Toronto, Canada 

NEVADA Admitted 

Life Insurance Co. of North America ....... Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEW YORK Licensed 

Unity Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York . Syracuse, N. Y. 
Examined 


Amalgamated Life Insurance Company, Inc. 
Patriot Life Insurance Company .............. 


OREGON Examined 


Northwest Hospital Service ............ 


PENNSYLVANIA Incorporated 


Life Assurance Company of Pennsylvania 


New York, N. Y. 
-New York, N. Y. 


Portland, Ore. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Licensed 
Educators Mutual Life Insurance Co. Lancaster, Pa. 
VIRGINIA Admitted 
Loyal Protective Life Insurance Co. .. Boston, Mass. 
HAWAII Admitted 
Massachusetts tAutual Life Insurance Co. . Springfield, Mass. 
PUERTO RICO Admitted 
George Washingion Life Insurance Co. Charleston, W. Va. 
ALBERTA Admitted 


Equitable Life Assur. Society of the U. S. New York, N. Y. 
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V. R. Zimmerman 
Northern Virginia Branch Norfolk Branch Detroit Branch San Francisco Branch 


A. J. Mullen, C.L. U. J. M. Gleason W. H. Dunkak, C.L.U. 
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These members of Acacia’s Field Advisory Committee are tops in agency 
management. To qualify for this coveted honor, these Acacia managers last 
year achieved outstanding results in all phases of agency management— 
quality production, new manpower and conservation of business. This 
committee will function during 1957 as “sales and service consultants” to 
the Management of the Company. It is the highest honor an Acacia manager 
can attain. 


Acacia’s Field Advisory Committee, now in its second quarter century, has a 
long and enviable record of accomplishments. Meeting with these outstand- 
ing agency leaders around the conference table in frank and open discussion 
has enabled Acacia to develop new and more effective ways of serving both 
its Policyholders and its Fieldmen. This close association and understanding 
between the men charged with the responsibility of Management and the 
men who represent the Company in the field has greatly contributed to 
Acacia’s continued progress year after year. 














AA) ARLES 





R. S. Hicks 


Durham Branch 





ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Howard W. Kacy, President 
Home Office: Washington, D. C. 
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0S Angeles Agency 








Repeat Winner 


of 
PRESIDENT’S 
TROPHY 





LOS ANGELES 
John W. Yates Robert L. Woods, C.L.U. 





Our Los Angeles Agency has repeated its 
achievement of a year ago by again winning the 
Massachusetts Mutual PRESIDENT’S TROPHY. 
This high honor is in recognition of the most 
outstanding performance by any of our 9%6 
agencies during the past year. The agencies are 
rated according to their accomplishments in all 
areas of successful agency operation. 








ROCHESTER 
Clarence A. Grimmett, Jr. 





Leading the field in production, Los Angeles 
sold $39,145,000 of Ordinary. Of this amount, 
12.6%, or $4,927,000, was sold by 16 men in their 
first contract year and 14%, or $5,490,000, by 8 men 
in their second contract year. Twelve of the Los 
Angeles representatives placed $1,000,000 or more 





° ° ° PEORIA - 
Ordinary in our Company during the year. Giinialie rag cL 
In the year-long competition for the trophy, Kenney E. Williamson, C1.U. 


Honorable Mention was received by the Rochester, 
Peoria, St. Louis and Savannah agencies. 


Our hearty congratulations and_ sincere 
thanks to these five pace-setting agencies and to 
all members of our great field force for making 
1956 the best year in our long history. 





ST. LOUIS 
Leonard R. Woods 
C. Ed Tussey, C.L.U. 








SAVANNAH 
Calmon P. Mendel 


SMassachusetts/Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS THE POLICYHOLDER'S COMPANY 
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eee The twin factors of high de- 
mand for men resulting from pros- 
perous times and low supply result- 
ing from the low depression-time 
birth rate make the adequate staffing 
of insurance companies a continuing 
and sometimes frustrating problem. 
More systematic and more intensive 
recruiting in the colleges is necessary 
as well as a more discerning search 
for talent off the campus. Give Us 
Men in adequate numbers and of 
proper qualifications and there need 
be practically no limit to our growth. 
See page 13. 


eee The examination of the com- 
panies is one of the most important 
functions of state insurance depart- 
ments yet the standards of qualifica- 
tion of examiners vary from state to 
state. In some states Civil Service 
legislature provides security of ten- 
ure and the department has been able 
to build up a group of competent 
employees who have developed the 
necessary skills and knowledge. In 
others, where political considerations 
are more potent, there is a mini- 
mum of competent personnel. In 
recent years critical comments re- 
garding this phase of insurance de- 
partment activities have arisen 
among the companies and the de- 
partments as well as from various 
Federal agencies. The problem of 
Company Examinations is a vital one 
not only for the industry but for the 
public which relies upon them and 
there is no doubt that a solution will 
be forthcoming. One possible an- 
swer is presented in the article on 
page 14. 


eee The person who would sell a 
million dollars worth of insurance a 
year, needs to “Think And Do.” He 
must raise his sights and plan inten- 
sively for his goal. The article on 
page 18 shows how one producer set 
out to prove he was just as good, or 
better, than the next man—and suc- 
ceeded ! 


eee There are any number of varied 
and usually complex situations which 
may need to be considered in renew- 
ing an accident and health policy. 
While neither an underwriter nor 
his company can afford to be ca- 
pricious or arbitrary, a man who is 
over-insured, dishonest or an addict 
or psychpath must be the subject of 


For April, 1957 





careful scrutiny. In the light of legis- 
lative pressure for the guaranteed re- 
newal of accident and health policies, 
the discussion on page 25 of the 
Renewal Aspects of Morals should 
be of considerable interest. 


eee Having conquered, for the most 
part, the problems of finance and pro- 
duction, industry now faces The 
Distribution Challenge. The selling 
of insurance, being mainly a market- 
ing process, is also involved in the 
changes in, and the greater opening 
up of the market. It is necessary to 
learn new sales methods, keeping 
stride with this constant change and 
with ever-increasing competition. 
Obsolescence of policies must be 
avoided, yet they must provide what 
the customers want. The article on 
page 27 questions the current ways 
that insurance management is meet- 
ing these challenges and those of 
shortage of manpower and the costs 
of creating and maintaining trained 
personnel. 


eee Our author on page 77 claims 
that in the mortgage and real estate 
field there is not enough money 
available right now from savings to 
meet the demand. Using tables, he 
shows the past and present condition 
of factors that control the funds 
available to borrowers, such as assets 
of savings institutions, the public and 
private debt and construction ac- 
tivity, and how they contributed to 


the prevailing situation. Predicting 


that The Road Ahead will show a 
return to a more normal pattern of 
lending than has existed in the re- 
cent years, he points out steps that 
will help accomplish this aim more 
quickly. 


eee Having had a number of years 
of experience in Washington, our 
author on page 91 believes that it is 
unrealistic to assume that favorable 
relationships can be obtained at the 
Federal level without a climate of 
mutual respect and understanding. 
Feeling that such a relationship is 
essential to solving such conflicts as 
are sure to arise due to ill-advised 
tactics or unobjective presentations, 
among other factors, he points out 
that in the long run the government 
can make valuable contributions to 
the life insurance business. Methods 
for creating this atmosphere, pend- 
ing legislative proposals and code 
revisions, regulatory and taxation 
problems, the present hazard of in- 
flation, the controversy over Social 
Security and other tangents of in- 
surance with which government is 
concerned are considered in the 
article on Government Attitudes and 
Tomorrow's Problems. 


eee Today, business finds itself in 
the unique position of having to ac- 
count, and account well, for its rea- 
sons and methods of operation. 
Knowing the right thing to say, and 
knowing how to say it, can sway 
public opinion from an adverse posi- 
tion to one of trust and confidence. 
Having the ability to talk well can 
often change a sales interview from 
a frustrating and unrewarding ex- 
perience into a highly rewarding one. 
The article on page 95 expounds the 
belief that Speech Is An Art and the 
degree to which this art has been per- 
fected is sometimes the deciding fac- 
tor between ‘ 
top one. 


‘just” a salesman and a 
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LIVING INSURANCE IN ACTION 


The Man from Equitable with an “interest” in 19 businesses 


After lunch recently, a friend asked the Man from 
Equitable if he had an interest in any business besides 
insurance. The Man from Equitable thought a minute, 
smiled and said: “Yes, 19 of them!” He was joking, of 
course. What he meant was that he had provided life 
insurance plans to protect 19 businesses against the 
financial loss of a valued partner, key man, or an impor- 
tant executive so that the business could be continued. 

Later on, the Man from Equitable thought some 
more and realized that the most gratifying part of his 
work was helping other people. Helping them with 
their businesses; helping them to buy new homes; help- 


ing them to put their children through college. 

And just as gratifying was his role in the community. 
Organizing the bazaar; leading the Cub pack; soliciting 
for the Cancer Fund. These were things he did that 
made him welcome as the Man from Equitable wher- 
ever he went. 


Living Insurance 
ry EQUITADTE, ser ror 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S., 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
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HIS YEAR one problem which has plagued life insur- 
"ae companies for a long time is going to be just as 
hard to solve as ever—that is, how to get enough men to 
do the job of selling and servicing life insurance in the 
field and staffing home offices in the head office city. Be- 
cause the field problem is always more acute, and the 
problem is much the same in. both places, a look at re- 
cruiting of agents is a look at the process as a whole. 

We believe the business must have many more agents 
in order to sell insurance as intensively as the public 
needs. At the same time, we realize, the competition for 
the available manpower is so intense that recruiting is 
one of those thankless jobs where you must run faster 
and faster just to stay in one place. We certainly have 
no easy cure for a situation which results from high 
prosperity’s forcing demand on the one hand and the low 
birthrate of the 30s restricting supply on the other. 


Unlikely to Wish to Change 


Time was when life insurance could recruit among 
superior men in a lower paid profession, such as teach- 
ing, or among successful salesmen in some other line of 
work which had fallen on bad times. This is harder to do 
today. Successful men in a promising line of work are 
unlikely to wish to change. 


Colleges as a Source 


The colleges are still considered one of the best 
sources of good agency material, but somehow results 
have not been quite what the recruiters hoped. Too 
many seniors do not realize the opportunities in life in- 
surance as a vocation. There is a job of education to be 
done. Information about our business can be dissemi- 
nated directly among college students and through 
centers of influence, as is now done through placement 
directors. 

One of the best centers of influence is economics pro- 
fessors. An economics major is usually planning to go 
into business. He usually is of a sufficiently practical 
nature so that he will weigh alternative possibilities care- 
fully. Because his major field of study deals with busi- 
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ness it is easier for him to understand life insurance, 
despite the fact that it deals with intangibles, than it is 
for many of his classmates. Yet economics professors 
frequently have a better grasp of property insurance than 
they have of life insurance. More education and more 
personal contact from representatives of life home offices 
are needed. 


Follow-Up Required 


In the end, there is no substitute for personal visits to 
colleges by representatives of the companies. Without 
preparation among centers of influence, these visits do 
not pay off very well, but they are essential to get men, 
just as a salesman must “ask for the order.” 

It would pay each home office to have a plan for train- 
ing and advancing college men, whether in the field or 
home office. This plan should be so good that the inter- 
viewer visiting the colleges is sold on it so that he in turn 
can sell it enthusiastically to the placement director, pro- 
fessors, and the recruits themselves. Each home office 
which selects men for the field should realize that if a 
man does not succeed as a salesman, he may still be ex- 
cellent material for the home office, in agency work, field 
training, or some other position. Conversely, if a man 
is chosen for the home office, he should be trained and 
watched for potentialities as a field agent. How many 
companies may there be which have men in their home 
offices who might be making fine field records? A spell 
of home office work may have given these men just the 
seasoning they needed to become successful field pro- 
ducers. 


The Indispensable Quality 


Much of this discussion has dealt with college men 
because this is the kind of agent so many ordinary com- 
panies want. But we all know that many of the best 
agents never went to college. Good men can come from 
anywhere, including company offices. Qualities that are 
essential—therefore far more important than educa- 
tion—are the abilities to work hard, drive, and the ability 
to meet and get along with people. Every agent needs 
these to succeed. 
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S. ALEXANDER BELL 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


INSURANCE has_ been 

held to be a business vested with 
a public interest since the early days 
of its development, it has been more 
or less closely regulated by statu- 
tory enactments. Consequently, 
while general accounting principles 
and practices resulted from the free 
and independent efforts and volun- 
tary cooperation of industry, com- 
merce, banking, and credit organiza- 
tions on the one hand and of the 
accounting profession on the other, 
development of insurance account- 
ing principles and practices was 
primarily a result of the efforts of 
the industry to comply with the 
requirements of the law and the 
rulings of the state supervisory 
authorities. Within this framework 
the industry also built up a set of 
principles and practices of account- 
ing and cost accounting analysis nec- 
essary for the intelligent manage- 
ment of insurance companies; how- 
ever, all insurance accounting 
practices are thoroughly integrated 
and largely modified by statutory 
provisions and regulations of super- 
visory authorities. 


ECAUSE 


The financial statements insurance 
companies are required to prepare 
and publish differ materially from 
those prepared by other business 
corporations principally because of 
this intervention of public authori- 
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ties. These statements are prepared 
for the general public rather than 
for the owners ; for the policyholders 
rather than the stockholders. They 
are intended to show ability to pay 
claims under the policies issued 
rather than the net worth or net 
profits accruing to the owners. 


Every Three Years 


While the statutes differ in the 
various jurisdictions, generally they 
provide for the examination of in- 
surance companies by state insurance 
departments at least once every three 
years. Under these state laws some 
more or less elaborate machinery 
has been established for conducting 
examinations of insurance companies 
in every state. Standards of qualifi- 
cations of examiners vary from state 
to state. In some states the stand- 
ards are good, in others they are 
not. Examinations are conducted 
generally along the lines laid down 
by tradition and the manual for 
examination of insurance companies 
developed by the appropriate com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. A 
great deal of credit must be given to 
this organiation for the improvement 
which has taken place in the account- 
ing practices and examination of 
insurance companies during the last 
two decades. 

Examination of insurance com- 
panies is one of the most important 





functions of the state enforcement 


authorities. The object of such 
examination is to verify the 
following : 


(1) The annual statements filed by 
the company with the state super- 
visory authorities during the period 
between examinations. 

(2) The statutory financial condi- 
tion of the company as of the date of 
examination and_ the _ statutory 
results of operations for the latest 
period. 

(3) Treatment of policyholders and 
claimants and general compliance 
with the statutory reruirements and 
rules and regulations of the insur- 
ance supervisory authorities. 

Since examinations are generally 
conducted on a tri-annual basis, re- 
view of solvency of companies in 
interim periods is afforded by a 
review of the comprehensive annual 
statements required to be filed by 
each insurance company. Moreover, 
all insurance commissioners have the 
discretionary power in case of doubt 
to conduct examinations more fre- 
quently. 

A majority of insurance com- 
panies and most of the companies of 
substantial size are subject to the 
laws of more than one state, includ- 
ing examination by the insurance 
departments of all states in which 
they are licensed to transact busi- 
ness. To avoid conflict and multi- 
plicity of examinations, the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
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sioners developed a system of so- 
called “convention” examinations. 
For this purpose the country is 
divided into six zones and each zone 
elects a chairman who designates the 
state insurance department which 
is to represent the zone in a specific 
convention examination. Represen- 
tation is not mandatory and a zone 
may waive participation in a particu- 
lar convention examination. 

The difference in the standards of 
qualifications and the absence of hard 
and fast rules governing the activity 
of individual examiners who are 
responsible to different zone chair- 
men and to different commissioners 
have resulted in the cumbersome- 
ness, inefficiency, and excessive cost, 
for which this system has recently 
come under considerable fire from 
the industry and from the more for- 
ward looking supervisory officials. 
The problem is particularly impor- 
tant at this time, since in a way this 
is a test period which will determine 
the extent of Federal encroachment 
upon the traditional powers of state 
supervisory authorities in this field. 


Examination Personnel 


Since insurance company exam- 
inations embrace considerably more 
than an audit of the records to 
determine financial condition, the 
examiners must be more than com- 
petent auditors. They also must be 
able to determine compliance with 
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statutory requirements and regula- 
tions of the insurance enforcement 
authorities which involves know- 
ledge of such requirements. Since 
the insurance business, particularly 
life insurance, is largely predicated 
upon actuarial principles, a know- 
ledge of such principles or participa- 
tion by actuaries in such an exam- 
ination is, of course, indispensable. 
Thus a competent examining force 
must necessarily consist of personnel 
trained not only in auditing princi- 
ples and practices but also in insur- 
ance law and actuarial matters. 
Moreover, because the principal ob- 
jective of all insurance regulation is 
to assure continued solvency of in- 
surance companies, examination of 
such companies by the enforcement 
authorities must include a review of 
management practices and prospects. 


In spite of the need for such 
varied qualifications, the record of 
accomplishment by the insurance 
enforcement authorities in some 
states has been fairly good. Because 
of security of tenure through Civil 
Service legislation enacted at an 
early date, such states, over a period 
of years, have been able to build up 
groups of competent employees with 


long service records who, in the 
£ 


course of their long years of experi- 
ence, have acquired the necessary 
skills and knowledge. However, be- 
cause of generally low compensation 
these groups are none too large even 
in the best of states. In the states 


which offer no security of Civil Serv- 
ice status a few competent examin- 
ers have been developed through the 
years by giving them informal se- 
curity of tenure, in order to hold 
some trained employees to direct 
the constantly changing politically 
sponsored personnel. In some states 
where political* considerations pre- 
vail, competent personnel is wholly 


lacking. 


A Further Strain 


During the period since World 
War II, rapid expansion of the in- 
surance business and of the national 
economy placed a further strain 
upon the insurance supervisory 
authorities in their efforts to recruit 
and keep competent insurance exam- 
ining staffs. In the competitive 
struggle to secure the best personnel 
available, the inadequate compensa- 
tion offered by state insurance de- 
partments placed them at an even 
greater disadvantage. On the other 
hand, the ever-growing complexity 
of the rapidly expanding insurance 
industry has placed a constantly in- 
creasing burden on the insurance 
departments in their examination 
needs. 

During the last few years critical 
comments about the situation in the 
field of examination of insurance 
companies have been heard from all 
directions. The companies complain 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Discover the Difference 





HE DID IN 1000* 


YOU CAN IN 1957! 


You can Discover the Difference 
in 1957 faster and easier than the 
explorer above did. If you’re like 
many life underwriters you’ve 
been exploring for the company 
which can help you make life 
insurance a career instead of a 
job without a definite future. We 
feel we are the company with the 
differences .. . here’s why: 


®@ Top first year and renewal com- 
missions for General Agents and 
Agents. (Liberal Vesting Pro- 
visions) 


Office allowance to General 
Agents. 


®@ Lifetime service fee. 
Liberal retirement plan. 


@ Hospital benefits for self, 
dependents. 


®@ Disability income for loss of time 
from sickness or accident. 


@ Group life insurance. 


® Complete portfolio of modern 
policy forms designed to keep 
your production way ahead of 
competition. 


Excellent sub-standard facilities, 
enabling you to serve a larger 
clientele. 


*Lelf Erickson, 

who discovered the 
difference in the year 
1000 when he was the 
first European to 
explore and settle on 
the North American 
Continent. 


SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 











Company Examinations—Continued 


that examinations are not always 
competently conducted and, there- 
fore, take too long. Since the cost 
of the examinations is borne by the 
companies on a per diem basis it has 
increased in many cases to a point 
where it is becoming unreasonable. 
The commissioners of the states 
which have more competent exam- 
ining staffs are heard to complain 
about the failure of the less well 
staffed states to furnish competent 
examiners on whom they could rely 
for convention examinations. 

Agencies of the Federal govern- 
ment which have critically surveyed 
the efforts of the insurance industry 
and the state enforcement authori- 
ties to comply with the requirements 
of Public Law 15 have not yet ex- 
pressed their final opinion on the 
adequacy of the examinations of 
insurance companies by the state 
supervisory authorities. However, 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by their actions indicate 
doubt in the adequacy of the state 
examination system as it now exists. 

For a number of years now, surety 
companies which want their bonds 
accepted by agencies of the Federal 
government have had to submit di- 
rectly to the proper Federal agency 
copies of their annual statements 
which are examined by a special 
staff of that agency. During the year 
1955, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had under consideration the 
creation of their own examining staff 
to examine insurance companies who 
wanted their policies accepted for 
filing. 

During the year 1956 the insur- 
ance department of Texas, under 
pressure of an insurance scandal 
headlined by the press, enlisted the 
assistance of the Texas Society of 
CPA’s in a limited re-examination 
of all insurance companies in the 
State of Texas. Because of the 
restrictions on the time and scope 
of these examinations only very 


limited objectives were accom- 
plished. 
Examination of insurance com- 


panies is a very real and critical 
problem at this juncture. It is a 
problem which must be solved and 
which no doubt will be solved, for 
its solution is essential for the pro- 
tection of the public. The only ques- 
tion is whether it will be solved by 





reorganization of the present system 
under state supervision or whether 
it will eventually fall to the agencies 
of the Federal government to re- 
organize it or establish a better sys- 
tem of their own. 

Banks: National banks are examined 
three times in a period of two years 
by the national bank examiners who 
are under the supervision of the 
Controller of the Currency. In addi- 
tion thereto national banks are sub- 
ject to examination by the Federal 
Reserve System and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. As 
a practical matter the last two super- 
visory agencies accept the examina- 
tion reports of the national bank 
examiners and do no examining 
work of their own except under 
special circumstances such as de- 
falcations, ete. 

The state banks are examined an- 
nually by the state supervisory agen- 
cies of their state of incorporation. 
Those of the state banks whose de- 
posits are insured with the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation are 
examined annually by this agency. 
A state bank which is a member of 
the Federal Reserve System is also 
examined annually by the examining 
division of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the district in which the state bank 
is located. In such cases the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation will 
usually waive its examinations and 
accept the examination of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank examiners. Thus 
the state banks have at least two 
examinations annually, one by the 
state authorities and the other by a 
Federal agency. (Sometimes these 
examinations are conducted on a 
joint basis. ) 

Examinations of banks by the su- 
pervisory authorities, however, are 
not audits of their financial state- 
ments. These examinations have as 
their objective the following three 
things : 

(1) Determination of the relative 
solvency based upon an appraisal of 
loans and other assets. 

(2) The determination as to whether 
the bank is complying with various 
banking laws and regulations. 

(3) A general appraisal of the bank’s 
management. 

The by-laws of most banks pro- 
vide for an annual audit by an ex- 
aming committee of the board of 
directors. It is a well established 
common law principle that the di- 














rectors of a bank have the primary 
responsibility in this regard. In those 
banks where the directors feel they 
are not sufficiently familiar with 
banking operations or do not have 
the time available to competently 
perform such an audit, independent 
public accountants are usually en- 
gaged for this purpose. The use of 
independent public accountants in 
the banking field has been growing 
rapidly with the growing recognition 
by the directors of their responsibili- 
ties and has been strongly encour- 
aged by state and federal supervisory 
officials. 

Savings and Loan Associations: The 
federally chartered savings and loan 
associations are examined by repre- 
sentatives of the Feueral Home Loan 
Bank Board. An examination of a 
savings and loan association means 
the review of an association’s affairs 
to determine that it is complying 
with the law and is operating in a 
sound manner. In addition thereto, 
each association must be audited. 
Audits are also conducted by repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board unless this work 
is performed by approved independ- 
ent public accountants. The Board 
recommends the use of independent 


public accountants wherever PoOssi- Herman Tice, CLU, (center) reviews plans with President C. O. Sullivan (left) of The Midland Mutual and 


ss C ~ b C. E. Sherer, CLU, Vice President and Director of Agencies. They are standing beneath a portrait of Dr. 
ble. It prov ides the accountants with W. O. Thompson, revered first President of the company and also long-time President of Ohio State University. 
the standards and minimum scope 


of audits acceptable to it. 


The work of the Federal Home Th M f Midl d M t | 
Loan Bank Board is divided into e en rom { an u ula sas 
two divisions: (1) supervision and ; ' : 
(2) examination. The examiners Herman Tice—head of Midland Mutual’s Columbus, Ohio gen- 
pe” ge 3 Z eral agency—speaks with conviction about the character and _per- 
are “fact finders” and their findings 8 a 

: sonality of the Company he represents. Says Mr. Tice: “Association 
with a medium-sized, well-knit company like the Midland Mutual 
is the best advice I could give to a man interested in moving up in 
this business. You ll work closely with a friendly, helpful company 
extremely interested in your success.” 

The name Tice has been identified closely with Midland Mutual 
almost since the founding of the Company 51 years ago. The Tice 





are turned over to the supervisors 
who deal with the associations. The 
independent public accountant’s re- 
ports are furnished to the examiners 
who review these reports. If the re- 
ports are found acceptable the field 


examiners are instructed to limit Agency established by Mr. Tice’s uncle, E. P. Tice, and H. P. Jeffers 
their work to minor checking. in 1908, is the oldest Midland Mutual agency. Today, it has more 
insurance on the books than any other in the field organization. 
Field Fact Finding So, you see, Herman Tice speaks with authority, too! 
Learn about w * Mr. Tice means when he speaks of a “friendly, 
The principle involved in the helpful Company.” Write Charles E. Sherer, CLU, Vice President 
examination of savings and loan and Director of Sher 
associations is, therefore, that the ade 
examination is conducted by the ee aa 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
but, wherever possible or advisable. 
the actual work of “‘field fact finding” 


1 : ? : MIDLAND MOTOCAL 


bed to ince .. . "LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ants. This system is a good example *Peeeceeet® 


: y . 248 East Broad Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 
of cooperation between the super- | Serving Personal Security 

' . * Needs Since 1906 
visory authority responsible for 


enforcement of the law for the pro- The areas where Midland Mutual desires to expand include agency building 
(Continued on page 50) opportunities in: Arizona, District of Columbia, Florida, lowa, Minnesota, Missouri. 














Think... 
and Do 


WILLIAM J. ECKENRODE 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


N SOME SCHOOLS TODAY, first 
| ale students are taught by a 
“Think and Do” book. They im- 
press on the child’s mind the thought 
of a given object, such as a house, 
a ball, a bat. Then once he has that 
on his mind he thinks it and he can 
visualize what that word is and what 
it looks like spelled out. Then he 
goes across the page and he is made 
to draw a picture of a ball, a house, 
or a bat. In other words, they first 
of all drum it into his head and it 
comes from within—it is part of him. 
He first thinks the object before he 
draws it. Even though this is first 
grade stuff and very basic, no one 
will attain the annual rate of a mil- 
lion dollars of new business unless 
he first thinks and then does in this 
basic way. 

I think I can best illustrate this 
point with the results of the last six 
years in my own company. In 1949 
we had eight million-dollar produc- 
ers—and at that time it required a 
quarter of a million dollars of busi- 
ness to go to a National Convention. 
In 1950, our President changed the 
requirements for qualification to a 
National Convention to $400,000 
and he also started and kept fore- 
most in the minds of the entire 
agency force that it is possible for 
everyone in this business to do a 
million dollars of new life insurance. 
In 1954 this positive thinking and 
sight raising campaign started to pay 
dividends. That year (1954), we 
had thirty-eight million-dollar pro- 
ducers and two hundred fourteen 
agents qualify for the “400” Club. 
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In 1955, our President once again 
raised the sights of the field force 
of the company. In 1955 you had to 
do a half million to go to a national 
convention and he decided to really 
publicize the million club in Penn 
Mutual. The results were two hun- 
dred sixty-five men doing a half 
million dollars of business and al- 
most a 100% increase in the million 
dollar club because in 1955 we had 
seventy-nine million-dollar produc- 
ers. In 1956 he kept the convention 
qualifications the same but it had 
proven itself to so many of our field 
forces that the men thought and be- 
lieved that this year we had three 
hundred sixty men do a half mil- 
lion dollars of business and one hun- 
dred twenty four members in the 
million club. I know of no better 
proof, that if you think it you can do 
it. 

The main reason / did the million 
in 1956 was because I did it in 1955 
—I have just too much personal 
pride to take a step backwards. Rub- 
bing shoulders with million dollar 
producers at the 1955 convention 
and making a pledge to do a million 
dollars of business, I got, down deep 
inside me, the sincere desire to show 
myself and others that I could reach 
this rate of production. I then sat 
down and completely reorganized my 
method of operation and incorpo- 
rated in my every day—every week 
—plan sheet the things that must 
be done to produce this business. | 
also made a pledge to myself that 
I would do that much every day, 
every week, every month, and the 
total of that concentrated effort 
would come out to a million dollars 
worth of new business. 


In analyzing my 1954 production, 
1 discovered that my average size 
case was around $7,000 and I did 
about one hundred lives. Well, 1 
am sort of lazy and I decided that 
even though I could probably get a 
million by increasing my number of 
lives it seemed to me a lot easier to 
keep the same number of lives and 
increase my average size case. As 
it so often turns out, I did a little of 
both. Now the main thing that 
helped me increase my average size 
case was‘the ordering out of alter- 
nate policies. When I would go out 
and sit down with a man and make a 
program and commit him to say 
$10,000 of life insurance—all perma- 
nent in most instances—I would 
order out an alternate policy of 
maybe $10,000 and $5,000 term or 
maybe $10,000 and $10,000 term 
—and, strange as it may seem, I de- 
livered about 80% of the alternate 
policies that I ordered out. This 
raised my average size case to 
$10,000 per life and gave me a mil- 
lion dollars of business. One short- 
coming was that I was some $45,000 
short of permanent insurance quali- 
fication for my million dollar round 
table recognition, which I remedied 
in 1956. But, the point is this, the 
one thing that helped me more than 
anything else was to order out al- 
ternates and place a large percentage 
of them on delivery. As I look back 
on it, | wonder if I did not make a 
mistake. I don’t think so and I have 
since proved this to myself—instead 
of ordering out alternates of term 
insurance I ordered out alternates 
of permanent insurance. 


(Continued on page 20) 





Positive thinking pays dividends 
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Charting a safer course against CANCER... 


Just as the pilots of ships are helped to chart safer courses 
by heeding signals, so, too, have many people been made 
safe by recognizing warning signals of possible cancer and 
taking proper action. 

In fact, thousands of people are alive and well today 
because they knew cancer’s warning signs and were treated 
in time. For your own protection, you should know the 
danger signals which are listed here. 


Remember, however, that these signals do not always 
indicate cancer. Rather, they may just be signs that some- 
thing is wrong—and that you should see your doctor 
promptly. If cancer is found, precious time will be gained 
by starting treatment immediately. 


Even if no symptoms occur, it is important to have 
periodic health examinations, particularly if you are 35 
years of age or older. Studies show that about 95 percent 
of all cancers are found in people over 35. 


If people would act promptly when a danger signal is 
noticed . . . if apparently well people would have their 
doctors examine them regularly . . . the American Cancer 
Society believes that the annual number of cancer cases 





Cancer’s Seven Warning Signals 


1. Any sore that does not heal. 

2. A lump or thickening in the breast or elsewhere, 
3. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 

4. Any change in a wart or mole. 

5. Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swallowing. 
6. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 

7. Any change in normal bowel habits. 











saved could be increased 50% with weapons now at hand. 

Medical science is now pushing a total attack against 
cancer . . . and progress is being made in both cancer 
diagnosis and treatment. Meantime, you have a responsi- 
bility to yourself and others to: 


1. Have periodic health examinations 

2. Know cancer’s early danger signals 

3. Get prompt medical care at once if any danger 
signal appears 
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Think and Do—from page 1|8 


One thing that is very important 
in doing a million is to prospect up- 
wards. If you are going at the rate 
of a half million now you just sim- 
ply don’t have the time to do twice 
as much business on the same income 
group, sO a man must prospect up- 
wards by working with people in 
better income groups. Now there 
are two things that have helped me 
do this and I think they are probably 


the two most important things in 
doing a million dollars worth of busi- 
ness. 

1—Whenever I deliver a policy, I 
say this to the man, “Everything is 
fine except for one thing—because 
of you I lost a prospect. I grant you 
that I have gained a client, but cer- 
tainly I think the man who has just 
taken care of his family like you 
have could certainly do me a favor 
and replace the prospect on my list 
that you once were. I would like 





READING--- 


this message can mean 





WRITING--- 


more “small business”° 
pension contracts 


ARITHMETIC?--- 


it’s the key to the sales appeal 


of Manufacturers Life’s Group Pension. The plan starts at 
only two lives yet gives big group advantages to small 


businesses. 


The figures show high cash values but low 


premiums that are sure to make satisfied clients out of 


skeptical prospects. 


Call a Manufacturers Life office for more details on 


this big money-maker. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT ONE OF OUR BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


BALTIMORE « BOISE » CHICAGO « CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND * COLUMBUS 
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Also licensed in Arizona, Delaware, Kentucky, Virginia and West Virginia 
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you to tell me one person who has 
just as much love and desire for his 
family as you do, a man who is far- 
sighted, who could use my services,” 
and invariably, the man recommends 
to me this one man who is better 
than he is because I have guided his 
thinking to a certain type individual 
and I have found that these referred 
leads generally have on the average 
of about $2,000 a year more income 
than the man who referred him to 
me. So in this way I moved into a 
better income group. 

2—I pick out four of my best policy- 
holders each month and I have lunch 
with them. Strange as it may seem 
we go dutch. I do not pay for their 
lunches. I call them my Board of 
Directors and I ask them if they will 
each give me one name and, of 
course, I qualify them, and then one 
month from today we will have 
lunch again and I will report to them 
how I made out with each one of 
their referrals and I’ll pay for the 
lunch for the guy who gave me the 
name that bought any life insurance. 
This also has proved to be successful 
in raising my average prospect. 
This little gimmick also provides an 
extra dividend because I don’t use 
the same four people every month. 
Invariably, one of these four will 
call me up an say, “why haven’t you 
called me for lunch?” You are not 
treating your Board of Directors 
right, “I have another guy I think 
you ought to see.” 


Time and Work 


Now this system of prospecting 
not only provides me with a goodly 
number of prospects, but I am firmly 
convinced that a person cannot re- 
peatedly do a million dollars worth 
of business on cold leads or direct 
mail so that most of my prospects 
are really well screened and point of 
contact is excellent. With the result 
that my records show that I sell one 
out of 1.8 sales talks. There is an- 
other factor that one must never 
lose sight of ; and that is the time and 
work that must be spent to do a mil- 
lion dollars worth of business. I 
work every Saturday—I work five 
nights on the average per week— 
granted I take off about a month on 
vacation, but when I work I really 
work and when I play, I play. One 
must use salestalks, have an objective 
and never lose sight of that objective. 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 


Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Delay or Inaction on the Part of In- 

surance Company in Acting on Ap- 

plication Does Not Make Contract 
of Insurance. 


On March 17, 1955, Ozy Earle 
Hayes applied for a $6,500 policy of 
life insurance with the Durham Life 
Insurance Company. The agent for 
the company was J. W. Douglas. 
The application in part stated that 
the persons soliciting the insurance 
did not have authority to change or 
bind the company unless such change 
was reduced to writing and approved 
by the home office. The application 
further provided that the company 
would not be liable unless the policy 
was issued and delivered to the in- 
sured while alive and in good health 
and the premium paid. Hayes did 
not make the initial premium, as 
Douglas told him he would have to 
take a medical examination. On 
March 19, Hayes was examined and 
a day or two later the doctor advised 
the agent that the examination was 
satisfactory. On March 22, the ap- 
plication was received by the com- 
pany and acknowledged to Hayes. 
The company wrote the district man- 
ager that it would not accept the ap- 
plication on the rated basis and asked 
the manager to ascertain if Hayes 
would accept the insurance on a 
higher rated basis. The local repre- 
sentative did not reply and again, on 
April 1, the company wrote, but no 
answer was received. 
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The Legal Spotlight 


On March 25, Agent Douglas ad- 
vised Hayes that the physical exami- 
nation had been passed and collected 
a premium, giving a receipt therefor. 
Hayes suffered a heart attack on 
April 13, 1955 and died. The local 
office returned the premium that had 
been collected. Hayes’ wife insti- 
tuted action to recover the $6,500 
from the Durham Life Insurance 
Company, after the company had 
denied liability. The company de- 
fended on the grounds that Hayes 
had only made application for the 
policy, but that the application had 
never been accepted and no contract 
of life insurance was in effect. 


The Widow Appealed 


The trial court returned a verdict 
for the insurance company and the 
plaintiff widow appealed. The Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court of Appeals by 
Judge Spratley affirmed the decision 
of the lower court. 

The general rule in Virignia and 
the weight of authority throughout 
the nation is that mere delay on the 
part of an insurance company in re- 
fusing to act upon, or failing to act 
upon, an application for insurance 
does not of itself create a contract, 
nor estop the insurance company 
from denying that any contract was 
made. The court stated that in the 
plain and simple terms of the applica- 
tion and receipt Hayes was on notice 


that he was not protected unless a- 


policy of insurance was issued and 
delivered to him while living and in 
good health. 

Neither negligence nor delay can 
make a contract of insurance. An 
exhaustive study of this point is 





found in 32 A.L.R. 2d 491, from 
which article the court quotes the 
conclusion, which is similar to the 
above mentioned Virginia law. 

There was no evidence of waiver, 
and, to be estopped by inaction or 
silence there must have been some 
duty to speak and the failure to do 
so must have operated to mislead. 

Following the majority of the 
states, the Appellate Court was of 
the opinion that the verdict should 
have been for the insurance com- 
pany. ch 

Hayes vs. Durham Life Insurance 
Co., Virignia Supreme Court. Janu- 
ary 21, 1957. 3 CCH Life Cases 
(2d) 75. 
E. W. Williams, Williams, Williams, 
Williams & Williams, Richmond, 
Virginia, for Plaintiff-in-Error. 
L. E. Blanchard, Jr., A. H. Mac- 
aulay, Jr., Hunton, Williams, Gay, 
Moore & Powell, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, for Defendant-in-Error. 


Insured's Voluntary Action Placing 

Himself in Perilous Position Nullifies 

Recovery Under Accidental Means 
Policy. 


The insured, Raymond V. Baker, 
in November of 1955, with James 
Bowerman, visited the home of 
Bowerman for the purpose of feed- 
ing some cattle. Bowerman had a 
collection of guns and fishing rods 
and was showing them to one Mc- 
Call, also present. Baker was in an 
adjoining room eating and came in 
to observe the collection. A 32 
calibre revolver was shown to Baker 
and he seemed to take an interest in 
this gun. The three men returned to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


the kitchen and Baker picked up his 
plate and suggested that Bowerman 
shoot it, which he did. Baker then 
picked up a sweet potato and placed 
it on his head and asked Bowerman 
to shoot it off. Bowerman refused 
because he was afraid it might splat- 
ter. Baker then picked up a pepper 
can, about five inches by two inches 
and placed it on his head, asking 
Bowerman to shoot it off. DBower- 


man agreed and after taking aim be- 
gan squeezing the trigger on the 
revolver. At that time Baker moved 
his head slightly forward, causing the 
pepper can to tilt. When this hap- 
pened Baker suddenly jerked his 
head up, but Bowerman could not 
keep from firing and instead of hit- 
ting the can, the bullet entered 
Baker’s head, causing instant death. 

Baker had a policy of insurance 
with National Life and Accident In- 
surance Company, which provided, 













\ successful 


These are the key words in the make-up of a typical 


Bankerslifeman. He is aware of his opportunity and 


obligation to really be of service in his community. 
He is the kind of field underwriter you like to know 


as a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
1OWA 





among other things, for double in- 
demnity in the event death of the 
insured resulted directly and inde- 
pendently of all other causes from 
bodily injury effected solely through 
external, violent and _ accidental 
means. The beneficiary, after the 
company denied liability on the dou- 
ble indemnity provision, brought suit 
on the policy and the trial court held 
for the insurance company. An ap- 
peal was lodged in the Tennessee 
Supreme Court, which said court af- 
firmed the trial court’s holding for 
the company. 

The only defense raised in this 
case was that the death did not come 
about through accidental means. 


The general rule is that an injury 
is not produced by accidental means 
within the meaning of this type pol- 
icy where the injury is the natural 
result of an act or acts, in which the 
insured intentionally engages. A per- 
son, however, may do certain things, 
the result of which produces unfore- 
seen consequences, yet would not 
come within the terms of this con- 
tract. The policy does not insure 
against an injury that may be caused 
by a voluntary or natural movement ; 
hence to determine liability the 
courts look not to the result merely, 
but to the means producing the re- 
sult. It is not sufficient that the in- 
jury be unusual and unexpected, but 
the cause itself must have been un- 
expected and accidental. 


Might Have Foreseen 


In the fact situation as outlined 
above, the court is of the opinion that 
the insured might have reasonably 
foreseen that death or injury might 
result from his own voluntary act. 
The court concluded that target 
practice with a pistol and a pepper 
can setting on the head as the target 
is neither a usual nor necessary pas- 
time. One who volunteers his head 
for such an experience must antici- 
pate injury, if he is a normal person. 


Baker vs. National Life & Acci- 
dent Ins. Co. Tennessee Supreme 
Court. Filed December 7, 1956. 3 
CCH Life Cases (2d) 37. 


Allen M. Elliott. Marne S. Math- 
erne, Knoxville Tenn. for Appellant. 
Key & Lee, Knoxville, Tenn. for 
Appellee. 
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obituaries 


Cliff: Frank V. Cliff, former president of 
the Federal Life and Casualty Company, 
died at his home in Detroit on February 
28 at the age of 52. Mr. Cliff, a son of 
V. D. Cliff, founder of the Federal, started 
his insurance career as a solicitor in the 
field. He joined the home office staff in 
1926. In 1929 he was advanced from chief 
underwriter to vice president and in 1930 
he became secretary of the company. In 
1943 he was elected executive vice presi- 
dent and he assumed the major direction 
of the company during the latter years of 
his father’s presidency. Mr. Frank Cliff 
was a member of the executive committee 
of the Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference. 


Taylor: John K. Taylor, agency manager 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States at Louisville for 17 
years before his retirement in 1954, died 
February 5th at the age of 67. Mr. Taylor 
joined the Equitable in 1919 as an agent 
at Oklahoma City after having served 
overseas with the Army in World War I. 
He transferred to Kansas City as an assist- 
ant agency manager in 1925 and then re- 
turned to Oklahoma as manager of a 
unit. Mr. Taylor was named agency man- 
ager for the Equitable at Dayton, Ohio in 
1936 and, the following year, head of the 
Louisville agency. 


Sweeney: Thomas B. Sweeney, Sr., an 
independent general agent of The Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, a poet and an author, died Febru- 
ary 2nd at the age of 83, following a brief 
illness. In 1895 Mr. Sweeney succeeded 
his father as head of the Sweeney Agency 
at Wheeling, West Virginia. Its territory 
at one time included all of West Virginia, 
Ohio, Maryland and Virginia. Mr. Sweeney 
retired from managerial duties in Febru- 
ary 1954 but remained with the Society 
as an independent general agent. His 
organization and that of his late brother 
J. E. B. Sweeney, who headed an Equitable 
general agency at Charleston, W. Va., were 
consolidated at Charleston under agency 
manager T. Woody Evans. Thomas B. 
Sweeney, Sr. wrote several volumes of 
poetry including a blank verse drama on 
the life of Leonardo da Vinci. He also 
wrote a volume on the life of Aaron Burr, 
and a text entitled “Life Insurance as a 
Professional Career.” In 1940 Washington 
and Jefferson College awarded him an 
honorary Doctor of Literature. Mr. 
Sweeney was on the board of Children’s 
Hospital and was a member of the Metro- 
politan and Chevy Chase Clubs in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He also was secretary and 
a director of the Pot and Kettle Club and 
a member of the Kebo Golf Club both of 
Bar Harbor, Maine. 


McLane: Walter G. McLane, an associate 
of the Jacksonville, Florida agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, died January 31 at the age of 64. 
Mr. McLane was a representative of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in Chi- 
cago for a number of years before moving 
to Florida in 1940. 
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knows of this ad. 


training period. 


confidence. 





has become available due to promotion; our entire staff 


Individual selected must have successful selling and 
recruiting experience, be well-versed in technical areas of 
agency management and capable of directing and 
motivating agencies in the life and A&S fields. 


Five-figure income assured upon conclusion of 
In replying, please be specific: education, experience, 


insurance affiliations, income, present connection and 
reason for desiring change. All replies held in strict 


Address BOX L-105 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
75 Fulton Street 


] 
Operating in forty-seven 
states, with well over a billion 
dollars of life insurance in 
force and writing both life 
and A&S, has opening for 
capable experienced indi- 
vidual to supervise agencies 
of eight-state area. Position 


New York 38, N. Y. 











REAL ESTATE HOLDINGS 


WITH THE PURCHASE of $353,000,- 
000 of additional real estate during 
1956, realty holdings of all U.S. life 
insurance companies at the start of 
this year, rose to $2,809,000,000 the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports. . 

Largest block of the real estate 
purchases of the life companies was 
in commercial and industrial proper- 
ties to ke held for rental purposes. 
The year’s acquisitions of such real 
estate were $236,000,000 and the 


holdings of such properties at the 
start of 1957 were $1,677,000,000. 


LARGEST GROUP CASE? 


WHAT MAY BE THE LARGEST group 
life case in history is that of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and its twenty-two sub- 
sidiaries; About eight hundred 
thousand workers are involved, and 
if enough of them sign up, the case 
may be larger than that of General 
Motors group plan. 
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OHIO NATIONAL LIFE DOES 


Take a LOOK at these... 


Life Plans 

Econ-o-life (Endowment at 90)— Special $10,000 
minimum, participating premiums as low as any 
you'll find. 

Thriftmaster (Endowment at 90, paid up at 65) 
— Special $10,000 minimum, competes anywhere. 
Modified Three and Five — designed especially 
for today’s young executive market. 


Endowment Pians 


Super 60 — special endowment at age 60 with 
return premium death benefit — the most copied 
plan on the market! 


Retirement Income Series—A complete line 
featuring flexible retirement dates and different 
income options. 


Attractive Annuities 


A complete portfolio, both annual and single 
premium. Flexible retirement dates and options. 


A Host of Low Cost Term Plans 
and Riders 
Level Convertible 5, 10, 15 Year Term Policies. 
5 Year Renewable Term — Convertible to 60, 
renewable to 65. 


Term to Age 65 — Convertible to 60. 
10, 15, 20, 25, 30 Year Decreasing Term Plans. 


New Low Cost Multiple Protection Rider — level 
term (with 20% increase in death benefit first 
3 years). 10, 15, 20 year periods — convertible. 


Pius 
Supplementary Benefits — Waiver of premium 
and $10 monthly disability income per $1000 
face amount, coverage to age 60. Low Waiver 
of Premium rates. Reduced rates on D. I. Most 
plans available from age 0 up. 
Liberal non-medical privileges, with increased 
amount limits. 
A complete line of policies for Pension Trust. 
Group life plans for small or large groups. 


The plans listed above are only a few of the many shown in the 1957 Rate Book. 


























Renewal Aspects of Morals 


STANFORD MILLER 
Vice President 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 


HILE IN SOME RESPECTS re- 
\ \ newal underwriting is becom- 
ing a matter for the archives, moral 
risk reunderwriting at renewal is, 
to a large extent, an exception. Of 
course, non-cancellable and the guar- 
anteed renewable types of coverage 
do not permit any renewal under- 
writing. Even in the case of a few 
new types of supposedly cancellable 
forms, renewal underwriting is lim- 
ited by policy language to matters 
other than those relating to the phys- 
ical condition of the insured. (Pre- 
sumably, at least, some types of 
moral risks do not relate directly or 
indirectly to physical condition. ) 


No Limitation Provision 


On the other hand, by far the 
great bulk of policies written today 
(probably well over 75%) have no 
provision in any way limiting the 
company in its renewal underwrit- 
ing. This does not mean, however, 
that renewal underwriting will be 
anything but moderate and the indi- 
cations are that all types of coverages 
are going to be subjected to much 
less renewal underwriting, even as to 
moral risk, than in the past at least 
so long as loss ratios continue to be 
within reason. Particularly in the 
case of such lines as major medical 
and broad forms of disability cover- 
age, renewal underwriting must be 
made in full view of the essential 
catastrophic nature and long range 
aspect of these coverages. Obviously, 
if the insured’s purchase of major 
medical or broad loss of time cov- 
erage is to take care of the day when 
he needs protection against the seri- 
ous, the expensive, the over-burden- 
ing illness, then it is unfair to take 
that coverage away from him just 
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at the time that he needs it, even in 
dealing with the renewal under- 
writing of some types of moral risk 
situations. 

There are, of course, a number 
of rather different problems which 
are often thought of as moral risk. 
It is important to remember that 
moral risk renewal underwriting 
varies greatly in importance as be- 
tween different types of moral risks 
and different types of coverages. For 
example, moral risk underwriting in 
general seems to be of relatively 
great importance in the case of loss 
of time coverage at one end of the 
scale and of relatively little impor- 
tance in the case of allocated hospital 
and surgical benefits at the other end. 
In between, its importance varies. 


There is also a great variation in 
moral risk reunderwriting as to em- 
phasis on the type of moral risk 
problems in the case of various lines 
as can be appreciated when we con- 
sider some of the types of moral 
risks and the reunderwriting of the 
different accident and sickness cov- 
erages. 

1. The over-insured risk. Probably 
most important in the case of loss of 
time insurance but not to be over- 
looked in the case of accidental death 
covers nor even in the case of blan- 
ket medical. It is not as important, 
perhaps, but still significant in the 
case of ordinary types of hospital 
coverage. 

2. The risk with undesirable associ- 
ates or background, either vocation- 
ally or avocationally. Most vitally 
affected would be the loss of time 
and accidental death coverages, not 


often particularly significant as an 


underwriting factor in the case of 
the other coverages. 


3. The risk who has been unfair or 
dishonest in his claims against the 
insurer. If dishonesty is definitely 
established, it would seem that the 


situation would be fatal to the re- 
newal of any form of coverage where 
the company may non-renew. 

4. The alcoholic, drug, or narcotics 
addict. Undoubtedly this is a serious 
problem in the case of any form 
of coverage. Some would perhaps 
question whether this was a medical 
or moral risk problem. My feeling 
is that at least at the present stage 
of our knowledge, it is much easier 
to classify it as a moral risk problem 
and in this connection not forgetting 
that in addition to the persons suf- 
fering from old forms of addiction, 
there are those who, in rapidly in- 
creasing numbers, are becoming 
heavily dependent on new drugs 
such as the remarkable new tran- 
quilizers. Whether dependency on 
these is or is not a serious condition 
is by no means known at present. 
This brings us rather unavoidably 
to the next category. 


Moral or Medical 


5. The psychopathic personality who 
is not particularly neurotic, is not 
psychotic, but is nevertheless an ec- 
centric or possibly an emotionally 
unstable individual, or a person not 
an alcoholic but perhaps a spree 
drinker, or one who can’t get along 
with other people, or the individual 
who is not dishonest but always in 
trouble, or the drifter who is talented 
and makes a lot of money then 
splurges it. Here we get even closer 
to the problem of whether we are 
dealing with a moral risk or a med- 
ical. I personally think we have 
little choice but to call it a moral 
risk without putting every deviation 
from complete phlegmaticity or bo- 
vinity in the hands of the medical 
profession. At any rate, the psycho- 
pathic personality represents the 
most difficult of all renewal under- 
writing problems. He doesn’t sound 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Renewal Aspects—Continued 


very good for loss of time or acci- 
dental death; he may be all right 
for most forms of hospital coverage. 

There is at least one other aspect 
of underwriting which may properly 
be includable in the term “moral 
risk” and that is the “moral risk” as 
to the providers of medical care to 
the insured. To be more specific ; is 
it a moral risk question when the 
insured has gone to doctors or hos- 
pitals who have been unfair or dis- 
honest in the computation of their 
bills? Is this a moral risk to be re- 
underwritten at renewal dates? The 
question is not of serious importance 
except in the case of blanket cover- 
ages such as the comprehensive 
(minor blanket medical) medical 
coverage or the only slightly less 
new major medical, or the older 
form of blanket accident medical 
coverage. 

Here the moral hazard is not that 
of the insured himself (although he 
might possibly have actually en- 
couraged padded bills). Should a 
risk be declined at renewal because 
of exorbitant medical bills even if 
not within the power of the insured 
to control? Should we, rather than 
decline, discuss the matter frankly 
with the insured and indicate to him 
that, if in the future he uses the 
same physicians or hospitals or other 
providers of medical care who have 
abused his coverage, the company 








"Shouldn't you be thinking of something else 
—life insurance for instance?" 


may be called upon to non-renew 
following such occurrence? Another 
possibility, although an extreme one 
obviously, would be to attach a clause 
to the policy which would state that 
the policy would be ineffective as to 
any bills presented on_ services 
rendered from certain providers of 
medical care. While I personally 
think’ that such endorsement would 
by no means be either illegal, libel- 
ous, or improper, it would perhaps 
engender some ill will on the part of 
a particular physician, hospital, etc. 
excluded from the coverage. Per- 
haps, however, this would be a 
partial means of bringing about a 
gradual realization of the fact that 
steps against such persons are nec- 
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essary if insurance companies are 
to continue to work toward new 
coverages such as major medical 
which is so broad and beneficial but 
so susceptible to over use and to 
abuse. 

There are a few types of problems 
that can arise at renewal : 
Perhaps a frequent moral risk re- 
underwriting problem will be that 
of the drunken driver. Clearly, such 
a person is likely to be involved in 
a serious accident. If this habit 


developed after issuance, what 
should be done? (In view of the 
frequency of special automobile 


covers, there is more likely perhaps 
to be a duplication of various cover- 
ages and particularly blanket medi- 
cal coverage in the case of automobile 
accidents than in the case of other 
accidents. ) 

Another moral risk problem. What 
about the individual who has de- 
veloped into a narcotic addict after 
a number of years of carrying a 
policy with us? A few policies ex- 
clude coverage on narcotic addiction 
(most such policies are of the major 
medical type) but even in such case 
there are many types of losses and 
problems that can be developed 
where coverage is continued on an 
addict. In other words, is the nar- 
cotic addict dangerous as a risk for 
reasons in addition to the problems 
directly arising out of his addiction ? 
What if the narcotic is a barbiturate 
and we merely have indication of 
regular use? 

What about the person who the com- 
pany finds has added all sorts of 
hospitalization since he bought our 
policy? He may have two or three 
underlying policies and he may have 
blanket accident coverage as well as 
major medical. Is this a moral risk 
problem and, if so, what shall we do 
about it? 

What about the insured who has 
carried an adequate, but not exces- 
sive, loss of time program with the 
insurer for many years but due to 
changes in his own business situa- 
tion has a sharply curtailed income, 
without definite prospect of an early 
increase ? 

Many more problems can be de- 
veloped but these are the more 
urgent and may help us in our think- 
ing in regard to the principal moral 
underwriting questions at renewal 
that we may have to deal with. 
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the distribution challenge 


STANTON G. HALE 
Vice President for Sales 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


T HAS BEEN SAID that industry has 
| levees most of its problems of 
finance and production. The greatest 
challenge today seems to lie in the 
field of distribution. At least one 
is aware that some profound changes 
are taking place in the basic struc- 
ture and functions of the distribution 
end of the American economy. Since 
selling insurance is in large part a 
distribution or marketing process, 
it behooves one to watch and study 
these changes carefully. (Inciden- 
tally, it is significant to note that the 
broader term marketing is beginning 
to be used more, instead of the nar- 
rower term selling.) One thing 
shows up quite clearly. Despite the 
intensification of the distribution 
process, the market seems to be 
further from saturation than it was 
even at the close of the Second 
World War. This demonstrates 
what a great expansion there has 
been in the market. The challenges 
for attaining a broader and more 
efficient distribution result are tre- 
mendous. 
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But insurance men still need a 
clear picture of the kind of people 
they want to solicit and the basic 
merchandising philosophy they want 
to follow. Market targets should 
not only be determined, but known 
at all levels in the companies. They 
should be followed up with plans in 
action. Salesmen are told that they 
should determine where their efforts 
will be most productive; the same 
reasoning that applies to individuals 
applies equally well to companies. 

For a long time—probably too 
long—insurance management has 
gone on a rather sophisticated and 
untested assumption that, because 
they were selling a relatively intan- 
gible commodity, there wasn’t very 
much they could learn from the 
sales and marketing methods of peo- 
ple selling tangible products. They 
are beginning to come down from 
this ivory tower, but the descent 
should be quicker, if for no other 
reason than to take note of the 
extraordinary zeal with which com- 
panies and whole industries are 
studying new marketing challenges, 
no matter what kind of product or 
service they are offering. 

For example, as we entered the 
post-World War II era, the makers 


of consumer goods such as appli- 
ances no doubt felt that they were 
operating on fairly efficient cost 
markup principles and had orderly 
channels of market outlets through 
established types of stores. But look 
at the smooth-sailing marketing ves- 
sels in this fleet that have suddenly 
been rocked by innovations like dis- 
count houses and the mushrooming 
suburban shopping centers. 

The discount houses, whether we 
like them or not, have shown that a 
lot of costly distribution fat had 
accumulated during an era when 
service was presumed to justify a 
substantial part of high retail prices. 
Who knows—maybe high prices for 
service have gone with the household 
servants. 

The suburban shopping center, on 
the other hand, is merely the surface 
evidence of other changes in the 
inner structure of the market. They 
are located in the suburbs because 
that’s where the customers went. 
The solid old downtown landmark 
department stores have had to go 
along, by opening new kinds of 
branches of their own. 

And look at the parking space 
they have to. provide around these 
new kinds of market outlets! The 
motion picture industry has even 
had to knock down the walls of its 
theatres to let the cars in. Why? 
Because the automobile industry has 
succeeded so well in its own market- 
ing revolution that now we even 
have drive-in churches. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Still another new giant force has 
entered the scene. The television set 
has become the focal center of the 
American home and some forty 
million families are rearranging all 
kinds of living patterns to stay 
within eye range of the magic screen. 

But, as the song lyric says, “Some- 
thing’s Gotta Give!” 

The question for insurance man- 
agement is, “What among the estab- 
lished assumptions and practices of 
how to sell life insurance will have 
to give in this dynamic new environ- 
ment ?” 

So far as I know, there aren’t any 
drive-in agencies yet, but I’m not 
quoting any odds. A lot of people 
once thought the logical way to de- 
liver orange juice was in oranges. 


Obsolescence 


Another marketing problem has to 
do with obsolescence. It is smart 
merchandising for the automobile 
industry to obsolete this year’s model 
so as to create a market for next 
year’s. The insurance industry, on 
the other hand, must be sure its 
products will mot be obsolete a 
good many years hence. This poses 
a nice question as companies try to 
develop new kinds of policies with 
built-in features and accessory op- 
tions. 

Most of the companies have been 
in business a long time—some for 
over a century. But ironically, the 
only way a company, or an industry, 
can keep on growing old is to stay 
young in its reaction to its environ- 
ment. And, believe me, this is cer- 
tainly no era in which to develop tra- 
ditional hardening of the arteries. 

It is worth recalling that there is 
a lot of insurance in force today that 
was bought when the income tax 
was 1%; when the average life 
expectancy was fifty instead of sixty- 
nine; when steak was at least five 
pounds for a dollar and when a 
small town was lucky if it was using 
as much horsepower as now rests 
usefully or dangerously under the 
accelerator pedal of just one passen- 
ger car. 

It simply is not safe to assume 
that people are reached or motivated 
to buy insurance today the same 
way they were a generation, or even 
a decade ago. 
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In my own company, the presi- 
dent has raised this broad challenge 
of change in the form of three ques- 
tions : 


1. What does today’s insurance cus- 
tomer want and in what form does he 
want it? 

2. What are the best processes and 
techniques to motivate him to buy it? 
3. What specific things can be done 
to expand the markets and improve 
sales methods ? 


Give ‘Em What They Want 


These three questions remind me 
of what happened at a company-wide 
sales meeting of the Snappy Dog 
Food Company. The president was 
making his annual address and was 
waxing quite warmly in extolling the 
virtues of his company’s product. 
As he moved toward the end and 
climax of his heated message he 
cried out, “What dog food has the 
best sales promotion program ?” 

Answer in unison—“Snappy Dog 
Food.” 

President: “What dog food has 
the best advertising program?” 

Answer: “Snappy Dog Food.” 

President :.““What dog food does 
the most attractive packaging ?” 

Answer: “Snappy Dog Food.” 

President : “What company offers 
the best sales training?” 

Answer: “Snappy Dog Food.” 

President: “Then, why, may | 
ask don’t you sell more Snappy Dog 
Food ?” 

No answer— 

President: “Why won't someone 
answer me?” 

Voice in back of room; “The dogs 
don’t like it.” 

This story speaks for itseli—of 
course, it is necessary to know 
what the customers want. However, 
not to be misled as to the nature of 
this task, it must be realized that the 
answer is far more elusive than it 
would appear. 

In the Mutual Of New York, we 
have been probing into our opera- 
tions for a long time now without 
coming up with satisfactory answers. 
As a matter of fact, I’m afraid that 
most of our progress is in the area 
of developing more questions. 

Actually, good questions, while 
not as valuable as good answers, are 
worth while—in fact, they are es- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Distribution Challenge—Continued 


sential to the process of good market 
research. 

For example, we have turned up 
some questions that make us health- 
ily suspicious of some operational 
sacred cows that have been in the 
insurance pasture for a long time. 
Experience has taught us to respect 
tried and true premises—especially 
if they have been tried and found 
true .. . dately. 

We are very eager to find out what 
makes our managers and salesmen 
tick. And I would like to add this: 
Once they saw that we were really 
digging for sound answers to what 
seemed like reasonable questions, 
our people have cooperated wonder- 
fully. Sometimes their answers are 
even better than our questions! 


New Budgeting 


Some weeks ago, I happened onto 
a magazine article which suggested 
that budgeting was now out of date. 
Instead, said the writer, the modern 
generation just divides the pay check 
into installments and when one item 
on the list gets paid for, they see 
what next they can buy that requires 
about the same weekly or monthly 
payment. Never mind the total cost 
or the interest—just figure out how 
to meet the payments and that set- 
tles it. 

Now how can you read a propo- 
sition like that without beginning to 
wonder what such a trend, if true, 
means to persistency; or what its 
significance might be to the ideal 
time period for collecting premiums. 
When you get acutely market-re- 
search minded, life is just one ques- 
tion after another and I strongly 
recommend such curiosity. It will 
help meet the total dynamic complex 
challenge that confronts insurance 
management in the Golden Age of 
marketing ahead. Ever-increasing 
competition makes price and product 
advantages very short-lived; the 
companies that will make the most 
progress in the years ahead likely 
will be those with the best marketing 
judgment, skillfully used; because 
there will be fewer and shorter-lived 
demonstrable product and price ad- 
vantages over competitors. 

Distribution costs (generally 
spoken of as field costs) are becom- 
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ing of relatively increasing impor- 
tance in the total company expense 
picture. It follows then that home 
office expenses are becoming of 
relatively decreasing importance. 
Mechanization and streamlining pro- 
cedures have contributed  signifi- 
cantly to this fact. Competition and 
efficient management have helped 
to hold home office expenses down. 
It has been stated that the number 
of clerks in home offices per million 
in force has been greatly reduced. 

The cost story as it applies to the 
sales function, however, is another 
matter. This operation is not per- 
formed by machines ; it must be car- 
ried on by men, working at human 
speeds and moved by human needs 
and desires. 

I doubt that there is soon to be a 
robot substitute for the flesh and 
blood field underwriter, and even 
less for that rare combination of 
human traits which makes a good 
manager at any level in this industry. 

For this reason, the sales function 
bulks very large as a factor in total 
company expenses. The tendency 
of sales expense is to rise rather 
than to diminish. The only way this 
could be avoided is through some 
form of effective control. Further- 
more—by some phenomenon, com- 
petition tends to increase rather than 
reduce administrative expenses in 
this area. This suggests that com- 
panies should view realistically what 
their marginal 10% or 15% of new 
business is really costing. Marginal 
business sources should be identified 
and the question asked, “Should 
they be eliminated?” If retained, 
there should be at least a good 
reason for continuing to promote 
them. 


Pretty Important Assists 


There are some who point with 
pride to the fact that insurance net 
costs have not risen during the in- 
flationary years. However, I’m 
afraid that the sales departments in 
most of the companies cannot take 
as much credit for this accomplish- 
ment as they would like to. While 
it is true that tremendous produc- 
tion increases have helped, there 
have been some pretty important 
assists from savings in mortality, 
office operations and general effi- 
ciencv. Also, excess interest is now 
making more of a contribution to 


the dividends which figure in the 
cost picture. 

Comparable distribution or field 
costs, after many years of talk, are 
still elusive. The search for in- 
dustry figures on distribution costs 
is still inaccesible. There are no 
uniform procedures for collecting 
data. What a salesman costs, what 
an agency costs, what a sales depart- 
ment costs, what it costs to induct 
a salesman, to train and maintain 
one should all be known. 

It well may be that it is in man- 
power even more than markets that 
the greatest challenge is faced today. 
This is a record period of national 
economic growth at a time when a 
relatively small generation is the 
prime work force. There is a bumper 
generation growing up, but in the 
next decade there can be no waste- 
ful use of manpower by any industry. 
In an analysis made by the Depart- 
ment of Labor of population by age 
groups from 1950 to 1957 it is 
learned that those under age twenty 
and those over forty-four will in- 
crease about 50% while those be- 
tween twenty-one and forty-four will 
increase only 28%. Thus, there 
will be an increasing “squeeze” on 
those in the most employable group. 


Utilization of Manpower 


It is in recognition of this fact 
that, while marketing procedures 
are being questioned, the productiv- 
ity returns on the recruiting, train- 
ing and supervision of manpower 
are being investigated with equal 
zeal. Not only must management be 
concerned with the recruitment of 
quality manpower, but it will need 
to become increasingly concerned 
with the utilization of it. 

For example, in the matter of 
personal freedom that goes with 
the field underwriter’s job, part of 
it is the freedom to do a lot of worry- 
ing. And much of it is brought on 
by the very fact that he, the field 
underwriter, is chiefly responsible— 
and not somebody else—for what 
he does with his freedom. Some way 
must be found to eliminate a sub- 
stantial portion of this wasteful and 
destructive part of the job. The field 
underwriter’s job must be made 
more productive so that it will not 
only be more attractive, but so that 
better results can be obtained from 
the total manpower effort. 
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As has been pointed out, the man- 
power shortage in the decade ahead 
very likely will become more acute 
collectively. Management will prob- 
ably have to face the alternative of 
hiring fewer people, selecting and 
training better and paying more—or 
changing and possibly lowering 
selection standards. 


Key Man Shortage 


Unfortunately, the pinch will be 
felt most in respect to the best peo- 
ple—the key men. Executive and 
top-sales talent is becoming scarcer 
by the day, and these men are among 
the key profit makers for policy- 
owners and stockholders. And to 
add to the complexity, the tax struc- 
ture is putting an ever-frightening 
penalty on success. The most prom- 
ising men are finding that the free- 
dom to rise is accompanied with the 
freedom to bump one’s head on the 
next tax bracket. 

There is little doubt that the solu- 
tion to some of management’s tough- 
est problems lies in the area of get- 
ting better results in manpower 
recruitment and development. And 
I firmly believe that knowledge of 
sales management methods is far 
ahead of its application in this busi- 
ness. There must and will be great 
strides made in the decade ahead. 
So much activity has to do with the 
human equation and so much remains 
to be done in the manpower utiliza- 
tion field that the day may not be far 
off when human life values in a 
business organization will be carried 
as an asset on a company’s balance 
sheet. And it will be periodically in- 
creased, depreciated, or obsoleted the 
same as other assets with changing 
values. 

Then there are the viewers-with- 
alarm who fret about the possibility 
of a narrowing market for individual 
policy sales. There is little doubt 
that the person who wants to look 
for the hole in the donut can find 
plenty of influences on the market to 
cause his deep concern. He is greatly 
troubled by the prospect of steady 
enlargement of mass security pro- 
grams of all types—government, em- 
ployers, unions, trade organizations 
and the new and developing forms 
of coverage for indebtedness and in- 
vestment situations. I am not in- 
cluding in this statement the partic- 
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ular question of large group limits. 
This is a matter of sufficient impor- 
tance to have the careful and earnest 
consideration of the best qualified 
people in the industry. But in the 
over-all enlargement of mass security 
programs, I prefer to be listed among 


those who look for the donut (and. 


not the hole) in what is happening 
to the market for individual sales. 

I believe that the future holds a 
prominent place for the services of 
the qualified salesman and likewise 
for the Agency system. True 
enough, management must be alert 


and must meet the challenge that is 
inherent in the dynamic nature of 
the market, but the fact is that 
mass plans today are providing the 
initial, basic coverages which en- 
courage people to build complete 
personal security programs. On the 
whole, they won’t buy less individual 
insurance, but more for two reasons: 
first, the mass plans help to make 
worth-while programs a_ practical 
objective for millions of families and 
secondly, with today’s prosperity, 
millions of families have more money 
(Continued on the next page) 
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to buy such programs of individual 
protection. 

The difficulty in any period of 
great change is to avoid the tempta- 
tion to think in terms of what used 
to work and how things used to be 
done. Traditional thinking can be 
very costly in this fast-moving world 
in which we find ourselves today. 

No one can deny that the indi- 
vidual policy sale calls for a different 
approach when the man with a fam- 
ily already has a minimum program 
for both the protection of his family 
and retirement for himself, as com- 
pared to the man who has little or 
no insurance at all. ,I do not doubt 
that salesmen today are finding that 
more and more of their prospects 
have some necessity coverage pro- 
vided for them, but what does this 
really mean? Isn’t it simply that in- 
surance is becoming somewhat more 
a luxury product and less a neces- 
sity product? 

My personal reaction to such an 
outlook is that this is an exciting 
challenge—a challenge loaded with 


potential for the agency system. | 
certainly believe it is no more diffi- 
cult (and it may well be easier) to 
sell a luxury product than a neces- 
sity product. If our economic history 
has proved anything for sure, it is 
that there is no ceiling on the desire 
of people to improve their position 
in life. 


An Exciting Incentive 


Doubling our national income 
would increase stable food consump- 
tion by only a small percent. Two 
chickens in every pot soon gets 
fattening. But two cars in every 
garage is an exciting incentive. 

It is no doubt true that, if a man 
has one loaf of bread, he becomes 
less interested in a second loaf. But 
make it possible for a man who has 
walked for years to own his first 
Ford, and you have also laid the 
foundation for building the future 
market not only for more Fords, but 
also for Mercurys, Lincolns and 
Continentals. 

Make provision for a man to re- 
tire on a subsistence income—pro- 





vide him with minimal protection 
for his family—the first steps have 
been taken toward creating a desire 
for him to travel, to enjoy more of 
life’s pleasures, to provide a better 
education for his children, to retire 
with a better income, and to assure 
a better standard of living for his 
family. 

Is there any doubt that, with the 
consumer having more spendable 
income and an appetite whetted for 
more than minimal security, the 
salesman will find a brisk and stimu- 
lating marketplace for his merchan- 
dise? Is there any doubt about 
constructive personal insurance sell- 
ing being a stabilizing factor in 
solving the long-range security 
problems of people whose other pos- 
sessions and economic ventures lack 
permanence today? The industry is 
further from a saturation of the 
individual policy market than it was 
at the close of the Second World 
War, and yes—the dimensions of the 
market for its products are even 
broader than the present one. The 
future limits of the great insurance 
industry are nowhere yet in sight. 
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1956 Examination 


questions « answers 
CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 





PART A—LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS 


QUESTION 6 


“Major medical is the health 
insurance coverage of the future, 
and in another 10 years there will 
be 100 million persons covered 
by it instead of the present four 
million. It is a reassuring de- 
velopment that the insurance 
business is finally breaking down 
the barrier of basic, first dollar 
coverage.” 

(a) In what respects is major 
medical insurance “finally break- 
ing down the barrier of basic, 
first dollar coverage”? Explain. 

(6b and c) Compare (i) major 
medical insurance, (ii) commer- 
cial accident and sickness insur- 
ance, and (iii) non-cancellable, 
guaranteed renewable accident 
and sickness insurance with ref- 
erence to: 

(1) Type of loss covered; 

(2) Continuity of coverage; 

(3) Extent of indemnity. 


Answer to Question 6 


(a) Major medical insurance is 
breaking down the barrier of basic, 
first dollar coverage by providing 
that the first portion of each loss or 
claim will be borne by the insured. 
Such a provision is called a deducti- 
ble. The deductible may be stated as 
a flat amount, such as, $100 or $200, 
or as a specified amount in excess of 
the coverage provided by a basic un- 
derlying policy. The use of the de- 
ductible assumes that a person can 
pay medical cost that may be re- 
garded as normal or recurring out 
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Composite Answers 


of the current budget but needs 
protection against the catastrophic 
loss. 

Because the insured is willing to 
forego indemnity for the minor 
medical costs and for the first dollars 
of each disability expense, insurers 
are able, for a given premium, to 
provide higher maximum amounts 
of coverage for the really serious 
disability cases. Insurance does not 
perform its intended function if a 
considerable part of the premium is 
used to pay the numerous small in- 
consequential losses together with 
the disproportionate settlement costs 
associated with them. 

(b and c) (1) (i) Subject to a 
deductible and a coinsurance par- 
ticipation of some agreed percentage, 
major medical insurance provides 
indemnity for hospital, medical and 
surgical expenses up to a maximum 
amount which varies directly with 
the coinsurance percentage and the 
amount of the deductible. 

(ii) Commercial accident and 
sickness insurance policies provide 
income replacement for total disa- 
bility due to accident or sickness and 
for partial disability as a result of 
accident and may provide indemnity 
for hospital, medical, and surgical 
expenses for both accident and sick- 
ness either on a blanket or a specific 
basis. 


(iii) The non-cancellable, guar- 


anteed renewable accident and sick- 
ness policy provides the same type 
of coverage as the commercial acci- 
dent and sickness policy, including 
both income replacement and indem- 
nity for medical, surgical and hospi- 


tal expenses, either on a blanket or a 
specific basis. 

(2) (i) Major medical expense 
insurance policy provisions vary 
among companies relative to con- 
tinuity of coverage with some poli- 
cies being cancellable at any time 
while other policies may be non-can- 
cellable but renewable only at the 
option of the company. Major medi- 
cal expense insurance policies writ- 
ten on an individual basis often have 
a renewal limitation that becomes 
effective at some age such as sixty 
or sixty-five. 

(ii) When written on a group 
basis, which is more frequently the 
case, coverage ceases when an em- 
ployee severs his connection with 
the employer, or when he is pen- 
sioned or retired. Like the major 
medical insurance policy the com- 
mercial accident and sickness policy 
is renewable at the option of the in- 
surer and also may be cancelled by 
the company at any time during the 
policy year. The continuity of cover- 
age of the commercial policies is 
subject to a maximum age limita- 
tion the same as the major medical. 

(iii) The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the non-cancellable guar- 
anteed renewable accident and 
sickness insurance policy is the fact 
that within the usual age limitation 
of sixty or sixty-five, depending on 
the specific provisions of the policy, 
it is non-cancellable and in addition 
is renewable at the option of the in- 
sured. This policy should not be 
confused, however, with accident 
and_ sickness insurance policies 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


which are non-cancellable during 
the policy year, but which the in- 
surer may refuse to renew at the 
end of the policy year. 

(3) (i) The extent of the indem- 
nity provided by major medical in- 
surance varies among the different 
plans available. The companies 
charge a lower premium for policies 
written with the higher percentages 
of co-insurance participation and the 
larger deductibles. The insured may 


choose from among the different 
plans the deductible wanted, the co- 
insurance participation desired, and 
the premium he wishes to pay. 
Maximum indemnity is available up 
to $10,000 or $15,000. 

(ii) Commercial accident and 
sickness insurance provides income 
replacement for total disability rang- 
ing from $5 a week up to a maxi- 
mum of 80 per cent of the insured’s 
current income and may be payable 
for a few weeks or for life. Income 
replacement for partial disability as 
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a result of an accident is usually 
limited to 50 per cent of the amount 
payable for total disability and will 
usually run for a more limited pe- 
iod. With respect to sickness, the 
extent of the indemnity is usually: 
less liberal than for accidents. Some 
commercial policies do provide life- 
time benefits for sickness which re- 
sult in a confining total disability. 
In most policies, however, indemnity 
for sickness is limited to one or two 
years. Since partial disability due to 
sickness is difficult to determine, 
many commercial policies do not 
make this coverage available. Limi- 
tations are usually placed on the 
amounts the insurer will pay for 
hospitalization by establishing a 
maximum daily amount as well as a 
limitation with respect to the length 
of time the benefit will be paid. If 
the hospital, medical and surgical 
benefits are provided under a blan- 
ket coverage the insured will have 
“all-risk” coverage. Some commer- 
cial accident and sickness policies 
provide more limited coverage by 
providing indemnity for a specified 
list of disabilities or for all disabili- 
ties with the exception of specified 
exclusions. 


(iii) The amount or the extent 
of the indemnity provided by the 
non-cancellable policy is similar to 
the commercial accident and_ sick- 
ness policy. Usually the companies 
place a limit on the number of 
months that they will pay benefits for 
any one disability, but place no re- 
strictions on the number of disabili-. 
ties that will be indemnified during 
the life time of the contract. In 
cases of recurrence of a disability 
previously indemnified the insured 
is eligible for maximum _ benefits 
under the policy if he has returned 
to work for a minimum period of 
time prior to the recurrence of the 
disability. Some policies, however, 
state the maximum indemnity in 
terms of the aggregate payments 
under the contract, irrespective of 
the number of periods of disability 
involved. 


QUESTION 7 


(a and b) “C” owns two ordi- 
nary life policies in the amount 
of $10,000 each, one acquired in 
1940 and the other in 1950. The 


(Continued on page 41) 
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The man who has the most to gain from life insurance — 


is the man who has the most to los 

Take this man, for instance. He has a wife and family. He owns 
a fine home in a good neighborhood. He graduated from a first- 
rate college. He has charge accounts in the better stores and at 
better restaurants. He travels often, for business and pleasure. He 
is as active in civic affairs as his time permits. He earns more than 
most—and spends more. He’s a responsible executive or profes- 


sional leader—doctor, lawyer, scientist, banker. 


As a matter of fact, he is precisely the man that successful life 
insurance agents seek . . . every day of the year. For this man— 
Mr. t1rmE-reading family head—has so much to lose that he simply 
can’t afford not to own life insurance. And he can afford to own 


much more than most. 


To help give you complete coverage of men like this in America, 
life insurance companies put their money to work in the advertising 
pages of Time. Advertising in TIME is the next best thing to calling 
on the most receptive prospects in your territory—and the best way 


to pre-sell the benefits of life insurance, week after week after week. 




























What characteristics of the TIME reader make him a better prospect for you? 
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Ve /.GUCAMON. The educated man understands more readily how his 
_ Net é 
whe _~ insurance investment works for him, and why 
flu" 3 ’ 
a? it is important. 
, 79% of time’s subscribers attended college—and right now, 
Sa more than half the nation’s college students 


are reading TIME. 
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MEMORANDUM 


The man you most want to sell holds an important 
in post in business or government; has gained a reputation 
eth aesaisuee in his profession. His everyday work demands foresight; 
eae a he’s in the habit of thinking and planning for the future. BANI 


82% of time family heads are in business or the professions. LIFE 

SURA 
INSU 
ANC 


MUT 
organizations. He is “‘a man who cares” —a man SETT 


Te cr eantaree mmerteree FPF 1(C72C€ Your best prospect is an influential member of your 
community—active in professional, business and social 


whose interest in civic affairs is exceeded only by the POLI 
y responsibility he feels toward his family. —_ 
s 90% of te family heads engage in at least one community activity; 


58% belong to professional and business associations. 


. eYSPID Mr. TIME owns more and buys more. In fact, he’s practically 
/ we ~_ everybody’s best customer—from the hard goods salesman 
to the stockbroker. 
Every 100 time families own a total of 128 cars (far beyond the 
national average); 70% own their own homes; 


36% own other real estate; 77% own stocks or bonds. 


Time’s 2,100,000 families enjoy an average yearly 
income in excess of $12,000 . . . more than double the 
national average. They spend their income not only 
for the family’s immediate comfort, but also to make 
sure they’ll remain comfortable. 

92% of TIME families already own life insurance. Average cov- 
erage: $24,000. And every year, these men, who have the 
most to gain from life insurance—and the most to risk 


without it—are buying more life insurance of every kind. 
NEW YO 


SAN FRA 


These leading insurance companies advertised in TIME in 


1956 to reach the country’s best life insurance prospects: 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY e¢ CONNECTICUT GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK e¢ NEW ENG- 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e THE FRANKLIN LIFE IN- LAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e NEW 
SURANCE COMPANY e GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e¢ NORTHWESTERN 
INSURANCE COMPANY e¢ THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSUR- MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e NORTH. 
ANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA e JOHN HANCOCK WESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e MASSACHU.- e OLD AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY e PAN. 
SETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e METRO. AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ‘ PROVIDENT 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e¢ MUTUAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY e TRAV- 
BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e¢ MUTUAL LIFE ELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


TIME—to get appointments in the country’s 





2,100,000 better homes and most important offices. 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 34 


premiums and reserves of the 
earlier policy are based on the 
American Experience Table and 
3 per cent interest, while the ac- 
tuarial values of the later policy 
are based on the Commissioners 
Standard Ordinary (C.S.O0.) Ta- 
ble and 3 per cent interest. 

(1) Contrast the methods by 
which the cash surrender values 
under these two policies would 
be derived and explain briefly the 
reasons underlying the change 
in the method of deriving such 
values. 

(2) In connection with non- 
forfeiture values provided for 
in the Standard Nonforfeiture 
and Valuation Legislation, ex- 
plain briefly: 

(i) why no cash values are re- 
quired by statute during the first 
three policy years; 

(ii) why the law authorizes 
life insurance companies to with- 
hold payment of the cash value 
under a policy for a period of 
six months. 

(c) If two ordinary life insur- 
ance policies in the amount of 
$10,000 each had been issued to 
“D” at age twenty-five, the ac- 
tuarial values of one policy being 
based on the American Experi- 
ence Table and 3 per cent inter- 
est and the other on_ the 
Commissioners Standard Ordi- 
nary (C.S.0.) Table and 3 per 
cent interest, with nonforfeiture 
values of the latter policy de- 
rived in accordance with the 
Standard Nonforfeiture and Val- 
uation Legislation, which policy 
would provide the longer period 
of extended term insurance if 
surrendered at the end of ten 
years? Explain your reasoning. 


Answer to Question 7 


(a and b) (1) Under the earlier 
policv, the cash surrender values 
would be based upon the policy re- 
serve less a surrender charge. Un- 
der the later policy, the cash 
surrender values would be deter- 
mined independently of the reserve. 
In accordance with the Standard 
Nonforfe:ture and Valuation Legis- 
lation, which would apply to the 
1950 policy, the minimum cash sur- 
render value must equal the present 
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value of future benefits under the 
policy minus the present value of 
future adjusted premiums. The 
adjusted premium would be equal 
to the net -level premium plus an 
amount calculated to be sufficient 


to enable the company to amortize. 


its acquisition expenses over the 
premium-paying period. 

The reasons underlying — the 
change in the method of deriving 
cash surrender values were three- 
fold. In the first place, the new 


method was designed to produce 
greater equity among policyholders. 
Some companies used the net level 
premium reserve while others used 
preliminary term or modified pre- 
liminary term reserves. Since the old 
law permitted the same surrender 
charge or deduction from the smaller 
preliminary term reserve as from the 
larger net level premium reserve, 
the minimum cash values required 
by law would be considerably smaller 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


under the former than under the lat- 
ter reserve system. Inequities among 
policyholders in different companies 
might result even though many of the 
compamies would pay higher cash 
values than were required by law. 

In the second place, it also seemed 
desirable to separate the cash value 
from the reserve because the reserve 
is a group concept while the cash 
value is an individual or asset share 
concept. The reserve is such an 
amount which, together with future 
premiums payable for a large group 
of insureds, will enable the com- 
pany to pay future benefits under 
those policies. The cash value that 
is available to an individual policy- 
holder indicates his participation or 
share in the assets of the company. 
It appeared desirable to remove the 
tendency of people to confuse cash 
values with reserves. 

Finally, the change was made in 
order to improve public relations 
by eliminating the concept of a 
“surrender charge”. People inferred 
from the phrase “surrender charge” 
the imposition of a penalty for sur- 
rendering a policy. They failed to 
recognize that a withdrawing policy- 
holder should be expected to bear 
all or a substantial portion of the cost 
of issuing the policy and that non- 
forfeiture values should be of such 
amount that the surrender should 
neither enhance nor impair the equi- 
ties of the remaining policyholders. 

(2) (i) The Standard Nonfor- 
feiture and Valuation Legislation 
does not require a cash value during 
the first three policy years because 
during that time the cash value will 
usually be so small that to disburse 
it will involve an expense which 
will be disproportionate to the avail- 
able cash value. The insured may, 
of course, elect one of the other non- 
forfeiture benefits as provided in the 
policy. 

(ii) The Standard Nonforfeiture 
and Valuation Legislation authorizes 
life insurance companies to withhold 
payment of the cash value for a 
period of six months in order to 
minimize the possibility that they 
will have to engage in wholesale liqui- 
dation of investments during a pe- 
riod of financial stringency when the 


sudden demand for cash values 
might be excessive. During a period 
42 


of six months, the life companies 
can achieve considerable liquidity by 
accumulating its cash inflow from 
premium income, bond maturities, 
mortgage and bond amortization 
payments and from normal invest- 
ment income. 

(c) The policy based on the 
C.S.O. Mortality Table would pro- 
vide a longer period of extended 
term insurance than the policy based 
on the American Experience Mortal- 
ity Table if “D” surrendered both 
policies at the end of ten years. The 
reasons are that, first, the former 
method will, in most cases, produce 
larger cash values because it shows 
much lower death rates at the 
younger ages and only slightly 
lower at the older ages than the 
latter. Thus the former must be 
building up values which will be 
available for paying the “postponed” 
future policy benefits. Secondly, 
each dollar of cash value will buy a 
longer period of term insurance be- 
cause of the lower death rate under 
the C.S.O. Mortality Table, espe- 
cially at the younger years which 
would include the years after age 
thirty-five for “D.” Even though 
the company used mortality rates 
which are 130 per cent of the rates 
of mortality, which is permitted un- 
der the Standard Nonforfeiture 
Law, the term of extended insurance 
under the C.S.O. Table of Mortality 
would be greater than under the 
American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality. It would only be at the older 
ages that the additional 30 per cent 
would make the death rate higher 
than under the old American Expe- 
rience Table. 


QUESTION 8 


(a and b) “E” is negotiating a 
loan of $10,000 from “F.” The 
latter is demanding collateral and 
has indicated that he would ac- 
cept a $25,000 insurance policy 
on “E’s” life, under which a cash 
value of $12,000 has accumu- 
lated. 

(1) If the two parties agree to 
use the life insurance policy as 
collateral for the loan, should the 
policy be assigned to “F” or 
should “F” be designated bene- 
ficiary under the policy? Ex- 
plain. 

(2) If the policy in the above 
situation should be made payable 


to “F” by way of assignment, 
would it be necessary for “F”’ to 
notify the insurance company of 
the assignment in order to estab- 
lish or protect his rights in the 
contract? Why? 

(c) A recent news release 
from the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance revealed that most life in- 
surance companies have removed 
all policy restrictions relative to 
air travel on regularly scheduled 
airlines, as either a fare-paying 
passenger or a member of the 
crew. Describe the underwriting 
techniques still used by life in- 
surance companies to cope with 
the extra hazard presumed to be 
associated with certain types of 
aviation activities. 


Answer to Question 8 


(a and b) (1) If the two parties 
agree to use life insurance as col- 
lateral for a lien, ““E” should make 
an assignment of the policy to “F.” 
A properly drawn form would per- 
mit the assignee-creditor, “F,” to 
exercise certain prematurity rights 
which would not be available in a 
beneficiary designation and at the 
same time would permit the debtor, 
“E,” to retain other rights in the 
contract. For example, the assignee 
could surrender the policy, borrow 
the cash value, and exercise the other 
nonforfeiture benefits provided in 
the policy. The assignor could des- 
ignate a beneficiary to receive the 
proceeds in excess of the loan and 
select the method of distribution. 
After the loan was repaid and the 
assignment cancelled, all rights 
would revert to “E.” 

With respect to the beneficiary 
designation, two alternatives are 
available to the parties. The debtor, 
“E,” may designate the creditor, 
“F,” either as revocable or irrevo- 
cable beneficiary. In the case of a 
revocable beneficiary designation the 
beneficiary has only a mere expect- 
ancy which the insured can defeat 
at any time by changing the bene- 
ficiary designation or by exercising 
certain policy rights relative to the 
cash value of the policy. In view of 
the fundamental weaknesses of the 
revocable designation as protection 
for the rights of the creditor, it is 
highly unlikely that “F’’ would agree 
to this alternative. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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LIFE 


A low cost non-par Select Ordinary 
Life ... minimum $10,000... issued 
sub-standard to table 16...NO RE- 
DUCTION IN COMMISSION because 
of reduced rate . . . regular non-medical 
privileges . .. monthly income disability 
issued to standard risks. 





FAMILY MAINTENANCE RIDER 


Reserve Life’s Family Maintenance Income Rider, unlike the Family Income Rider, pays a fixed monthly 
sum per $1,000 of permanent insurance from date of death of the insured for a specific number of 
years. This low cost level term rider can be adapted for periods of 10 or 20 years depending upon the 
desire of the insured. For EXAMPLE: A man aged 30 who takes a $10,000 Select Ordinary Life Plan 
with a 20-year Family Maintenance rider of $10 per $1,000 and dies at age 45, will leave his family an 
income of $100 a month for the next 20 years and at the end of that period the family will receive a 
cash lump sum of $10,000 (Other settlement options are available). Full commission on Family Main- 
tenance riders! Conversion privileges. 


Reserve Life’s Select Ordinary and Family 
Maintenance (non-par) make a “perfect 
pair” for a family’s financial protection. 
Write or return coupon for details. 
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An irrevocable beneficiary desig- 
nation is the only one of the two 
alternatives that has any merit as 
providing security for the loan. 
However, even this latter alternative 
is undesirabe from the point of view 
of both the debtor, “E,’” and the 
creditor, “F.” If “E” has desig- 
nated “F” as irrevocable beneficiary, 
“E” can do nothing with the con- 
tract, without the beneficiary’s con- 
sent, with respect to changing the 
beneficiary, obtaining a policy loan, 
surrendering the policy, or exercis- 
ing other specific rights or privi- 
leges in the policy. In some states 
the irrevocable beneficiary designa- 
tion would give “F”’ virtual owner- 
ship of the insurance policy. On 
the other hand, “F” would not find 
the irrevocable beneficiary designa- 
tion satisfactory because, unless he 
could get the consent of the debtor, 
“E,” “F” would be required to wait 
until the death of the insured to ob- 
tain repayment in case of default. 

(2) It is well established that the 
owner of a life insurance policy has 


the right to assign it without the 
consent of the insurance company. 
The conventional assignment clause 
provides, however, that the insurer 
is not bound by an assignment un- 
less the company has been notified 
and the latter accepts no responsi- 
bility for the validity of any assign- 
ments. The purpose of _ the 
assignment clause is to protect the 
insurer from having to pay out the 
policy proceeds more than once. Not 
only may there be conflicting claims 
among “assignees” but also among 
“assignees” and the beneficiary. 
If “E” does assign the policy to 
“F,” however, such assignment will 
he valid whether notice is given to 
the insurance company or not. But 
notice to the company is desirable 
to protect the rights of “F.” An 
insurer cannot fulfill its obligation 
to an assignee of whose existence it 
has no knowledge. Although the 
rule in the majority of the states is 
that the assignee who is first in point 
of time will be preferred, in a few 
states preference will be shown to 
the assignee who first gives notice 
to the company. Thus it would be 


well for “F” to protect himself 
against the possibility of a subse- 
quent assignment with prior notice 
to the company. By giving notice, 
the assignee can determine whether 
any prior assignment of the contract 
is outstanding. 


(c) Life insurance companies 
cope with the extra hazard presumed 
to be associated with certain types of 
aviation activities in several ways. 
Although the companies in general 
have liberalized policy provisions 
relative to air travel, policies occa- 
sionally are found which» still 
exclude air travel on nonscheduled 
airlines and military aircraft and 
pilots, crew members, or student 
pilots in any type of aircraft. In 
most cases these exclusions can be 
eliminated if the insured is willing 
to pay an extra premium. The 
amount of the extra premium will 
vary, depending upon the type of 
flying done and whether a person 
flies as a passenger or a member of 
a crew. Frequently, the life insur- 
ance companies will limit the face 


(Continued on page 46) 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 44 


amount of the policy which they 
would issue without aviation restric- 
tions or limit the purchase of insur- 
ance to certain policy forms. In this 
way, the company is limiting its net 
amount at risk because of the addi- 
tional hazard. Finally, life insurance 
companies may underwrite the avia- 
tion death hazard by placing such 
policies in a special dividend classi- 
fication. This is a form of extra 
premium, but the extra premium 
varies, depending upon the experi- 
ence of the special class. Life insur- 
ance companies usually will not pro- 
vide double indemnity provisions for 
death as a result of certain aviation 
activities and some companies will 
not provide disability benefits in case 
of accident occurring as a result of 
certain aviation activities. 


QUESTION 9 


(a) The policy loan provision, 
a valuable and useful privilege 
granted in the typical life insur- 
ance contract, is also one of the 
most misunderstood and misin- 
terpreted provisions of the con- 
tract. A criticism frequently lev- 
eled at the policy loan provision 
is that “the company charges a 
policyholder an exorbitant rate 
of interest for the use of his own 
money.” 


(1) Describe the essential fea- 
tures of the policy loan provision 
in a typical life insurance con- 
tract. 

(2) Do you agree that 

(i) the rate of interest 

charged on a policy loan is 

“exorbitant”? Explain your 

reasoning. 

(ii) the policyholder who ob- 

tains a policy loan is paying 

interest “for the use of his own 
money”? Explain. 

(b) Indicate each of the areas 
of operation of a life insurance 
company in which the states con- 
sider regulation to be essential in 
the public interest, and describe 
the nature of state regulation in 
each of these areas. 


Answer to Question 9 


(a) (1) Although the precise 
wording of the policy loan provisions 
varies among companies, in general, 
the policy provides that the insured 
may borrow up to the cash value of 
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the policy at any time with the com- 
pany reserving the right to defer 
such loans for sixty or ninety days 
or even as long as six months. This 
delay clause, although rarely exer- 
cised, exists for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the companies in a period 
of financial stringency against the 
possibility of a large and sudden de- 
mand for policy loans which might 
place a severe strain upon the liquid- 
ity structure of the company. 

The policy loan constitutes a lien 
against the policy. The policy spec- 
ifies a maximum rate of interest. 
The interest is added to the amount 
of the loan if not paid when due. 
Repayment of the loan may be made 
at any time while the policy is in 
force, but repayment is not required. 

The policy is automatically voided 
when the amount of the loan plus 
accrued interest equals the cash value 
of the policy. If the loan is not re- 
paid before the policy matures the 
amount of the loan and accrued in- 
terest are deducted from the policy 
proceeds. 


(2) (i) The rate of interest 
charged on policy loans is not “ex- 
orbitant.” Although the 5 per cent 
or 6 per cent rate of interest charged 
on policy loans is more that the life 
companies are able to earn on their 
other investments the actual net re- 
turn to the companies on policv loans 
is considerably less than the rate 
charged the policvholder. There are 
costs to the company in making and 
servicing policy loans, and, as a per- 
centage of the interest income, these 
costs exceed the expenses of han- 
dling the usual investment assets 
in the company’s portfolio. The han- 
dling of small loans becomes particu- 
larly expensive to the companies 
and therefore the rate of 5 or 6 per 
cent is not excessive in comparison 
with the rate charged by other finan- 
cial institutions for small loans. Fur- 
thermore, the life companies guaran- 
tee the rate of interest on policy loans 
for the entire life of the policy with- 
out regard to what may happen in 
the money market over that period 
of time. Thus the rate represents 
an average rate which may appear 
to be high at some times, and low 
at other times. Policies which have 
outstanding policy loans also tend 
to have a higher lapse rate than those 
which have no outstanding loans. 
Finally, to the extent that the life 


companies need to maintain liquidity 
in order to service policy loans they 
will experience a lower rate of re- 
turn on those funds which are kept 
in a liquid form since, in general, 
liquid assets earn less than the longer 
term investments, 

(ii) The policyholder who obtains 
a policy loan is not borrowing his 
own money. He is borrowing from 
a commingled fund which does not 
belong to him, but belongs rather to 
all the policyholders as a group. To 
meet its obligations under its con- 
tracts the insurance company must 
earn a rate of return on these com- 
mingled funds which when added to 
the fund and the future premiums 
will enable the company to pay the 
promised policy benefits. The pol- 
icyholder in exercising his right to 
take a policy loan withdraws a por- 
tion of the commingled fund which 
continues to improve in accordance 
with the original terms of the con- 
tract. He contributes interest earn- 
ings on that portion of the general 
fund that has been withdrawn. 

(b) The areas of operation of a 
life insurance company in which the 
states consider regulation to be es- 
sential to the public interest include : 

(1) Organization and liquidation 
of domestic companies. The organ- 
ization of life insurance companies 
is governed largely by the laws ap- 
plicable to the organization of cor- 
porations in general, but most states 
supplement their general corporation 
law with special acts pertaining only 
to insurance companies. These spe- 
cial provisions are usually concerned 
with certain conditions which must 
be fulfilled before the company can 
begin business, including the deposit 
of a designated amount of securities 
with the appropriate state official. 
The procedure governing the liqui- 
dation of a company which may be- 
come insolvent or which voluntarily 
terminates its operations is set forth. 

(2) Admission and licensing of 
foreign companies. This is similar 
to the above but may be more de- 
tailed. The legislation is usually con- 
cerned with the ability of the foreign 
company to meet its obligations and 
for providing a manner in which 
legal process may be served against 
the company. 

(3) Standards of solvency. State 
laws prescribe the manner in which 
the companies shall calculate their 
reserve liabilities, including the mor- 
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tality table and the maximum in- 
terest rate to be used. These laws 
prescribe minimum valuations and 
permit the companies to use methods 
that will produce larger reserves. 


(4) Investments and their valua- 
tion. All states have laws relating 
to the investment of life insurance 
funds. These laws specify the types 
of investments which are permissible 
for the companies, and they also pre- 
scribe the basis on which the invest- 
ments shall be valued for the purpose 
of financial statement and reserve 
requirements. 


(5) Financial statement and ex- 
amination. All states require com- 
panies transacting business within 
their borders to submit annual state- 
ments relative to their operations 
and financial condition. These state- 
ments, prepared on forms prescribed 
by the insurance department, show 
in detail the company’s assets and 
liabilities, income and expenditures, 
changes in surplus, investment data, 
insurance written, and insurance in 
force at end of year. The statements 
are published by the insurance com- 
missioner and are available to the 
public. Further, the companies are 
subjected to periodic and special 
examinations which involve an ap- 
praisal of the company’s assets, a 
determination of its liabilities, and 
an inspection of its books and rec- 
ords. 


(6) Limitation on expenses. Some 
states impose limitations on the ex- 
penses of insurance companies, with 
particular emphasis on acquisition 
costs. The best known of these laws, 
Section 213 of the New York Insur- 
ance Code, imposes separate limits 
on commissions, agency expense, 
and general expenses of life insur- 
ance companies. 


(7) Limitation on surplus accu- 
mulation. Some states impose a limit 
on the size of the surplus which may 
be accumuated by a mutual company. 
The limitation is expressed as a 
percentage of the company’s legal 
reserves and is usually ten per cent. 
The purpose of this restriction is to 
encourage the companies to distrib- 
ute as current dividends the major 
portion of their earnings, as reflected 
by mortality savings, excess interest, 
and loading savings. 

(8) Policy provisions. The com- 
panies are required by law to include 
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certain provisions in their contracts. 
Some of the provisions that must be 
included, in substance, are those re- 
lating to grace period, nonforfeiture 
options, reinstatement, incontestable 
clause, misstatement of age, policy 
loans, and apportionment of divi- 
dends. 

(9) Licensing and operations of 
agents. Practically all states have 
seen fit to enact laws which define 
the meaning of the term “agent,” 
regulate the licensing of agents, and 
prohibit various types of misconduct. 
The legal status of the agent is de- 


fined, and his operations are distin- 
guished from those of a broker. Most 
states require that the prospective 
agent pass a prescribed examination 
before obtaining his license. Types 
of misconduct which are expressly 
prohibited are: acting as agent with- 
out a license; rebating; fraudulent 
conversion or wrongful use of pre- 
miums collected; “twisting”; and 
making any misrepresentation or 
false statement for the purpose of 
securing a policy from the company 
upon the life of any person. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 
QUESTION 10 


(a) Using the information given below, show how to compute the net level premium on a 20-pay- 
ment endowment at 65 policy issued at age 35. 


(Note: Do not make multiplications, divisions or additions. Merely indicate the results by letters “‘A”’, 


“B”, “C”, etc. Show the method of computation for only the first three and the last three years in 
any series.) 


COMMISSIONERS STANDARD ORDINARY 
MORTALITY TABLE 


Number Living Number Dying Number Living Number Dying 
at Beginning of During at Beginning of During 
elge Designated Y ear Designated Y ear Age Designated Year Designated Year 
We tend bbe adened | hs rr 3,961 SES tee | rr 19,979 
BD 66 abi eae meatoame | ee: 4,161 | GAO <a. d ere sioner 20,958 
BD: cc Keres weeeens ee 4,386 ee cuits oe ce TREE sasveacvin< Be 
MP déciecsncodel | see ae 4,625 A SOs beans ly f° ne 
PE w aneh veneeeks I 5 ow ietasaieeioctie 4,878 eer es 
Aseeenaeeeek ij tiwaiaewoulehs PRESENT VALUE 
BS sca vcew emake SOS 9G nc cccecs wont 6,503 of $1 at 2’“u% 
ere BEND sk ccdwdssatnas 6,910 Due as Follows: 
OF. sssaneeewuara ers 7,340 End of Year 
MD oo cccnn santas EY ex x2ensceawed 7,801 DS abeisedancenn .975610 
WS cesnsctccoses fk |} ree 8,299 Me dec cecruitccsa seats 951814 
—‘SetaeeGeetnd waegneeew dunes ? SPOS Me ee 928599 
sieveneehae §.  cadavernneueat a * stead fd eo 905951 
ifaakeweesaeey ay  —mmeawiedureate se eee Ty 883854 
er FIOZBE oc csicsiaca 11,301 Oe xe er tae ae 800728 
OO viiecaswdwad's PPE. sc évvewe sie cs 12,020 BD. davon dirse oe 781198 
TP gna dinedcaauke FOOSE 2. cw scusces 12,770 Ue tah ng Nineteen is 762145 
DF ckwncupoee eeu rh 8 13,560 | ns ee 743556 
DO cacacesccesnd A ree 14,390 TS) caters 725420 
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(b) Using the information given below which is based on the C.S.O. Mortality Table and 214 per 
cent interest assumption, show which of the figures you would use and how you would use them to 
compute the reserve at age 55 on a $1,000 20-payment whole life policy issued at age 40. 


Net Single Premiums 


Age 20-year term Whole Life 
RP tastes > ae $172.70 $502.64 
EEO ee 239.59 551.37 
Digan cares 328.57 602.03 
SP aaas wenn 438.70 653.56 
OG iareictladaas 561.32 704.62 


Present Value 
Annuity Due of $1 Yearly for 


Age 5 years 10 year 
ee ee $4.70 $8.69 
ee ee 4.68 8.58 
_ ee 4.64 8.41 
re 4.58 8.16 
ee eee 4.50 7.80 


Answer to Question 10 


(a) The net level premium is equal to the net single 
premium divided by the present value of an annuity due 
of $1 for the premium paying period. The net single 
premium, at age thirty-five on a $1000 20-payment en- 
dowment at 65 policy would be computed as follows: 


os x 1,000 x .97561 = A 
a x 1,000 x 95181 = b 
wee x 1000 x 92860 = C 
ae x 1,000 x .50088 = D 
es x 1,000 x 48866 = E 
Oga5 x 1000 x 47674 = F 
aS x LOO x .476/74-= G 


NSP =H 


Since the policy is a 20-payment Endowment policy, 
premium payments constitute a temporary life annuity 
due for a twenty-year term. The present value of such 
an annuity due of $1 at age 35 would be computed as 
follows: 
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rt 


15 years 20 years Life 
$12.02 $14.72 $20.39 
11.75 14.22 18.39 
11.35 13.50 16.32 
10.78 12.53 14.20 
10.00 11.28 12.11 
l I 
902,393 jie 
"906,554 <0 x S501 = | 
898,007 ~~ : 
— , . ) — 
906,554 x ix S51 = K 
790,282 ee 
006,554 xc Ex 65720 S=UL, 


778971 atte 
"906,554 x lx 17 = M 
766,961 ii 
"006,554 x. 1s 2505 = N 


PV =O 


The net level annual premium for the policy would 
be computed by dividing the net single premium “H” 
by the present value of a temporary life annuity due of 
$1 for the premium paying period of twenty years “O”. 


H 
NLAP = — 
O 


Expressed more briefly : 


(b) The net level premium reserve on a contract is 
the present value of future benefits less the present value 
of future premiums. The net single premium at the in- 
sured’s attained age is the present value of future bene- 
fits. The present value of future premiums is the product 
of the net level annual premium payable on the contract 
multiplied by the present value at the insured’s attained 
age of a temporary life annuity due of $1 for the pre- 
mium paying period. The reserve at age fifty-five on 
the $1000 20-payment whole life policy issued at age 
forty would be determined as follows: 


502.64 


re 
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Company Examinations—from p. |7 


tection of the public and the inde- 
pendent public accountants. 
Requirements for state chartered 
associations vary considerably from 
state to state but are generally pat- 
terned on federal ideas. 
Stock Brokers: For the protection 
of the investing public, over twenty 
years ago, the New York Stock Ex- 
change set up a procedure for the ex- 
amination of its members’ accounts. 
The New: York Stock Exchange and 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion have a staff of examiners in 
charge of this phase of supervision 
of brokerage houses and security 
dealers. 


The actual field examination of 
stock exchange members under this 
system is delegated to independent 
public accountants. For this purpose, 
the comprehensive financial ques- 
tionnaire which each member must 
furnish to the New York Stock Ex- 
change at specified intervals must 
be, at least once a year, prepared by 
a firm of independent public account- 
ants. Each brokerage firm required 
to have such an audit, must select 
their auditors before the tenth day 
of January of each year and obtain 
from the auditors selected a written 
agreement to undertake the audit 
in accordance with the audit regu- 
lations of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and to prepare the answers 
to the financial questionnaire pre- 
scribed by the Exchange on the basis 
of such audit. The regulations of 
the Exchange require that the ex- 
amination is to be on a surprise basis, 
and that, as a part of the question- 
naire, the independent public ac- 
countants must include attestation 
that the requirements of the audit 
regulations have been observed in 
the audit and make specific state- 
ments as to methods of internal ac- 
counting control and the firm’s pro- 
cedures for safeguarding securities. 

Firms of security dealers who are 
not members of the New York Stock 
Exchange are required to submit 
similar questionnaires to the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission. 
Certain other exchanges such as the 
Midwest Exchange and the Board 
of Trade also require annual audit 
reports. 

In addition to the review of the 
questionnaire and audit report, the 
examiners of the New York Stock 
Exchange and of the Securities and 
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Exchange Commission may also 
from time to time visit the security 
brokers and dealers for a further 
check of compliance with their regu- 
lations or as a result of disclosures 
in such audits and questionnaires. 
The examination of companies 
in connection with registration of 
securities under the Securities & 
Exchange Acts was from its very 
inception delegated by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to the 
public accounting profession. The 
Commission itself established only 
a comparatively small staff of highly 
trained expert accountants who ex- 
amine the reports of the public ac- 
countants and make special investi- 
gations into particular phases of the 
financial reports where necessary. 
The reports of the independent pub- 
lic accountants are required by the 
Commission to be in accordance with 
certain minimum standards and to 
follow generally prescribed forms. 
Failure of the accountant to comply 
with these requirements results in 
refusal by the Commission to accept 
the registration statement as filed, 
and gross negligence on the part of 
the public accountant has led to dis- 
ciplinary action by the Commission. 


A Model Approach 


This system has worked excep- 
tionally well since its establishment 
in 1933 and is held up as a model 
of sound approach to the problem of 
examination of commercial enter- 
prises to insure compliance with 
statutory requirements for the pro- 
tection of the public. 

Since the passage of the Securities 
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and Exchange Acts and the estab- 
lishment of regulations pertaining 
to audits and financial statements, 
through cooperation between the 
Commission and the American In- 
stitute of Accountants representing 
the public accounting profession, 
accounting principles, practices and 
procedures, and the standards of 
qualifications of the accountants have 
been raised to their highest point in 
history. 

The soundness of this system is 
fully demonstrated by the record of 
the accomplishments of the Commis- 
sion in protecting the public for over 
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Company Examinations—Continued 


The foregoing brief review of the 
various systems of examining com- 
panies subject to regulation by the 
various governmental authorities 
clearly points up the fact that in 
these regulated industries the super- 
visory state or federal authorities 
delegate all or part of the fact finding 
work to the public accounting pro- 
fession. The examining staffs of 
regulatory bodies generally 
commence their own work at a point 
where the financial fact finding is 
already completed and where con- 
clusions with regard to compliance 
with the law, solvency, soundness of 
management practices, etc., begin. 
The supervisory authorities limit 
their field examinations to those 
cases where additional data must be 
secured or verified which the public 
accountants were unable or not au- 
thorized to verify, or where public 
accountants are not available. 


these 


It is quite clear that the approach 
to the examination problem in the 
insurance industry is wholly dissim- 
ilar from that in the other regulated 
industries here briefly reviewed. The 
insurance supervisory authorities re- 
lied from the very beginning on their 
own fact finding organizations and 
excluded the public accountant com- 
pletely from the insurance examina- 
tion picture. 

Because from the outset the state 
supervisory authorities excluded 
public accountants from participa- 
tion in the examination of insurance 
companies, until recent years com- 
paratively little work was done by 
the latter among insurance compa- 
nies. Decause they were examined 
by the insurance departments, insur- 
ance companies by and large felt 
that it would be a duplication of 
work and expense to employ public 
accountants to make audits. Some 
of the more aggressive and forward 
looking companies employed public 
accountants from time to time to 
make special audits, investigations, 
or system and cost studies. The ex- 
tent of this work, however, was 
rather limited. As a consequence, 
the public accounting profession as 
a whole did not consider it worth 
while to devote the necessary time 
and effort required to train a large 
group of auditors thoroughly familiar 
with the peculiarities of insurance 
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accounting principles and problems, 
who would qualify as experts on 
insurance accounting. While, of 
course, the general knowledge, train- 
ing and experience of the public 
accountant fills probably 90% of the 
requirements for expert insurance 
examinations, the remaining 10% 
of specialized knowledge involved 
has not been given enough attention 
by the acccounting profession to en- 
able the majority of accounting firms 
to undertake insurance examinations 
or audits without hesitation. 

Because insurance companies are 
generally lenders rather than bor- 
rowers of money, they did not need 
the services of the public accounting 
profession in connection with estab- 
lising credit facilities with banks or 
other lending institutions. Prior to 
the last war, insurance companies 
rarely resorted to public financing 
to fill their capital needs. Whatever 
public financing was done was gen- 
erally done locally and without the 
necessity for filing registration state- 
ments with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Since the last 
war, however, the expansion of the 
industry required infusion of large 
amounts of new capital and a sub- 
stantial number of companies had 
to obtain additional capital through 
public offerings. This required fil- 
ing registration statements with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion or with state Blue Sky Com- 
missions and compelled the com- 
panies to employ public accountants 
to make the audits required in con- 
nection with such filings. In all such 
cases, of course, the audits were a 
duplication of statutory examina- 
tions with consequent duplication of 
cost to the companies. The logic of 
the situation caused both the public 
accountants and the insurance com- 
panies involved to start thinking 
about possible ways of eliminating 
this duplication. 


A New Interest 


In the public accounting profes- 
sion, the prospect of an opportunity 
to be of service to the insurance 
industry has created a new interest 
and a motive for taking the time and 
exerting the effort of becoming ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of in- 
surance accounting principles and 
practices and to train the necessary 


personnel in the phases of insurance 
examinations which are different 
from general auditing practices. For 
this purpose, in addition to the ef- 
forts of the individual public ac- 
counting firms, and for the purpose 
of coordinating such activities the 
American Institute of Accountants 
appointed a committee on insurance 
accounting which is now studying 
this problem and developing plans 
and programs for the public account- 
ants’ participation in insurance com- 
pany examinations should they be 
given the opportunity. 


Proposal for a New System 


The following proposal for the 
creation of a system for examination 
of insurance companies incorporates 
the best parts of the existing system 
and the best features of the systems 
of examination of companies in other 
regulated industries, and permits the 
utilization of the facilities available 
to the insurance industry in the vast 
body of professional public account- 
ants. It is believed that this system, 
if adopted, would eventually solve 
all of the existing defects and prob- 
lems in the examinations of insur- 
ance companies and improve their 
standards to the degree necessary io 
satisfy the requirements of both stat- 
utory state supervision and Public 
Law 15, thus helping to retain ex- 
amination of insurance companies 
in the hands of state supervisory 
authorities. 

Under this proposal the field ex- 
amination of financial condition is 
to be delegated to the independent 
public accountants who can qualify 
to handle insurance company exam- 
inations. The actuarial and general 
aspects of the company’s operations 
then would be examined into by a 
special group of highly trained ac- 
tuarial and technical personnel in 
the insurance departments involved 
who could be paid much higher sal- 
aries because of the more limited 
number of personnel involved. This 
should enable the insurance depart- 
ments to attract expert career men 
who would become more and more 
proficient as they gained more years 
of experience in this work. By im- 
proving the opportunities for pro- 
motion and security of tenure this 
system should also reduce the turn- 
over in present personnel. 
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Since each insurance department | 


is created under the particular law 
of its own state which may differ 
from state to state, and since not 
all insurance departments may agree 
with this proposal at this time, the 
proposal submitted is predicated 
upon voluntary adoption of this pro- 
cedure by each state as it finds it 
advantageous or advisable to join. 
For the present it is only proposed 
to create the machinery and make 
it available to all state insurance 
departments so that, if they wish to 
take advantage of this method of 
conducting examination of insurance 
companies, it is available to them. 

It is believed that once the ma- 
chinery is created, it will not be too 
many years before it will be adopted 
by most or perhaps all of the states, 
for the natural merits of this method 
of examination will attract all or 
most of the insurance supervisory 
authorities. On the other hand, it 
will also help make available to the 
insurance supervisory authorities 
from among the independent public 
accountants, who today are not in- 
terested in acquiring the special skills 
required, a large group of highly 
trained experts in insurance exam- 
inations. 


A National Standard 


A. National Board on Examination 
of Insurance Companies 


1. Composition of the National 
Board: 

The National Association of In- 
surance Commisioners shall create 
a Board to be known as the National 
Board on Examination of Insurance 
Companies. This Board shall consist 
of not less than three nor more than 
five members who are to be com- 
missioners of insurance. They are to 
be elected by the National Conven- 
tion to serve for terms of three years 
except for the members of the initial 
Board whose terms are to be one, 
two, and three years so as to rotate 
the terms in such a way that at each 
National Convention only one or 
two members are to be elected. 


2. Duties and Powers of the National 
Board: 

The National Board on Examina- 
tion of Insurance Companies shall 
have the following powers: 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A NEW GIANT 


that’s going places! 
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American Life Insurance Company is now operating in 
the ten states shown here plus Japan, Europe, Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii. Our famous POST 8, PAYMASTER, and 
JUMPING JUVENILE PLANS are responsible for rapidly 
increasing the earnings of our men in the field. For Details 
Write To: 






















J. W. Peavy, Jr., Vice-President 
American Life Insurance Company 
American Life Building 
Birmingham, Alabama 


ORDINARY © INDUSTRIAL © CREDIT + GROUP « BROKERAGE 


OF 


OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY SERVICE 





A CAREER OPPORTUNITY 
for building YOUR OWN Agency 
with 
WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL LIFE 


Wisconsin National Life’s expansion program offers YOU an 
inspiring opportunity to be a GENERAL AGENT. 


OPPORTUNITIES available in Wisconsin — Michigan — Illinois 
— Indiana — Minnesota. 


WNL is a medium sized aggressive company and offers a 

variety of Life and Accident and Sickness coverages, adequate 

territory and help in recruiting and financing new agents. 

WNL is the right size Company — large enough for recognition 

and prestige — small enough to recognize success. 

Write, wire or phone in complete confidence E. H. Metz, CLU, 
=m Vice-President, Director of Agencies 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 








— Founded 1908 — 
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Company Examinations—Continued 


(a) To promulgate minimum na- 
tional standards for the examination 
of insurance companies. 


(b) To promulgate and prescribe 
all forms of examination reports. 


(c) To promulgate, prescribe, and 
determine the qualifications of inde- 
pendent public accountants who may 
be qualified to conduct examinations 
of insurance companies and the areas 
of such examinations they may cover. 


(d) To create and maintain a roster 
of such independent public account- 
ants registered as qualified to con- 
duct examinations of insurance com- 
panies. 

(e) To create and employ one or 
more technical committees to exam- 
ine into, determine, and prepare the 
proper procedures, rules, and regu- 
lations necessary to carry out the 
duties of the National Board. 


B. Qualifications, Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities of Public Account- 
ants 


1. A registered independent public 
accountant shall be a certified public 
accountant or a public accountant 
duly licensed by any state of the 
United States who shall have filed 
an application with the National 
Board on Examination of Insurance 
Companies, and who has shown to 
the National Board satisfactory 
proof of his qualifications to conduct 
examinations of insurance compa- 
nies, and whose name has_ been 
entered on the roll of admissions 
maintained by the National Board. 
Proof of qualifications shall be in the 
form prescribed by the National 


Board which may be either oral or 
written examination or such other 
proof as may be considered satisfac- 
tory to the Board. 


2. The registration of an independ- 
ent public accountant shall continue 
in effect until the National Board 
for good cause and after proper 
hearing shall order the name of such 
public accountant to be stricken from 
the roll of admissions. 


3. It shall be the duty of the regis- 
tered independent public account- 
ants to conduct examinations of 
insurance companies in accordance 
with the minimum standards pre- 
scribed by the National Board and in 
accordance with good auditing and 
accounting practices and to render 
reports of such examinations in the 
form prescribed by the National 
Board. 


4. The registered independent public 
accountants shall be employed by the 
insurance companies and such em- 
ployment shall be recorded and rati- 
fied in the proceedings of the Board 
of Directors of such companies. 


5. The registered independent public 
accountants shall be responsible for 
the conduct of their examinations 
to the National Board and any vio- 
lation of the rules and standards 
prescribed by the National Board 
for conducting such examinations 
shall be, after proper hearing, due 
cause for the striking of their names 
from the roll of admissions. The 
reports of independent public ac- 
countants stricken from the roll of 
admissions shall not be acceptable 
to any insurance department as 
qualified reports of examinations of 
insurance companies. 


C. State Insurance Departments 


1. The examination powers of the 
states shall not be modified in any 
way by the creation of the National 
Board. The change in the system of 
examination of insurance companies 
shall be optional and not mandatory 
upon any insurance department. The 
insurance departments may accept 
the proposed change in system in 
full or in part only, in their dis- 
cretion and may maintain both sys- 
tems concurrently. 


2. Wherever the examination is au- 
thorized to be made by registered 
independent public accountants, the 
examination staff of the insurance 
department shall review their re- 
ports and make such other further 
examinations as may be required 
under the circumstances by either 
assigning examiners to conduct such 
further inquiries or by other appro- 
priate means. The use of the services 
of registered independent public 
accountants in connection with in- 
surance company examinations shall 
not constitute a delegation of any 
statutory duties by the personnel of 
the insurance departments, but shall 
merely be an additional aid to the 
insurance departments in the per- 
formance of their duty of examining 
into the affairs of the companies to 
determine compliance with the stat- 
utes pertaining to insurance com- 
panies. 


D. Responsibility of Insurance 
Companies 


1. Every insurance company duly 
licensed to transact insurance busi- 
ness in any state which adopted 
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Serving the progressive companies in NorthAmerica 
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the examination procedures recom- 
mended by the National Board, shall 
have the duty to employ a registered 
independent public accountant to 
conduct an examination of its rec- 
ords and affairs at least once every 
three years or more frequently if 
required to do so by its home state 
insurance department or the insur- 
ance department of any state in 
which it is licensed to do business. 


2. It shall make open to such regis- 
tered independent public accountaats 
any and all information, data, books, 
records, contracts or any other in- 
formation which they may require 
in the conduct of their examinations 
in accordance with the standards 
established by the National Board. 


3. It shall bear the cost of such ex- 
aminations at a rate to be determined 
by agreement between the insurance 
company and such registered inde- 
pendent public accountant. 


4. Every such company shall furnish 
to the insurance department of its 


; home state and every state in which 


it is licensed to transact business a 
copy of such examination within a 
reasonable time after the completion 
thereof and such copies shall be 
original or duplicate original copies 
bearing the signature of such regis- 
tered independent public account- 
ants. 


5. Wherever a company is unable to 
secure the services of a registered 
independent public accountant to 
conduct such examination, it shall 
so advise its home state insurance 
department which shall then appoint 
one from among those on the roll 
of admissions of the National Board 
and such company shall then pay a 
reasonable fee for such services. 


E. Convention Examinations 


1. In the case of convention exam- 
ination of an insurance company 
licensed in states which adopted the 
procedures recommended by the 
National Board, the reports of the 
registered independent public ac- 
countants shall be reviewed by the 
convention examiners who shall, if 
they find such reports satisfactory, 
limit their own examination to such 
review and the examination of those 
phases of the insurance company’s 
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“Serving the Nation from the South” 


ALL AMERICAN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LOUISIANA 


A STOCK LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


° COMPARATIVE STATEMENT ° 


Special Coupon taal ee: 


(Includes $31,794,000.00 Group on Federal Employees} 
PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND 


QvuaRTER BILLION DOLLAR PROGRAM OF EXPANSION 


LAFAYETTE, LOUISIANA 





December December 

31, 1955 31, 1956 
$ 446,403.38 $ 704,647.61 
229,988.90 225,019.14 
955,704.18 1 ,239,083.52 
108,935.00 140,435.00 
956,983.22 1,102,791.18 
117,448.26 137,383.70 
305,793.86 414,638.40 
67,166.62 41,381.20 
$3,188,.423.42  $4,005,379.75 














$2,158,812.51  $2,562,613.97 
89,483.94 125,921.00 
35,610.53 26,490.45 
30,083.01 

32,498.97 265,505.55 
33,647.53 36,844.26 
118,698.52 74,304.39 
312.50 11,635.23 
224,477.78, 273,786.58 
$2,693,542.28 $3,407,184.44 
335,000.00 375,000.00 
159,881.14 223,195.31 
$3,188,423.42 $4,005,379.75 








$209,440,961.56 


$1,440,699.44 
Jr., President 
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operations as are not covered by 
such reports. 


2. In the case of a convention ex-. 
amination of an insurance company 
licensed in some states which did not 
adopt the examination procedures 
recommended by the National Board, 
such procedures shall not apply, and 
the convention examination shall be 
conducted in the usual manner by 


examiners of the insurance depart- 
ments representing the various 
zones. Those of the states, however, 
which have adopted the procedures 
recommended by the National Board, 
in lieu of appointing their own ex- 
aminers to represent them, may ap- 
point registered independent public 
accountants to participate and to 
represent such states in such a con- 
vention examination, 
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How can this sock reduce 
your typing costs? 


SEE that sock? It weighs only two 
ounces. And that’s all it takes to press 
down one key on the new Royal Elec- 
tric. It’s the softest touch in typing! 

It takes only three ounces to depress 
the carriage return key. Fact is, the new 
Royal Electric is 13 times easter to operate 
than a non-electric typewriter. 


And thereby hangs a long list of sav- 
ings you tuck away every time your 


secretary performs at the new Royal 
Electric. Because lighter work means 


faster work...more work... better-looking 


work. 


Happier secretary! Happier you, too, 
when you see the letters—crisp and clean 
with that sparkling ‘book look.” 

Why not call in your local Royal Rep- 
resentative? A little office demonstra- 
tion should provide the final convincer. 


® 
ROYA electrrC - standard - portable + Roytype® business supplies 








Products of Royal McBee Corporation—World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 
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MODERN AIDS 





to = 
SUPER FILE 


Based on a new engineering concept, the 
new model Elevator File 63, manufactured 
by Diebold, Inc., is said to offer greater 
economy and efficiency in handling large 
volumes of records. The file can ac- 
commodate a wide range of record sizes, 
ranging from 2%" x 3” to 8” x 5” and is 
able to hold over 200,000 3” x 5” cards. No 
transcription of present records is required. 
The lightweight 13 inch tray used offers the 
operator a short reach so that records any- 
where in the file are accessible without 
stretching. All operations are automatic 
and well guarded by safety devices. 
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ROLL-BOY 


A self-inking rubber stamp that does three 
color printing in one application by use 
of roller ink pads, has been introduced by 
Force Western Inc. This unit, which re- 
quires only one-handed ‘operation, is said 
to make one thousand impressions before 
re-inking is necessary. A four line rubber 
plate carries the message, which is also 
shown, encased in plastic, on the curved 
top of the Rcll-Boy. 





LETTER OPENER 


A new letter opener which trims a 1/16” 
edge off any envelope up to #10 size, is 
claimed by the Bohn Duplicator Corporation 
to be five times faster than old fashioned 
envelope slitting. Finished in two tone 
enamel, this self-sharpening letter opener 
has a unique design that permits one hand 
operation: the envelope is inserted, the top 
plate depressed and the envelope opened 
in a single continuous motion, with a recep- 
tacle at the bottom collecting the cuttings. 





MODERN ADDING 


A new series of ten-key adding machines 
has been designed by the Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Company. Employing 
modernized styling and new color harmony, 
and engineered for speed and accuracy, 
the machine features an open keyboard for 
faster entry of figures, “Velvet Touch” ac- 
tion for easier operation, and interlocking 
to prevent errors. Built with extra capacity, 
the model illustrated lists 11 and totals 12, 
making it useful for ordinary multiplication. 
The machine is available in both electric 
and hand models and in an electric-hand 
model. 





TAPOCKET 


A new product for solving the problem 
of filing the punched tape or card which 
is made simultaneously with the source 
document for re-use in preparing succeed- 
ing documents has been designed by the 
Egry Register Company. Tapocket is a 
marginal punched continuous pocket form 
which can be filed by name of source docu- 
ment, acount number, order number or 
any other classification which will make 
it quickly accessible. The forms are also 
said to be easily adaptable to other sys- 
terms such as a file copy for manila werk 
orders or time cards. 
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ESTERBROOK presents the RECORDER 


L. 
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Now a truly dependable ball point desk set 


It writes 100 hours without refilling. At last, here is 
a desk ball point you can depend on. It took 9 years 
for Esterbrook to perfect the Recorder—and this 
painstaking craftsmanship shows in its superb writ- 
ing quality. 





The Recorder starts writing instantly. Ink flow 
* Ink won't 
smear... yet it washes right out of clothes. 


is steady—no blotting or “starving. 


New Wordathon Refill Cartridge writes up to 5 
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New Wordathon Cartridge shown full size 


times as long as ordinary ball points—more than six 
months’ normal office writing for only 69¢. 

Think how much this can save you in convenience 
and low, low maintenance costs! 

This amazing Wordathon Refill Cartridge comes in 
your choice of red, blue or black ink . . . fine or me- 
dium ball sizes. Try the new Esterbrook Recorder 
desk ball point soon. $2.95 at list for the complete 
set. Recorder de luxe, $3.95. 

























THE EXCITING 
DESIGN IN 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
iS BEING DONE 
WITH WooD 


You owe it to yourself and your business to see what today’s new 
designs in warm, friendly, quiet wood can do for your office. They can 
give your firm the look of tomorrow—aesthetically and functionally. 





Wood converts your private office into a “living” room—and promotes | 
efficiency, morale and good public relations in the general office. 
Whether replacing old desks and chairs, or equipping new space, | 
let your office furniture dealer demonstrate 

why it’s “better business to do it with wood.” 





B 


BETTER OFFICES FOR BETTER BUSINESS 
WITH FRIENDLY WOOD 


ooopD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
730 11th STREET N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
For better use of wood office furniture these companies contributed to the preparation of this message: Alma Desk Company, High Point, N.C. - Boling Chair Company, Siler City, N.C. 
Gregson Mfg. Company, Liberty, N. C. - Hoosier Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. - Imperial Desk Company, Evansville, Ind. - Indiana Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. - Indiana Desk Company, 
Jasper, Ind. « Jasper Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Office Furniture Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Seating Company, Jasper, Ind. - The Leopold 
Company, Burlington, Iowa - The B. L. Marble Chair Company, Bedford, Ohio - Myrtle Desk Company, High Point, N.C. - Nucraft Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. - The Taylor 
Chair Company, Bedford, Ohio - Thomas Furniture Company, High Point, N.C. - Associate Members: Art Woodwork, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec - Biltrite Furniture Mfg. Inc., Terrebonne, Quebec 
Canadian Office Furn. & School Furn., Ltd. (Preston Furn. Co., Ltd.) Preston, Ontario - Henderson Furniture, Ltd., St. Lambert, Quebec - Standard Desk Mfgrs., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
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Subject matter to be reproduced and Reversal Negative paper are exposed for 30 seconds 


ak * 


in this plate maker. Almost any of the standard photocopying light sources can be used. 


LEWIS T. BOLGER 
Systems Writer, Sparta, N. J. 


OR INSURANCE FIRMS with their 
| pe duplicating department or 
small printing plant there is a new 
technique for creating film negatives 
for offset plate processing. Using a 
combination of negative paper and 
thin film, the equipment and process- 
ing materials are now in production 
at Ampto, Inc. 


Reversal Negative 


The new technique for making 
litho negatives by the diffusion 
transfer process—either by the re- 
flex or print-through method—will 
be known as the “WP” (for water- 
proof) Reversal Negative System. 

For sometime there has been on 
the market, a transfer material which 
would produce a positive copy of 
original artwork, type layouts, tvpe- 
written, and other material for offset 
reproduction, All of these positives 
can be used to produce a presen- 
sitized positive working offset plate. 
However, those working with offset 
usually prefer to work with a nega- 
tive, because unwanted lines and dirt 
spots, pin holes and other errors or 
blemishes are readily eliminated by 
opaquing. The negatives are also 
easy to rule or scribe. Thus the posi- 
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tive film and positive working plate 
combination has had a limited mar- 
ket. 

With the Reversal Negative sys- 
tem the reproduction of same size 
material is speeded up considerably. 
Sets of reversal paper and thin base 
(.0035) film costing less than 30 
cents, are said to cut expenses sub- 
stantially. 

The negative emulsion is coated 
on a waterproof base, which means 
that the new combination will not 


NEW 
DUPLICATING 
AND PRINTING 
TECHNIQUE 





crease or split during transfer. The 
emulsion is on the front, not on the 
back as on conventionally-exposed 
litho film, so that reading, opaquing 
and scribing can all be done from 
the same side. 


An advantage claimed for the new 
process in the preparation of nega- 
tives for plate making is that it has 
fewer pin holes. Those remaining 
can be eliminated by the simple de- 
vice of making up two negatives and 


(Continued on the next page) 





The new RN film can be opaqued, scribed, screened as is the conventionally-exposed litho 
film. If time costs count, a second negative, overlaying the first, will eliminate pinholes. 
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CARILLON by 
SCHULMERICH 


e forecasts the weather 
® sounds the hour 
e plays seasonal bell music 


. . . ALL AUTOMATICALLY! 


For ages, the sound of bells has 
been the traditional voice of the 
community. Now a new, unique 
form of bell service permits you to 
win the approval and gratitude of 
your community. Schulmerich’s 
“‘Weather Bell” Carillon, developed 
through 35 years’ experience in 
more than 5,000 bell installations 
throughout the world, provides your 
institution with this effective means 
of traditional, dignified and contin- 
uous public relations. 

The “Weather Bell’’ is now in regu- 
lar use by leading financial and 
commercial institutions. Let us 
demonstrate in your own office. 


Address inquiries to 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
NN47 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 





SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS 








Duplicating Technique—Continued 


then overlaying them. Where fifteen 
or twenty minutes is devoted to 
opaquing on the average negative, 
the cost of 30 cents for a second 
negative more than offsets the time 
cost of opaquing, it is pointed out. 

Where original copy contains 
areas of fine and heavy lines or type, 
it has been found advantageous to 
make two negatives each with the 
proper exposure for fine or heavy 
lines. The unwanted portions of 
each film are eliminated with 
Farmer’s Reducer and the two are 
overlayed to make the printing plate. 

Halftones, up to eighty-five lines, 
copy best from glossy white stock 
such as is usually used in letterpress 
proofing, 

Exposures can be made in a wide 
variety of light boxes and standard 
photocopiers. In units such as the 
Robertson offset plate maker, expo- 
sure time is thirty seconds. In a 
high intensity contact box the rec- 
ommended exposure time is_ fifty 
seconds. Black light boxes can also 
be used, with exposure time at one- 
and-a-half minutes (with 
tubes). 

Most satisfactory light sources 
have been found to be an are light 
or an incandescent lamp, white or 
yellow. A clear or diffused yellow 
filter is used to filter out the blue 
light. 


green 


Opaque Material 


If the original material is opaque 
or where there is printing, etc. on 
both sides, the transfer copying is 
done by reflexing. Exposures of 
approximately fi‘ty seconds are rec- 
ommended in contact boxes com- 
monly used for printing “slow” or 
daylight types of transfer negatives. 

Where original material is on 
transparent or translucent stock it is 
advantageous to print through the 
original to the face of the Reversal 
Negative. Usual exposure time is 
used, with the emulsion side of the 
negative in contact with the back of 
the copy, to produce a right reading 
film. The offset plate will then be 
exposed with the base side of the 
film in contact with the plate. 

In processing the new Reversal 
Negative it is indicated that best 
results are achieved with the wet- 
roller type of transfer machine. The 





Film processing takes only 10 to 15 seconds 
in wet roller unit. Latter has several uses. 


solution for processing the new re- 
versal negative materials is being 
placed on the market by Ampto in 
packages sufficient to make twenty- 
six ounces or two quarts (fillings for 
the two available sizes of proces- 
sors). With normal care of storing 
in closed container between opera- 
tions a twenty-six ounce filling will 
last about one week, 

Following exposure, the Reversal 
Negative and Thin Base film are put 
through the solution by turning the 
transfer machine handle clockwise. 
The matching of paper and film, 
wetting the rollers and running the 
material through takes ten to fifteen 
seconds. Then the film and paper 
should remain in contact for at least 
a minute to assure adequate density 
of the transferred image ; and during 
this time care should be taken to 
keep them from sunlight or intense 
fluorescent light. 

After the film and paper have been 
peeled apart the image density is 
usually sufficient for immediate use. 
However, it will increase as the film 
dries. 

Photocopies can be made quickly 
in the Reversal Transfer unit by 
using Ampto Lumolite Negative, in- 
stead of the Reversal Negative, with 
the transfer positive paper. The ex- 
posure process is similar to that used 
for the Reversal Negatives, except 
that the yellow filter is eliminated. 
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SEE HOW THOUSANDS OF BUSY EXECUTIVES SPEED COMMUNICATIONS WITH PENCIL JOTTINGS AND VERIFAX COPIES 


No trick to breeze through half your 
mail without dictation and typing. 
When a letter asks questions —jot 
the answers in margin and mail a 
Verifax copy as your reply. When a 
report refers to several departments 
—jot “Joe, this (paragraph) concerns 






Price quoted subject 
to change 
without notice. 


ONLY $148 . . . Kodak’s new Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min- 
ute for just 24%¢ each. Even one-man 
offices report saving its cost the very 
first month! Thousands in use. Pays to 
have one in every department. 


you.” “Bill . . . Jack—note this.” 

In a minute your secretary will 
have Verifax copies on their way. 
(She can make 5 of these errorfree 
copies in 1 minute for just 242¢ each. ) 

Lots of short cuts like these! 
Chances are your savings the very 
first month—on dictation and typing 
alone—will pay for your Kodak Veri- 
fax Copier. (Priced as low as $148.) 
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new booklet “How I Learned the Verifax of Life.” 
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Free—new Don Herold booklet. Famous 
cartoonist-humorist’s booklet, “How I 
Learned the Verifax of Life,” has laughs 
—and work-saving tips—for bosses and 
secretaries on every page. How to end 
the “quoting” habit * How to do “all- 
day” re-typing jobs in 20 minutes » How 
to make an offset master in 1 minute. 
Mail coupon. Or phone nearest Verifax 
dealer, listed in “yellow pages” under 
photocopying equipment. 
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JOSEPH I. HOCH, 
© Secretary- 
Treasurer, 
Harrington- 
Hoch, Ince. 


FAST, ACCURATE POSTING and proof are two valuable assets of this National ‘Class 31’ Accounting Machine. 


“Our @lalional System 
saves us‘o,000 a year... 


pays for itself every 12 months!” 


‘*Mechanized bookkeeping with a Na- 
tional System has proved by far the 
most effective single way of cutting 
our agency operating costs,” writes 
Joseph I. Hoch, Secretary-Treasurer 
of Harrington-Hoch, Inc. “‘Thanks to 
its greater speed and efficiency, our 
National System saves us at least 
$5,000 a year and pays for itself 
every 12 months! 

“Our National ‘Class 31’ simul- 
taneously posts the customer’s ac- 
count, account current, policy reg- 
ister, and salesman’s commission 
statement—all done in less time than 
it takes to do any one by hand. Fur- 


thermore, it handles all our general 
ledger posting and keeps our records 
up-to-date and in proof at all times. 
This means smoother operation and 
better information at lower operating 
costs. 

“Our National System also pro- 
vides us with totals for the number 
of new policies and policy renewals 
plus the total amounts in dollars. The 
fine control over our business and the 
substantial time- and money-savings 
leave no doubt in our minds that a 
National System is an excellent in- 
vestment for any insurance agency!” 

A modern National System can 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, onio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 





—Harrington-Hoch, Inc. 
Richmond, Indiana 


improve efficiency and cut operating 
costs in your agency, too. Nationals 
soon pay for themselves in savings, 
then continue returning these savings 
as extra yearly profit. For full details, 
call your nearby National representa- 
tive today. He’s listed in the yellow 
pages of your phone book. 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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GUY FERGASON 





What About Office Unions? 


T IS SAID that an ostrich buries 

his head in order to hide himself 
from possible disturbing and outside 
influences. Of course, we know that 
this is not a fact, and if any head 
burying goes on, its purpose is for 
other than protection against exter- 
nal excursions by enemy forces. The 
ostrich shows signs of intelligence 
not always exhibited by man. 


Must Be Accepted 


Let it be understood quite clearly 
and promptly that we are writing 
about unionization, not as a political 
force or as a moral issue, but as a 
movement which at some time or 
other must affect management’s ac- 
tivities. If a union does exist among 
the clerical employees, or other occu- 
pational groups, management must 
communicate with its representa- 
tives, deliberate with its agents, and 
work with its members. 

The issue is not one concerning 
the existence either pro or con, but 
one of how to work with unions if 
the employees are union members 
or what steps might (and should) 
be taken to avoid unionization if it’s 
management’s desire to work more 
directly with the employees. Emo- 
tional appeals and prejudiced out- 
pourings will add nothing to the 
value of an objective appraisal of 
office unionization. 

In 1930, 4% of the labor force in 
the United States was engaged in 
clerical operations. By 1950, 16% of 
the labor force was in clerical work. 
We have seen no authoritative fig- 
ures for 1956, but we suspect that the 
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percentage of clerical workers to 
labor force is close to 20%. As a 
statistic these figures are not particu- 
lary impressive except to indicate 
the growth of the “white collar” 
group. Unions have looked upon the 
office worker group as the “un- 
touched land of opportunity” in 
which there are millions of potential 
dues paying members. 

Two basic factors have delayed 
the successful organization of this 
group—and it is interesting to ob- 
serve that management has had little 
influence or effect on either of the 
factors. First, there is the attitude 
of the unions toward the white collar 
worker. Their organizing staff has 
been busy in the industrial field so 
that little time has been spent in 
developing office unions except as 
the industrial or craft unions have 
expanded their coverage within spe- 
cific companies to encompass the 
office workers. It is our further 
opinion that unions have not recog- 
nized the difference in the thinking, 
the philosophy and the conditions 
of work as exist between the plant 
and the office worker. By and large, 
union organizers apply the same for- 
mulas and methods in their sporadic 
attempts at unionization of office 
personnel that they use in organizing 
plant personnel. 

The second factor is the basic dif- 
ference in the attitudes of the office 
worker as compared to the plant 
worker. When one discusses these 
“differences” there is always the 
possibility that the analysis will be 
misinterpreted as creating a class 
distinction between office workers 





and plant personnel. To repeat, we 
are referring to basic attitudes that 
each group has concerning unions. 

Office workers are more individ- 
ualistic—being in the “front office,” 
they feel closer to management. They 
also feel that they have an opportu- 
nity to advance their status in the 
organization by hard work. 

We doubt that management fully 
realizes how close the office and the 
plant are in’ respect to employee 
benefits. There was a time when the 
white collar worker enjoyed bene- 
fits not given to the blue collar em- 
ployees. However, after twenty 
years of collective bargaining, the 
blue collar worker enjoys every priv- 
ilege given to the office employees. 
Vacations, insurance, sick leaves, 
coffee breaks and hours of work are 
comparable. Obviously, the condi- 
tions of work, although greatly im- 
proved, are not as good as the office 
because the plant still presents 
“hazards” not met in the office. 


Eleven Increases 


Plant wages have passed office 
salaries, notwithstanding the sub- 
stantial adjustments made in office 
pay rates. Since 1941 (inclusive) 
there have been about eleven general 
pay increases, negotiated by ma‘or 
unions. Many of these wage adjust- 
ments have been substantial, such as 
in 1946 (18%¢ per hour—$1.48 per 
day for eight hour day), 1947 (16¢ 
per hour), 1950 and 1952 (16¢ per 
hour, each year), and again in 1956 
with a general minimum increase of 
15¢ per hour. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P267—Business Cards 


The business card is a three-way tool for 
the salesman: it gets him in to see his pros- 
pect and get him off to a good start, it 
helps him while he's there by promoting con- 
fidence in himself, his product and his com- 
pany, and helps him after he leaves by 
serving as a reminder of his call and provid- 
ing information the prospective buyer needs 
when he wishes to order. This booklet in- 
cludes pertinent details plus an analysis chart 
to assist in the most advantageous choice 
and use of business cards. 


P268—Saving Ideas 

This folio of ideas for saving time and 
money by the use of Colitho direct image 
offset plates, is divided into six parts: buy- 
ing, converting, selling, accounting, institu- 
tion-government and miscellaneous. The first 
four parts cover, in a broad way, the basic 
functions of all businesses. Several of the 
application ideas included, which were taken 
from actual uses of the plates, span several 
functions showing that they have the ability 
to do more than one job at a time. This 
booklet is intended to stimulate thinking by 
showing how firms have capitalized on the 
Paperwork saving features which are said 
to be made possible. 


P269—Forms Pattern Kit 

This booklet contains a ruling guide and a 
punching and perforating guide to aid in 
the designing of special accounting forms. 
These tell the kinds of ruling that can be 
specified, the slotted punchings used for 
ledger and journal forms, and the closed 
holes used for forms kept in ring and post 
binders. Standard bookkeeping machine 
punches are also shown. The booklet also 
contains suggestions for setting up a color 
control system making use of matching colors 
of ledger, index cards and thin papers. A 
chart is included listing brand names, rec- 
ommended uses, and sizes, weights and colors 
of ledger papers for regular and special 
forms, as well as the same type of guide for 
thin papers. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Office Unions—Continued 


Average weekly earnings in the 
manufacturing industry have risen 
from $25.20 in 1940 to $76.52 in 
1955, an increase of $51.32 per week, 
or an increase of approximately 
200% (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor). Hours of 
work increased slightly during this 
period of comparison (2.6 hours per 
week) and the principal increase 
was in the rate of pay rather than 
in the hours of work. 


Office Rates 


No accurate statistics are readily 
available for office pay rates dur- 
ing a comparable period. We went 
through our files of statistics and test 
checked specific job rates in office 
classifications and averaged the in- 
creases in job rates during this same 
approximate period and came up 
with a figure of 135%. We doubt 
if this is very far wrong—it does 
point out the fact that plant wages 
have moved faster than office rates. 
The productivity figure in plants also 
has moved higher than the office. 
Plant efficiency is very much higher 
than office efficiency. How much 
higher we do not know because there 
are no realistic figures concerning 
office productivity which we guess 
to be close to 60% of potential. 

We have gone into considerable 
detail concerning plant wages and 
benefits with no other purpose than 
to emphasize the fact that these are 
no longer factors in retarding the 
organization of office workers into 
unions. 

The retarding factors which still 
remain are 
(1) the closeness to management, 
(2) the attitude toward collective 
action, and 
(3) the fact that office jobs are less 
subject to standardization and uni- 
form pay (as compared to plant 
jobs). 

It is predicted that the white col- 
lar and professional and skilled work 
force will about double in the next 
twenty years (see article in Busi- 
ness Week, issue of September 22, 
1956, page 28—). If this takes place, 
and if management fails to provide 
opportunities for advancement for 
its present employees, the drive for 
office unions will be stepped up. 


We think tnat it is a fair state- 
ment to say that negotiating through 
a labor union presents problems 
which some in management have 
never faced. Free reign of decision 
is obviously limited by the necessity 
to bargain and win acceptance. Man- 
agement, for example, cannot in- 
crease or decrease the benefits of- 
fered employees without first having 
obtained the union representatives’ 
consent. 

Even the right of hiring, firing, 
transfer and promotion could be 
limited under certain conditions. 
Unions come in, usually, because 
conditions of employment are such 
that corrective action is warranted 
and when it appears to the employees 
that corrective action will not be 
forthcoming except by collective and 
protective group action. 

Legislation (Labor-Management 
Relations Act, commonly known as 
“Taft-Hartley”) limits the actions 
of management as well as labor in 
respect to unionization and conduct 
after unionization. That it may be 
a more effective limiting agent in 
respect to the former than the latter 
is a purely personal observation. 
Federal legislation pertains to com- 
panies engaged in inter-state com- 
merce and state legislation pertains 
to intra-state commerce. Insurance 
falls into inter-state commerce cate- 
gory when sales and service cross 
state lines. It seems appropriate to 
comment here that legal advice on 
the applicability of legislation, Fed- 
eral, state and local, is advisable. 


Seniority 


There is a tendency in union ne- 
gotiations for management to give 
up some of its prerogatives in the 
field of organization development, 
permitting “seniority” to become the 
criterion for advancement rather 
than ability and management poten- 
tial. This springs from the drive 
of unions to protect its members 
(employees) from loss of opportu- 
nity arising from outside employ- 
ment for higher level jobs. 

A large national organization 
found that its contract with the union 
called for “posting” all vacancies 
and screening all applicants from 
within the company before it could 
hire from the outside. It is said that 
this company had been careless in 
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developing employees for promo- 
tion; hence the employees pressed 
hard for the correction of this con- 
dition. Excesses inevitably arise as 
a cure for other excesses—i.e., ex- 
cesses in the way of precautions and 
obstacles are intended to prevent 
excesses in the carelessness of man- 
agement in internal promotion. 

In working with unions, manage- 
ment will soon observe the increase 
in the number of grievance cases 
coming to their attention. They are 
apt to link the increase in grievances 
with the presence of the union as a 
“cause and effect” situation. Unions 
as a rule do not cause grievances 
(unless there is a poorly worded and 
developed contract). Unions do pre- 
sent a means and channel whereby 
grievances can be heard. 

Every office has grievances, but 
management has been slow to recog- 
nize this fact. They often associate 
a grievance with dissatisfaction and 
criticism so that the grieved em- 
ployee is reluctant to ask for a hear- 
ing, fearful that his job security will 
be jeopardized. Line management 
is particularly guilty of this attitude, 
being unwilling to recognize that 
misunderstandings will take place 
and misinterpretations are bound to 
arise. 

The union provides a means of 
presenting grievances and provides 
protection to the one making the 
complaint. 

One of the prevailing areas for 
discontent, dissatisfaction and griev- 
ance is nepotism which is found in 
large as well as small organizations. 
Favoritism without merit springing 
from “blood relationship” causes 
considerable disturbance in an or- 
ganization. Any favoritism is re- 
sented by employees. Arbitrary 
judgment by supervisors is another 
area of friction. Lack of uniformity 
in the application of rules and regu- 
lations will also cause trouble. One 
company found considerable turn- 
over because a department manager 
being opposed to smoking would not 
permit it in his department, not- 
withstanding the fact that the com- 
pany policy permitted smoking. 

In another company the manager 
restricted the coffee break and took 
prejudicial action against employees 
who “took the break” while other 
departments freely allowed the fif- 
teen minute morning and afternoon 
recess. Another manager set up his 
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Model 5000 typifies the superior features of a Tiffany Stand. ai are 
Heavy, all-steel construction. Adjustable open top. . . escape-hatch Sold gh better d 
for noise; large drop leaf; iron castings cover retractable casters, 


anchor stand in place when in use. 
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More efficient operators—less fatigue and 
irritation from noise and vibrations. 


Fewer accidents—no tripping, scratches, 
snagged hose; no machines toppled over. 


Portability for office machines—used more & 
hours per day, easily moved wherever needed. 


Extra desk space—the right machine in the 
right place, without cluttering desks. 
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own ideas about “men wearing coats 
in the office,” whereas in other de- 
partments it was considered to be.an 
individual matter having no rela- 
tionship to policy. One manager 
inflexibly enforces office hours while 
others take a broader viewpoint— 
one restricts the use of the telephone 
for “personal cal's,’’ whcreas others 
permit the use of company facilities. 
Discriminatory attitudes and actions 
cause trouble. Uniformity of policy 
—fairness of application—and rea- 
sonable tolerance are essential to 
good management. 

If a union does nothing more it 
certainly causes management to re- 
view its policies and practices. Hav- 


ing had an unrestricted hand in em- 
ployee relations, some managers find 
a union situation intolerable because 
of the fact that their judgments have 
been unchallenged. Arbitrary han- 
dling of employee relations is not a 
good basis for developing loyalty. 
What should management do? 
That's a question which has as many 
answers as there are personal phi- 
losophies. From the cold and im- 
personal standpoint of good manage- 
ment techniques, it appears to us 
that there are some attitudes which 
can be improved. 
1. Survey your organization and 
compare the conditions of employ- 
(Continued on page 74) 
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effective internal auditing 


GEORGE D. McCARTY, Partner 
Price Waterhouse & Company 


N INTERNAL AUDIT DEPART- 
_ will be only as effective 
and efficient as are the key person- 
nel directing its activities. Accord- 
ingly, it is essential that the person 
in charge of an internal audit depart- 
ment and his key assistants be men 
of high caliber possessing imagina- 
tion and analytical ability. An ac- 
counting education and _ previous 
public accounting experience serve 
as an ideal background for such key 
personnel. 


Separate Division 


Also, it is recommended that the 
internal audit department be a sepa- 
rate division of the company and, if 
possible, that the chief internal audi- 
tor be responsible to the president 
or an auditing committee of the 
board of directors so that no restric- 
tions would be placed on the areas of 
activities to be covered or the scope 
of work to be performed by his de- 
partment. 

With a nucleus of competent key 
staff there should be no difficulty in 
establishing appropriate audit pro- 
grams and a training program to ac- 
quaint new men with company pol- 
icies and procedures peculiar to the 
insurance field. It is also desirable 
to have periodic refresher training 
courses in order to keep the audit 
staff up to date on changing policies 
and procedures and new auditing 
techniques. 

The effectiveness of an internal 
audit department should not be ap- 
praised in terms of the number of 
its personnel but rather in the qual- 
ity of its performance. If a proper 
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segregation of duties exists among 
treasury and accounting personnel 
in a company so as to provide good 
internal accounting control, the num- 
ber of persons required in the in- 
ternal audit department may be kept 
to a reasonable minimum. 

It therefore follows that the inter- 
nal audit department personnel 
should be well compensated and 
given every opportunity to develop 
by means of rotating assignments 
and adequate “on the job” super- 
vision of the less experienced men. 

The several activities of an inter- 
nal audit department embrace rou- 
tine auditing, nonroutine investiga- 
tions, i.e., carried out sporadically, 
and a review of company procedures 
from the standpoint of efficiency as 
well as internal control. 

With regard to routine auditing, 
it is essential that the internal audit 
department not get into a position 
of checking every transaction. It is 
unfortunate but true that in some 
companies internal audit personnel 
are, in fact, performing ordinary ac- 
counting or clerical duties. Usually 
their checking is superimposed on 
the normal clerical processing con- 
ducted by members of the account- 
ing, treasury or other departments. 

Although an internal audit staff 
is a strong factor in a system of in- 
ternal control, it performs primarily 
a policing function to assure the con- 
tinued and adequate operation of the 
“built in” internal controls. The 
“built in” safeguards should be by 
means of a proper segregation of 
duties of personnel in the accounting 
and treasury divisions of a company. 

Functions of a clerical and ac- 
counting nature which frequently are 
carried out erroneously by internal 
audit staff include the pre-audit, on 


a continuous basis, of cash receipts 
and disbursements. In some cases, 
internal audit departments even 
maintain accounting control over 
cash receipts and disbursements rec- 
ords and review and control all 
journal vouchers, in effect duplicat- 
ing basic accounting records. They 
also control the movement of secu- 
rities in and out of vaults and ex- 
amine all data supporting the pur- 
chases and sales of securities and 
the related income thereon. Fre- 
quently they conduct, on a detailed 
basis, analytical examinations of 
selected expenses or other accounts 
for the entire year. 

When internal auditors carry out 
complete detailed checks of masses 
of data, such as in the operations re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph, 
their perceptive senses are likely to 
be dulled by the routineness of their 
tasks. It is a well-established fact 
that an intelligent and careful review 
of a sampling of items produces 
more effective results than a routine 
100% check. 


It is incumbent upon the internal 
auditor to review the system of in- 
ternal control in force before he for- 
mulates his audit programs and to 
appraise the system during the 
course of subsequent examinations 
of departments or divisions of the 
company. 


Test System 


Where the existing internal con- 
trol is adequate he should confine his 
auditing to tests, either on the basis 
of the selection of a period, such as 
a day, a week, or so many days a 
month, or by the selection of a num- 
ber of accounts or transactions either 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Internal Auditing—Continued 


on a judgement or statistical sam- 
pling basis. Most routine auditing 
projects should be carried out on a 
test basis, as well as many nonrou- 
tine projects. 

Nonroutine investigations by the 

internal audit department should 
cover areas where internal account- 
ing control necessarily is limited be- 
cause of a small number of people 
participating in the processing of 
transactions or because transactions 
are being | rocessed at other offices 
or branches of the company or by 
its agents or correspondents. Some 
examples of areas where nonroutine 
audit investigations of a life insur- 
ance company would be carried out 
follow : 
1. Death benefit payments made on 
long-outstanding claims where the 
beneficiary or next of kin has been 
difficult to locate or where proof is in 
dispute, such as in the case of double 
indemnity claims. 


Loan Confirmation 


2. Direct confirmation on a test basis 
of policy loans, particularly those 
made by offices other than the home 
office. In carrying out such confir- 
mation procedures both positive and 
negative type confirmation requests 
may be used in appropriate circum- 
stances. Where positive confirma- 
tion requests are used, second re- 
quests should be made to those not 
replying to the initial requests. 
Where no reply is received after 
the second request, supporting data 
should be examined relative to the 
loans, such as signatures on policy 
loan applications, the insurance pol- 
icy applications and endorsement 
signatures on loan checks. 

3. Insurance companies are writing 
an increasing amount of group in- 
surance whereby the policyholders 
are on a self-accounting basis. It is 
important that the applicable payroll, 
claim, or other personnel records 
of such policy holders be examined 
at least every two or three years, 
particularly those holders having an 
adverse claim experience. If 
sible, new policyholders in this cate- 
gory should be visited, say, at the 
end of the first policy vear in order 
to determine that their practices and 
record keeping are adequate. -\ test 
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confirmation with selected claimants 
collecting payments under group 
policies is recommended as one of 
the steps in a program of auditing 
policyholders on a self-administered 


basis. 


Lapsed Policies 


4. Confirmation should be requested 
on a test basis with respect to lapsed 
policies, as there have been cases 
where agents have collected premi- 
ums and allowed policies to lapse 
in order to cover up the withholding 
of such premiums. Also, where 
agents have frequent cancellations 
of policies and where they indicate 
that they are accepting notes for 
premiums in excess of the general 
experience of agents in the area, test 
confirmations should be made direct 
with policyholders. 

5. The books and records of 
respondents who handle mortgage 
loans for the company should be 
audited at intervals, including direct 
confirmation with mortgagors of 
selected balances, determination of 
the adequacy of escrow funds and 
ascertainment that taxes have been 
paid by the correspondent. Also, it 
should be determined that fire insur- 
ance coverage of property is carried 
with an approved company with 
sufficient capital to cover potential 
losses. 

6. The sales and related records of 
tenants under leases which call for a 
percentage of gross receipts or rental 
determined other than on a fixed 
basis should be examined by the in- 
ternal audit department periodically. 
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Construction Costs 


7. The construction costs for new 
properties or additions to existing 
properties for occupancy by an in- 
surance company should be reviewed 
by the internal audit department, as 
well as construction costs incurred 
in connection with company housing 
pro‘ects. 
8. Examinations should be made by 
the internal audit department of 
company-operated housing projects 
to determine that rental income, 
miscellaneous receipts such as from 
laundry rooms, cleaning services, 
etc.. have been recorded properly. 
Wherever practicable, internal au- 
dit department projects should be 
undertaken on a surprise basis, i.e., 


without prior notice to the persons 
under whose jurisdiction records to 
be audited are maintained. 

Also, it is generally desirable that 
the internal auditor examine sup- 
porting data in the department in 
which transactions originate, for ex- 
ample, escrow payments for taxes, 
water rents, etc., should be tested 
in the mortgage loan department 
and payments to policyholders for 
matured endowments, policy loans, 
cash surrender values, etc. should be 
tested in the applicable department 
rather than in the treasurer’s depart- 
ment where all the necessary data 
supporting disbursements may not 
be available for review. 


Reduces Expense 


The paper work involved in the 
processing of transactions in an in- 
surance company may be termed as 
equivalent to the production activity 
of a manufacturing company. Ac- 
cordingly, officials should be as 
interested and anxious to improve 
their procedures and reduce costs as 
is the management in a manufactur- 
ing operation. It is in this area that 
a well functioning internal audit de- 
partment can be of vital assistance. 

Personnel of the internal audit de- 
partment are in the unique position 
to objectively appraise company pro- 
cedures and should originate many 
suggestions for improvements in 
existing practices. Even in cases 
where a company is large enough 
to have a separate methods and pro- 
cedures group, many of the proce- 
dures and practices which are in- 
efficient or not in conformity with 
current practices should be noted 
by the internal audit department 
during the course of its work, and 
directed to the attention of the meth- 
ods and procedures group. 

It is essential therefore that key 
personnel in the internal audit de- 
partment keep themselves informed 
regarding developments in the sys- 
tems and procedures field, including 
mechanized and electronic processes. 
Their knowledge need not be that 
of an expert in a particular systems 
area but rather an awareness of the 
existence of systems problems and 
the various remedies which may be 
available for their solution. A few 
of the recent developments in sys- 
tems and procedures of life insur- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Is this how they act on your form letters? 


Give them the “Hand Typed”’ look 
that makes them look important! 


Why send out form letters that look like handbills? 
Robotyper will give them all the warmth and appeal of 
a personally dictated letter . . for as little as a penny 
a page! 

And it’s astoundingly fast! Robotyper works some- 
thing like a player piano . . . except it operates an elec- 
tric typewriter. It automatically turns out 4 to 16 times 
more typing than any human can! 


Want to personalize your letters? Robotyper stops at 
any selected point. Lets you type in dates, names or 


ROBOTYPERS 


Products of Royal McBee Corporation, 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


figures. If one Robotyper isn’t enough, you can hook up 
two, three, or even four together. One typist can easily 
operate them all. 


Robotyper can also be used to compose and type 
routine business letters. Simply make up a list of stan- 
dard paragraphs covering most usual situations. Check 
off the proper paragraphs for any given letter. Robo- 
typer does the rest. 

And it’s all so easy! Any typist who can push a button 
can operate a Robotyper. It takes only minutes a day 
from her regular work. 


If you send out form letters, reports or bulletins, you 
should learn how Robotyper can improve their looks, 
and save money doing it. 


send for free booklet 








° Royal Typewriter Company 
Westchester Avenue, Portchester, N. Y. 
Please send me 6-page booklet on how Robo- 
typer can multiply our typing production. 


Name 





Company. 





Street 








City. State 














John Diebold, 29, the world's top automatic 
expert, tests 702 computer, or giant brain. 


W. ALEC JORDAN 
New York, N. Y. 


LINK! YOU HEAR YOUR DIME 
cee in the telephone. Bzzzzzzz! 
You dial. More buzzing—then from 
miles away you hear a cheerful voice. 
You speak for three minutes, say 
goodbye, hang up. For a few cents 
you've had the same pleasure your 
grandparents rode miles to get. 
Automation ! 


What Is it Really? 


You hear a lot about automation 
these days. Some people say it’s 
good, others say it’s bad, but few 
understand what automation really 
is: simply the use of a ma- 
chine to run another machine—which 
in turn controls the actions of the 
“boss”. 

The thermostat, for example, 
“bosses” the furnace by regulating 
the amount of fuel the furnace con- 
sumes. When the temperature drops 
to a certain point, the thermostat 
automatically feeds more fuel to the 
furnace. But then, as the furnace 
gives off more heat causing the tem- 
perature to rise, “Boss Thermostat” 
feels the effect and must automati- 
cally give less fuel. That’s auto- 
mation—one machine running an- 
other, which in turn controls the 
first. 

It seems, 


“Boss” 


when first you think 
about automation in factories, that 
when a machine comes along that 
can run other machines, the new ma- 
chine is likely to cause unemploy- 
ment. It’s certainly true that as auto- 


G2 





automation... 


boon or bane? 


mation becomes more widespread, 
fewer men will be needed to run 
machines. 


Better Jobs 


Happily, incredibly larger num- 
bers of people will be required 
behind the scenes in new, more in- 
teresting, and better paying jobs: 
machine designers, system engineers, 
machine builders, machine repair- 
men, high-level operators, executives 
at all levels. 

Many of these new, more impor- 
tant and higher-paying jobs will be 
filled by men who formerly ran ma- 





chines—men who were alert to prog- 
ress, eager to learn and advance. 
Just as many smart radio men went 
into TV, many machine operators 
will go into jobs connected with 
automation. The old jobs, of course, 
like in radio, will still be available 
for a long time—automation is com- 
ing gradually, not all at once. 


One effect of industrial progress 
on employment was well summarized 
by clear-thinking Philip Murray, 
late president of the C.1.0., when he 
said: 


“The industrial revolution that has 
taken place in the U.S. in the past 





A Magnetic Drum Data Processing Machine which may play role of "doctor's helper.” 
Such use, if developed, would free physicians for technique, diagnostic exploration. 
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twenty-five years has brought into 
employment an additional twenty 
million people.” 

John L. Lewis, devoted president 
of United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, brought out another important 
point when he noted: 
“Mechanization in the United States 
has robbed the coal industry of some 
of its elements of slave toil.” Since 
1910, Mr. Lewis has seen the pick 
and shovel largely replaced in coal 
mines by mechanical drills and elec- 
tric carts. He’s also seen the work 
week shortened and miners’ wages 
more than tripled! 


Advanced Society 


Ranking authority on automation, 
and president of the world’s largest 
firm of automation experts is John 
Diebold, brilliant young management 
consultant to many companies. Says 
the foresighted Mr. Diebold: 
“Automation will mean a standard 
of living which few people today can 
imagine. Automated factories will 
flood us with more and better prod- 
ucts than we’ve ever had. Monoto- 
nous, backbreaking and low paying 
jobs will nearly all be eliminated. In 
their place,’ employees will learn 
more mentally stimulating and 
higher paying jobs—positions which 
will require a capacity for what 
might best be called alert relaxation. 

“People, not machines, will always 
be the progenitors of progress. Ma- 
chines—however big and productive 

are still only tools. But thanks 
to man’s inventiveness, skills, and 
insatiable desire for a higher stand- 
ard of living, these new tools will, 
in a very few years, mean a fuller, 
more richly satisfying life for all 
of us.” 

Better jobs, higher pay, less “slave 
toil,” more and better products— 
come on, machines, we're tired of 
push-buttons. We want buttons that 
push themselves! 


PORTABLE P.A. SYSTEM 


A TRANSISTORIZED, completely port- 
able public address system that re- 
quires no external power source 
and weighs only eighteen pounds, 
has been developed by the Antrex 
Corp. 

Entirely American-made, the unit, 
called “Redcap,” is built into an 
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attaché case about six inches wide, 
fourteen inches deep and eighteen 
inches long. Components are a high 
fidelity transistor amplifier, a heavy- 
duty eight-inch speaker, a micro- 
phone and controls, and two flash- 
light batteries. 

The system draws all its power 
from the two batteries, and thus is 
ready for instant use anywhere 
without electrical connections. Bat- 
teries are easily replaceable and 
give up to fifty hours of service; the 
self-contained microphone may be 
used either in the hand, or stand- 
mounted. 

For use either inside or out of 
doors, this high fidelity unit deliv- 
ers sufficient volume to be heard 
clearly over an area of more than 
6,000 sq. ft. without auxiliary 


speakers, 





STIK-TACKS 


HESE LITTLE PLASTIC WAFERS 
poe be used wherever pin-ups, 
notices or signs need to be posted 
or delicate material displayed or 
mounted. Stik-tacks are adhesive on 
both sides and consequently out of 
sight when in use. They are said to 
stick instantly to any clean, dry sur- 
face, including wood, metal and 
glass, and can be easily removed 
without damage or trace to back- 
ground or material displayed. They 
are easy to handle, will not stick to 
fingers, are ready for application just 
as they come from the package and 
may be used over and over again. 














Are you 
MAKING or MISSING 
the extra profits that 


GOOD LETTERS PRODUCE? 


USINESS letters are your best opportunity 
Bio help someone better understand you, 
your company, your product, or some un- 
usual situation . . . an opportunity to change 
an opinion, make a new friend, create a 
sale, sell an idea, or accomplish some other 
worthwhile objective. 

In this easy-to-read guide, you will find 
a careful outline of the methods used by 
successful business letter writers, together 
with practical pointers on how to apply these 
methods to your own specific problems. It 
discusses the principles involved and _ the 
procedures to follow in preparing and dic- 
tating business letters that get results, analyz- 
ing practically every kind of letter—from 
sales, inquiry, complaint, and collection, to 
application and routine. 


HOW TO WRITE BETTER 
BUSINESS LETTERS 


By EAREE A. BUCKLEY 
President, The Earle A. Buckley Organization 


Fourth Edition, 280 pages, $4.00 


ACKED with examples of both good and 
Poad letters, this manual illustrates the righ 
and wrong ways of putting a letter together. 
It analyzes actual letters, showing on the 
original exactly what is strong or weak about 
the copy as written. Clear explanations tell 
you how to write the opening, body, and 
close of a letter . . . how to make a letter 
productive . . . how to dictate, etc. The 
formula for sales letters, letter problems, 
letter “don'ts,” testing a letter—all are dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of improving 
your writing style and method of expression. 
The points are logically discussed—starting 
with an analysis of the product, prospect, 
and proposition, on through to the actual 
“building” of letters from start to finish. 


CONTENTS 
. Analysis 
. The Formula for Sales Letters 
Writing the Opening 
. Writing the Body 
. Writing the Close 
How to Make a Letter Productive 
. Letter Problems 
. Pointers on Letters to Different 
Kinds of Prospects 
9. Pointers on Specific Types of 
Letters 
10. Answers to Letter Questions 
11. On Testing 
12. Letter Don’ts 
13. Illustrated Letters 
14. Letter Uses 
15. Dictated Letters 
Miscellany: About Business Manners 
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Order from 
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Office Unions—from page 67 


ment as compared to your competi- 
tors in your geographical area in 
respect to— 
a) Salary scale. 
b) Working conditions. 
c) Opportunities for promotion. 
d) Methods. 
2. Keep your employees informed as 
to your plans, policies, expectations. 
Consider them as part of the organ- 
ization rather than as expendable 
items of business. 
3. Review your own attitudes and 
work habits and see if you are setting 
an example of efficiency and dili- 
gence. Employees like to follow 
management rather than be con- 
sidered under a double standard of 
conduct. 
4. Be alert to grievances and where 
trouble spots develop, face up to 
them and try to correct the situation. 
You cannot know what your employ- 
ees think if you isolate yourself from 
contact. 
5. Train your supervisors (if you 
have supervisors) in management 
techniques. Teach them to work 
through the employees. Leadership 
is more important than bossing the 
employees. 
6. You can talk to your employees 
and express your views concerning 
unions, but you cannot make “prom- 
issue “threats’’—reprisals 
will result in long and often costly 
quasi-judicial hearings which usu- 
ally end in rulings of “discrimination 
and/or coercion” (of course, pro- 
vided the facts indicate that coercion, 
etc. took place). “Cease and desist” 
orders cause management to lose 
face, particularly under the circum- 
stances which usually accompany 
such hearings in which management 
is in opposition to the employees. 
7. 1f negotiation with a union be- 
comes a reality, make up your mind 
what you can do, and will do, based 
on fairness and reason, and resist 
to the fullest all union incursions to 
management’s field of responsibili- 
ties, but do not approach the prob- 
lems with emotion or bitterness. 
The rule of reason should apply. 
The important area of analysis 
is not that a union has become the 
representative of your employees, 
but why it became so. There usu- 
ally is a reason, the analysis of which 
should be in prospect rather than in 
retrospect. 


ises” or 
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Internal Auditing—from page 70 


ance companies, some of which have 
been promoted by internal auditors, 
are mentioned in the following para- 
graphs. 

The practice of sending acknowl- 
edgments of receipt of premiums to 
policyholders has been discontinued 
for the most part, except where 
such acknowledgments are requested 
specifically. 


Repetitive Statements 


Some companies retain paid pol- 
icy loan agreements unless they are 
requested by the borrowers. This 
practice is in use by a number of 
larger banks with respect to con- 
sumer and other personal loan agree- 
ments. Several companies have 
eliminated the necessity for sending 
out repetitive statements or notices 
to mortgagors for direct serviced 
mortgage loans, and in lieu thereof, 
furnish the borrowers with a coupon 
book. The borrower merely detaches 
a coupon each month and mails it 
in with his remittance. A similar 
practice has also been adopted for 
policyholders who pay their insur- 
ance premiums on a monthly basis. 

With the advent of mechanical 
processing equipment, most compa- 
nies now send out combined pre- 
mium and dividend notices in place 
of separate notices previously for- 
warded. 

Improvements in posting and 
sorting operations can be adopted by 
the use of mechanical equipment to 
eliminate duplication. For example, 
postings of disability benefit pay- 
ments, previously made to branch 
office records by some companies, 
were discontinued inasmuch as the 
home office frequently prepares and 
sends such checks to the branch 
office for direct transmittal to the 
claimant. 


Mortgages 


With regard to serviced mortgage 
loans, some companies, by the use 
of predetermined controls of monthly 
payments from each correspondent, 
have eliminated the need for main- 
taining duplicate mortgage loan rec- 
ords. Whenever it is necessary to 
do so, in the relatively small per- 
centage of cases, additional informa- 
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“Remember, no insurance policies—we can't 
keep up with the payments on the last one 
we stole." 





tion can always be obtained from the 
correspondent. 


Very often, data submitted from 
the field must be transcribed for use 
in the home office. Efforts by cer- 
tain companies to eliminate this un- 
necessary work have led to revision 
of forms and field preparation 
of applications for coverage under 
small group protection plans where 
policies can be completed in the field. 
There undoubtedly are other areas 
where similar steps may be adopted. 


Statistical Sampling 


It has been mentioned previously 
that the internal audit department 
should make use of statistical sam- 
pling in carrying out audits. In con- 
cluding this article, it is suggested 
that such staffs be alert to the possi- 
bilities of recommending a statistical 
approach, which makes use of mathe- 
matical formulae, in the original 
processing of documents. With the 
mass of detail handled by the aver- 
age life insurance company, there 
should be some applications for sta- 
tistical sampling, with substantial 
resultant savings in clerical time. 
Commercial companies have been 
using the statistical sampling ap- 
proach, in lieu of a 100% detailed 
check, of incoming vendor’s in- 
voices, merchandise received, phys- 
ical counts of inventories of mer- 
chandise and supplies and in other 
areas. 


Reprinted A cp ang: from “The Inter- 
preter,” publish by the Insurance Accounting 
and Statistical Association, 
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IBM 709 


A NEW SysTEM has been unveiled by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation as the latest addition to its 
700-series of electronic data processing machines. It will 
vary considerably as to the number of units used, but a 
typical system would lease for around $56,000 a month or 
sell for about $3,000,000. 

The new data processing system is said to utilize in- 
structions unlike any of those found in present-day stored 
program computers. Developed to provide greater pro- 
gramming flexibility, they include conversion instruc- 
tions which permit the machine to perform rapidly calcu- 
lations on data prepared in number systems other than 
the 709’s basic system of binary arithmetic. This means 
that all problem data can be kept in whatever form is 
most economical and desirable for the work at hand, 
rather than in a number system compatible to the com- 
puter. 

The new 709 system introduces IBM’s 729 Magnetic 
Tape Unit which features a data processing innovation. 
The 729 automatically checks for accuracy information 
on magnetic tape as it is being written—the first time 
this feature has been available in a data processing sys- 
tem. The unit signals when an error is detected, the tape 
writing operation may then be stopped, and the informa- 
tion rewritten. 

An important contributing factor to the 709’s extraor- 
dinary calculating speed is its rapid access, high capacity 
magnetic core storage or “memory.” Up to 32,768 
“words” of problem or instruction data can be held in 
core storage, a “word” being equal to a ten decimal digit 
number. This-means that the equivalent of over 327,000 
decimal digits can be stored in the 709’s magnetic core 
storage. Any “word” in core storage can be located and 
made ready for use in only 12 millionths of a second. 
The magnetic core storage unit’s tremendous capacity 
fulfills the need for completely internal high-speed han- 
dling of voluminous problem data, reference tables, and 
lengthy programs. 

Another aid to the 709’s high-powered operation is 
the new IBM 766 Data Synchronizer which permits the 
system to read, write, and calculate simultaneously. Up 
to three data synchronizers can be included in a 709 
computing system, each containing two channels for en- 
tering and taking out problem data. Eight tape units 
can be attached to each of these channels, making it 
possible to utilize up to 48 tape units. A card reader, 
card punch, and printer can be attached to one channel 
of each data synchronizer for nine additional input- 
output units and two magnetic drum storage units and 
an IBM 740 Cathode Ray Tube Recorder can be con- 
nected to the central processing unit, for a total of 60 
input-output units that can be incorporated in a 709 
system. 

Any combination of six input-output units can be op- 
erating simultaneously, one for each of the six channels 
provided by the three 766 Data Synchronizers. For ex- 
ample, a tape and a card reader can be reading the prob- 
lem while two tape units, a printer, and a card punch are 
writing out parts of the solution. While this information 
is being transmitted into or out of the system, the 709’s 
high-speed arithmetic unit is completely free to calculate 
other phases of the problem. 
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New, low-cost unit is All-Electric, copies 
agents’ reports, claims, charts, etc., in 4 fast 
seconds... eliminates chemicals, negatives. 


Copies made in 4 fast seconds from written, typed, drawn or 
printed materials keep you on top of every situation, help you 
serve your clients better. This new THERMO-FAX “'Secre- 
tary’ Copying Machine is the on/y All-Electric, dry process 
copy maker. There are no chem- 
icals. No special installations. 
You make direct one-step copies 
of your originals for as little as 5¢ 
per copy. And you now get all 
these exclusive advantages for just 
$299.* For complete details on 
faster, really modern office copy- 
ing, send the coupon below. 
*Suggested retail price. 






® 
Thermo-Fax 
COPYING PRODUCTS 
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G> The terms THERMO-FAX and SECRETARY are trademarks of Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. General Export: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16. N. Y. 
*asennc™ In Canada: P. 0. Box 757, London, Ontario. 
PA re ee ee | 
| Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company | 
| Dept. KT-47, St. Paul 6, Minnesota | 
| Send details on the cost-cutting, time-saving new THERMO-FAX | 
| “Secretary” Copying Machine. | 
Name 
| Company Secteicniadti tiene teonpnicnaeminmnsipen IN 
| Address ie aes ee 
| City. ms Zone____ State metab 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 





Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 


obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHIINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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106. 


Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
136. 
30. 
31. 


Composing 

Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-filming 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
Typewriter, Automatic 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 
139. 
36. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 

Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
4. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
ot. 
143. 
52. 
53. 
134. 
54. 
56. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


PAPER 
119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 





Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Sa‘as 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 
Labels 
Letterhead 
Policy 

Ledger 
Photocopying 





124. Thin (Copy 
102. Visua Policy Jackets 


— GENERAL 
8.. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Cop holders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door Lock 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 
146. Sound Reproduction 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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GLENN McHUGH 
Vice President 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 


ET US START WITH the assump- 
| end that real estate interest and 
activity centers around the mortgage 
market, and confine the mortgage 
market to the traditional long-term 
lenders, which is called the Savings 
Group. They are: (1) Savings 
banks; (2) building and loan as- 
sociations ; and (3) insurance com- 
panies—hereafter referred to as the 
Big Three. Commercial banks, of 
course, play an important part in the 
mortgage market, but traditionally, 
they are not long-term mortgage 
lenders. 

Our second assumption is that the 
ten-year period from 1946 through 
1955 is long and rugged enough, in 
terms of war and peace and inflation, 
to provide a background for today’s 
situation and tomorrow’s prospects. 


Total Assets of Selected Savings 
Institutions 
(In billions of dollars) 


End of year % of 
1945 1955 Increase 
Life Insurance Com- 





ee $45 $90 100 
Mutual Savings Bks. 17 Ki | 82 
Savings & Loan .. 9 38 322 

OEE. acre ceca nee $71 $159 124 


The Debt Picture 


Since the above assets are pri- 
marily represented by debt, and 
secured obligations, the next look, 
obviously, should be at the over-all 
debt picture. Here is a much more 
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THE ROAD AHEAD 


dramatic—a much 


road. 


sharper—high 


Public and Private Debt 
(In billions of dollars) 


End of year % of 
1945 1955 Increase 
Federal Debt ....$279 $281 
Private Debt .... $390 178 


Total $671 60 

Here’s the first level road—Fed- 
eral debt almost unchanged from 
1945 to 1955. Of course it had a 
high road rise from $45 billion to 
$279 billion in the five years, 1940— 
1945, and then leveled off. 

During that earlier five-year pe- 
riod, private debt was fairly quiet. 
It really began to travel up in 1946 
from $140 billion, reaching $390 
billion in 1955, an increase of nearly 
180%. 

With a debt increase from $140 
billion to $390 billion, where are 
mortgages in that total? Do they 
amount to much? 








A more dramatic road 


Real Estate Mortgage Debt Outstanding 
(In billions of dollars) 
All Properties 1-4 Family Commercial 


1946 ....$ 35 $18 $12 
a 45 22 
1933" :...:. 130 88 33 


Debt moved from $35 billion to 
$73 billion in five years, and to $130 
billion in ten years—an increase of 
270%! That’s not only the biggest 
percentage increase in the tables so 
far, but that total of $130. billion 
would take care of all the assets of 
the insurance companies ($90 bil- 
lion) plus all the assets of the build- 
ing & loan associations ($38 billion) 
and nudge in on the savings banks 
for $2 billion. 

The increase in debt ($95 billion) 
in ten years on all properties was 
greater by $7 billion than the entire 
increase in assets of all three of the 
savings group, which was $88 bil- 
lion. 


New Construction Activity 


With that as a red light on the 
road the next move is to new con- 
struction. 
1946—New construction 
$12 billion a year. 
1950—It’s moved steadily to $28 
billion. 
1955—It hit a new high of $43 bil- 
lion, for a total of $282 billion in ten 
years—more than our entire Federal 
debt ! 


Private residential 


running 


construction 


started modestly at $4 billion in 
1946, climbed steadily every year to 
a new high of $17 billion in 1955 for 
a total of $104 billion. Now one can 
understand and appreciate that resi- 
dential mortgage debt of $90 billion. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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The Road Aheod—Continued 


New construction for business 
wasn’t too far behind. It also started 
at $4 billion, and climbed steadily 
until it reached $10 billion in 1955, 
for a total of $68 billion. This $68 
billion would absorb almost all the 
savings bank and building & loan 
association assets ($70 billion). So, 
here is the score :— 

Ten years of private new construc- 
tion—$172 billion ; versus 

Ten years of private debt, mort- 
gages on all new properties—up to 
$130 billion. 

In New York the insurance law 
limits the amount insurance com- 
panies can invest in mortgages to 
40% of assets. For years, 40% was 
considered as unrealistic, since the 
investment in mortgages was rela- 
tively small. If this growth keeps up, 
it won't be long before there will be 
another reason why more can’t be 
lent, and that will be because the 
ceiling of 40% will have been hit. 


Personal Income 


Personal income took the same 
high road as the others—this is after 
taxes, too. In 1946—$150 billion, 
which moved up steadily to $290 
billion in 1955—nearly double. 
Consumption expenditures followed 
right along, but the first really low 
road was net personal saving. 


That well-known British econo- 
mist Lord Keynes—now deceased, 
came up with a “fundamental psy- 
chological law, that men are dis- 
posed to increase their consumption 
as their income increases, but not by 
as much as the increase in their in- 
come.” * This means to me:—I 
earned $5,000, consumed $4,500 and 
saved $500 in 1946. In 1955, when 
I earned $10,000, I did not consume 
all $5,000 of that increase (from 
$5,000 to $10,000) perhaps only $4,- 
000; so my savings will be $1,000 
of that increase, or a total of $1,500 
out of the $10,000. Or, more simply, 
when I earn $5,000, I save $500 or 
10%, and when I earn $10,000, I 
save $1,500 or 15%. 


His disciples called this ‘“‘Keynes’ 
most notable contribution,’ but he 
doesn’t seem to have made many 
converts over here. I never thought 
it would come to this, but for once 
Keynes was on the right road and 
should have been followed ! 

Our average savings were $13.7 
billion for the last ten years. In the 
peak war year, 1944, with personal 
income at $147 billion, we saved 
about $37 billion, or over 25%. Now 
with personal income, after taxes, 
at $270 billion, we save 6.3% of 
it—about $17 billion. 

Now let’s look at the life insur- 
ance statistics. The figures, for the 


* Henry Hazlitt, Newsweek, November 5, 1956. 


TABLE | 


U. S. Government Bonds and Real Estate Mortgages 
; (In billions of dollars) 
Fifteen Largest Life Insurance Companies 





U.S. Gov. Bonds Mortgages 
Total % ot 70 
Assets Bonds Assets Total Assets Farm Insured Others 
ee $36.1 $16.9 47% $ 44 12% . o.5 $3.4 
1951 50.0 7.4 15° 12.5 25% 1.1 5.3 6.1 
a 53.3 6.8 13% 13.8 26% ‘3 5.8 6.7 
|< 56.8 6.5 11% 15.2 27% 1.4 6.2 7.6 
a ree 60.4 6.0 10% 17.0 28% 1.6 7.0 8.4 
> re 64.2 cw | 9% 19.3 30% 1.8 8.1 9.4 
TABLE 2 
Source of Investible Funds 
(In billions of dollars) 
Fifteen Largest Life Insurance Companies 
Increase in 
Excess of Secu- Mortgage Funds Ledger Assets 
Receipts over rities Repay- Avail- 

Disbursements Sold ments able Dollars Percentage 
eee $2.9 $3.7 $1.0 $7.6 $2.9 6.2% 
Ferre 3.3 ae 1.1 6.6 3.3 6.6% 
ee 3.4 1.6 12 6.3 3.4 6.4% 
ee 3.7 3.0 Ls 8.2 3.7 6.5% 
Se 3.8 2.7 2.0 8.5 3.7 6.2% 





fifteen largest companies which rep- 
resent 70% of the business, are 
used because they were available 
and I am using only those which 
seem to bear directly on the mort- 
gage problem. (See Table 1). 

First, U. S. Government Bonds 
—compared with real estate mort- 
gages—shows— 

1946—47% of assets of these fif- 
teen companies in Governments. 
Ten years later—9%. 

1946—12% of assets of these fifteen 
companies in mortgages. Ten years 
later—30%. 

The most significant increase in 
mortgages was in insured mortgages 
which rose from $% billion to over 
$8 billion, or an increase of 1,600%! 
It seems fair to conclude that these 
companies had shifted from low 
yield Governments largely into mort- 
gages, and the real shift was from a 
2'%4% direct obligation of the gov- 
ernment to an insured 4% obligation 
of the government. 


Significant Change 

This, in my opinion, is the signifi- 
cant change in the investment pat- 
tern of these fifteen companies. I 
doubt if there will be much more of 
this shifting from U. S. Govern- 
ments to FHA’s and VA’s because 
the U. S. Bonds now represent 9% 
of assets, there is some virtue in 
liquidity, the market is soft for 
both U. S. Governments and insured 
mortgages today, and other bond and 
mortgage investments are now more 
attractive for yield and security. 

Next—here is the money flow for 
these fifteen companies. This simply 
is what there is to invest each year 
and where it comes from. (See 
Table 2). 

This analysis deals with four cate- 
gories : 
(1) The excess of receipts over dis- 
bursements (premium and _ other 
income versus all expenses includ- 
ing claims paid) ; 
(2) securities sold or redeemed; 
(3) mortgages repaid in whole or 
in part; and 
(4) funds available for investment, 
which is a total of the other three. 

Selecting only one year—say 1954 
—one finds that these fifteen compa- 
nies had $3.7 billion of new money to 
invest, representing the excess of 
receipts over disbursements. In ad- 
dition, proceeds from the sale or re- 
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demption of securities previously 
owned provided $3 billion more. 
Real estate mortgage repayments 
also brought in $1.5 billion, so that 
total funds available for investment 
during the year were $8.2 billion. 
It is easy to understand why the 
insurance companies gave the im- 
pression of inexhaustible funds when 
they were investing $8.2 billion, but 
the net increase in assets at the year 
end was $3.7 billion or about 45% 
of the total invested. Or, for a rule 
of thumb for the average increase in 
assets—it runs about 6.4% per 
annum. 


Forward Commitments 


There is one factor affecting this 
money flow not generally under- 
stood. This is forward commitments. 
In the mortgage field, this is usually 
money promised—ahead of time— 
to take care of new construction. 

The Life Insurance Association is- 
sues figures to its members on these, 
and the latest information shows to- 
tal commitments of $4.2 billion—of 
which $2.4 billion will be taken down 
in six months. This $4.2 billion is 
significant because it probably will 
absorb all the. new money of this 
group for a year, at least. 

One effect of this is that borrow- 
ers who haven’t a forward commit- 
ment will have to wait a year, gen- 
erally speaking, and borrowers who 
have one know they got under the 
wire and are coming back to get 
more before future funds are com- 
mitted. 

The annual income from annuities 
purchased by individuals declined 
from $137 million in 1951 to $118 
million in 1955. Perhaps the price of 
annuities was too high to attract new 
savers, or conversely, the interest as- 
sumption upon which the annuity 
was based was too low. Many insur- 
ance companies during the late 40’s 
repriced their annuities from a 3% 
or higher interest rate assumption to 
a 2% to 2Y%%. rate because of the 
low, Federally controlled interest 
rates in the last fifteen years. (Table 
3.) 

Summarized—individual 





annual 


income is declining gradually while 
group annuities (the insured pension 
plans) are increasing at the rate of 
$1 billion a year. 

One insurance group item is note- 
worthy—annuity reserves, or in- 
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sured pension funds. 

Why did I pick out insured pen- 
sion funds? Because my next com- 
ment will be on competition for sav- 
ings as it affects the Big Three and 
mortgage money. 

Number one competition is from 
the non-insured pension funds— 
largely handled under trust agree- 
ments with the commercial banks. 
These funds are not subject to regu- 
lation, or Federal taxes, as are the 


insurance companies. The data on 
them, according to George Mooney, 
Superintendent of Banks for the 
State of New York, is of a “limited 
and fragmentary nature.” * 

The Life Insurance association 
has prepared a table indicating how 


*“Pension and Other Employee Welfare 
Plans—A Survey of Funds Held by State and 
National Banks in New York State’’—Prelimin- 
ary Report by George A. Mooney, Superintend 
ent of Banks, State of New York, 1955. Foreword 
page i. 


(Continued on the next page) 


TABLE 3 


Individual and Group Annuity Income 
and Group Annuity Reserves 
(millions of dollars) 

Fifteen Largest Life Insurance Companies 


Income 
Individual Group 
a $137 $739 
) ee 134 801 
ae 127 888 
er 122 922 
BU ceca wdnens 118 969 


Total Group Reserves % Increase 
$876 $5,005 — 

935 5,830 15% 
1,015 6,715 15%, 
1,044 7,615 13% 
1,087 8,578 13% 








The Road Ahead—Continued 


important these funds are—competi- 
tively. 


Pension Funds 
(In billions) 


Non-Insured % 


12/31 Insured Trusteed Total Insured 
1947... $4.0 $ 3.3 $ 7.3 54.8 
oe 6.4 6.4 12.8 50.0 
Maz... #5 78 15.3 49.0 
1953... 8.6 9.5 18.1 47.5 
1954... 98 11.3 21.1 46.4 
1955... 11.1 13.4 24.5 45.3 


Here it is: The non-insured funds 
have increased since 1947 from $3.3 
billion to $13.4 billion. The insured 
from $4 billion to $11.1 billion. So, 
in competition, the insured funds are 
losing. Two reasons are given for 
this. First, the non-insured have tax 
exemption—which the insured group 
say is discriminatory and which they 
feel this Congress will change.** 
Second, the non-insured, according 
to an investment pattern developed 
by Mooney’s questionnaire to the 





Most Precious Cargo 


Aboard their three little ships, the 
Jamestown settlers brought books and 
firearms,mapsand steel tools. . . imple- 
ments of a civilization many thousands 
of years ahead of the unchanging Stone 


Age culture that peered out from shore. 


But most precious of all their cargo 
was the spirit that brought them here. 
The urge to find new places... 
ideas.. 
progress. 


new 
-new ways. The spirit of 


Born here, at the Birthplace of our 
Nation, Atlantic Life has grown up 
in that same spirit. 


This year, in gratitude for that common 
heritage, Atlantic Life joins with all 
America in celebrating the Jamestown 
Festival... 350th anniversary, not 
only of a Nation’s birth, but the birth 
of the spirit of progress in the 
New World. 


Atlantic Life Insurance Company 
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New York Banks, have about 25% 
in stocks and 75% in bonds (19% 
Government )—and practically noth- 
ing in mortgages or real estate. 
Many of the insured plans are shift- 
ing to non-insured plans because of 
tax exemption and stock market 
hopes, which the insured plans avoid. 


Mutual Funds 


There is another investment group 
which undoubtedly has had a com- 
petitive impact on the savings accu- 
mulation of the Big Three. These are 
the investment companies that sell 
shares in an investment portfolio— 
largely common stocks—and whose 
growth since 1940 has been spec- 
tacular. 

In 1940, Congress passed an In- 

vestment Company Act which is the 
basic statute regulating investment 
companies. These companies fall 
into two groups—the closed end, and 
the open end or mutual fund com- 
panies. Both are members of the 
National Association of Investment 
Companies which represents over 
95% of the total assets of all such 
companies. Here is a summary of 
their growth: 
At the end of 1946, this group had 
assets of $2.1 billion and as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1956, their net assets 
were $9.7 billion. Cash and govern- 
ments represent normally between 
5% and 6% of their portfolio and 
listed stocks of the New York Stock 
Exchange run from 80% to 90%. 
Bonds and preferred stocks make 
up the remainder. There is no mort- 
gage or real estate investment indi- 
cated in the portfolio. 

So, here is a group with 2.3 mil- 
lion shareholders, appealing to the 
thrift or savings instinct of people 
who rely on the judgment of ex- 
perts to give them diversification in 
selecting and managing a stock mar- 
ket portfolio. They are getting two 
things—a dividend return on their 
investment much better than the 
E-bond investor, plus growth, or 
price appreciation. The shares have 
marketability, and compete with the 
savings group because they have an 


** In the last Congress, a stop-gap tax law for 
the 1955 business of life insurance companies 
had a provision which would eliminate this dis- 
crimination by giving insured group plans the 
same exemption as plans administered by banks 
and trust companies. This provision was unani- 
mously reported out by the Ways and Means 
Committee and passed the House, but did not 
pass the Senate for reasons not pertinent here. 
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appeal, which 1s akin to savings, and 
yet offer some relief from the income 
tax burdens through capital gains. 
| see no help here in relaxing the 
tension in the mortgage market. 


Where We Stand Now 


In the mortgage and real estate 
field, there is not enough money 
available from savings to meet the 
present demands. The principal rea- 
sons are: 

First, sales of government bonds are 
declining, because of the present 
prices and the thin market, because 
the reduced amounts are held either 
for liquidity, or because there is the 
usual reluctance to show losses, even 
though losses might be recouped 
fairly soon through higher interest 
rates on new investments. 

Second, savings are increasing—but 
other marke:s, not the mortgage 
market, are getting more of the in- 
crease. Practically none of the 
trusteed pension funds get into the 
mortgage market, and none of the 
mutual funds do. These two repre- 
sent a total portfolio of $23 or $24 
billion and are growing much faster 
than the Big Three. 

Third, forward commitments have 
absorbed a tremendous part of insur- 
ance funds available for investment 
in 1957 and 1958. Most of these 
companies are reluctant to commit 
beyond that point, unless they get 
long-term protection through a 
higher interest rate, standby fees and 
stiffer prepayment charges. 

How has this situation affected the 
borrowers? First, there are more 
rate-shocked borrowers in the mort- 
gage field than in any other—be- 
cause, both in number and amount, 
during the last ten years, borrowers 
in this field led the private debt field. 

Most of the accumulated savings 
of the Big Three undoubtedly went 
into the mortgage field, and most 
of it went for new construction, for 
new homes, new factories, new stores 
and office buildings. But this rate- 
shock, caused by a higher interest 
demand, is not the real shock. The 
real one comes when many borrow- 
ers discover that, at least right now, 
there isn’t money available for them. 

The majority of those who come to 
the insurance companies, at least, 
aren't the habitual borrowers, who 
follow the market, and who got un- 
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der the wire by forward commit- 
ments. 

Today’s typical borrower com- 
pares what is offered (if anything ) 
with what he got the last time, which 
was probably three or four years ago. 
And it doesn't make sense to him. 

Moreover, this shock isn’t con- 
fined to borrowers. There are milder 
cases of the same thing among the 
brokers, correspondents and even 
field offices. I checked recently to 
see if my company hadn’t flown at 


least one warning flag on the tighter 
money situation, and here ts the rec- 
ord, to show that we at least recog- 
nized a higher interest rate after the 
dreary years on that low road. 

Our first bulletin to our field of- 


‘fices is dated March 8, 1953. In it 


we comment on the recent interest 
increase in FHA’s and VA’s to 
414%, the increase on Treasury 
Bills, and advise them that this is a 
firming up of interest rates generally. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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The Road Ahead—Continued 


Since then, our field offices have 
had regular warnings—with policy 


changes to meet the market—the 
last one in August 1956. 
Did the shock in the FHA-VA 


field come because in the public mind 
these mortgages were always money 
good at par? I don't recall many 
protests even among lenders during 
the windfall period when 608’s, for 
example, sold for 102 or 103. The 


shock came when they began to slip 
into the 90’s. 

Let’s consider two examples. 
First—there is the retail field—the 
department store owner and opera- 
tor. A few years ago he learned 
about purchase-leaseback and con- 
cluded, ‘““We shouldn’t be in the real 
estate business. We have $5 million 
of capital tied up in this department 
store. If it were in inventory, it 
would show a real profit. Let’s sell 
the real estate for our present book 
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1&G7Z when the horse and buggy was a 


common sight, Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa opened its first Home Office. At that time, sales 
aids for its agents were also in the “horse-and-buggy” 
stage, and usually consisted merely of a rate book. 


TOR 


i ODAYV Equitable Life of Iowa provides a 
wealth of streamlined sales helps, including a kit 
on retirement income. This kit, complete with a 






phonograph training record, contains all the 
materials needed to make a convincing 
retirement income presentation. 












value, and lease it back for a net 
rent of 6% of sales price for thirty 
years. With our lease, X can borrow 
90% of the price from an insurance 
company. We get full tax deduction 
for rent, and we’re just about washed 
up on depreciation anyhow.” 

Second, look at this in the indus- 
trial field. The well-planned indus- 
trial districts with rail-sidings, new 
one-story plants and air-conditioned 
offices, aroused the desires of execu- 
tives who worked in the old, multi- 
story. jobs, with crowded streets, no 
room for parking, no place to load 
or unload and not a tree nor a flower 
within ten miles. It was easy to pick 
up and move away from all noise 
and congestion. By combining the 
operations of two plants, on five 
floors each, into one continuous one- 
floor operation, you could save more 
every year, in labor costs alone, than 
you would spend for rent in the new 
place. 






Better Balance Sheet 


These borrowers today have, gen- 
erally, a better balance sheet than 
three or four years ago. To meet the 
demands of rapidly growing busi- 
ness, they see every reason for con- 
tinuing to expand. Until recently, 
it was easy to do so—usually on a 
lease basis, because the need to bor- 
row started with the tenant, whose 
credit was good. 

Today, some are even testing the 
securities market, with a direct ob- 
ligation, because of the tight situa- 
tion in mortgages. 

Now, I do not feel insurance 
groups were put upon by market- 
wise borrowers in those low interest 
days. We had money to invest; the 
market was highly competitive; the 
borrowers got all they could at the 
lowest prices available; and we 
loaned as much as we could, safely, 
at the highest price available. The 
competitive structure is no different 
today; it’s just the reverse side of 
the coin. And, it’s not an insidious 
plot to create money scarcity, to 
gouge, as I believe some have sug- 
gested. 

Historically, the insurance group 
differs somewhat from the other two 
savings groups in flexibility, because 
we are not committed to residential 
mortgages as the main investment 
source. Under New York law, we 
are limited in mortgage investment 
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to 40% of assets, so our major in- 
vestment field is still in securities— 
the bonds and preferred stocks of 
railroad, industrial and utility com- 
panies. As the market in these im- 
proves, we are prepared to invest, or 
commit, substantial amounts to in- 
crease existing holdings. This se- 
curity field is a more adaptable one 
than the mortgage. It is more sensi- 
tive to rate changes because rate 
changes show up regularly in the 
stock exchange. But as long as 
mortgages continue to provide a 
higher net return for new business, 
in most companies they will get 
some preferential treatment over se- 
curities until, in New York at least, 
that 40% limit is reached. 


Starting a Shakedown Cruise 


This is a shakedown cruise for 
most insurance companies, after 
years on the old, low-interest bor- 
rowers’ market. In our company, 
we have carefully adjusted and re- 
appraised our situation continuously, 
and our present policy on mortgages 
is this: In home loans and in farm 
loans we are taking care of current 
demands. In our industrial and com- 
mercial mortgage loans the door is 
open up to $250,000. We will more 
critically screen loans up to $1 mil- 
lion, and may postpone delivery on 
these. Loans over $1 million are 
treated as exceptions, and considera- 
tions of good will, old borrowers 
and “must you do it now?” are 
weighed. We are not out of the 
market on larger mortgage deals, nor 
in the securities field; but we are 
scrutinizing offerings on a much 
more selective basis because we have 
many more customers to choose 
from, and our regular customers 
come first. 

The shoe pinches most among the 
mortgage borrowers who want the 
jumbo loans. A year ago, a jumbo 
loan meant one for several million 
dollars—say $10 or $15 million. 
Right now, a jumbo is anything over 
$1 million. 

What is ahead on the road? How 
does it look from here? First, I 
quote from a great real estate ex- 
pert,* who in March 1954 said in 
part: “The policy of the Federal 
Government is dedicated to easy 


*P. 148, Architectural Forum, March 1954, 
William Zeckendorf. 
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write almost 98% of the total life insur- 
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1957 LIFE UNDERWRITER’S GUIDE 


is a complete, easy-to-follow, carefully 
cross-indexed guide to principal policy 
provisions . . . more than 17,000 answers 


—It's fresh off the press! 


To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
L.U.G. at $2.00 each plus a few cents postage. 


eee, copies of your 1957 


1] I'd like to hear about your quantity rates on orders of 


Place It? 


‘ 








money . . . I call your attention to 
the inevitability of a rise in the value 
of the fixed yield securities, a con- 
siderably lower rate of interest, long 
and short term . . . We will have 
a coincidental decline in the price of 
construction . . . These two trends 
should make for a very interesting 
revival of land values and a builders’ 
market, providing a substantial de- 
mand for space remains present 
. . . We will continue to experience 


a substantial demand for space .. . 
I believe that rents need not be so 
high. I foresee lower rents. I have 
painted a picture of optimism, but 
I have to add one very important 


note of caution: these predictions are 


based on the opinion that a free and 
easy money market will remain a 
matter of Federal policy.” 

I’m glad he used that “Federal 
policy” hedge—so will I. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Road Ahead—Continued 
































First, interest rates for 1957 and 
probably considerably longer, will 
move within a 414% to 6% bracket. 
They may level down within a 4% 
to 5% bracket when savings accu- 
mulate to produce a better balance 
between savings supply and spending 
demand. That will take some time 
because of the treatment savers got, 
for example, in E Bonds, and the 
easy money policy up to 1952.* 

If these rates sound ridiculous, 
just look back before the planners 
got control of fiscal policy in the 
1930's, and see where the discount 
rate was. From 1915 to 1931, 3% 
was the lowest rate, and the range 
was between 4% and 6% until the 
crash in 1939, 


Return to Convention 


Second, there will be a return to 
the more conventional pattern of 
lending in the mortgage field. The 
emphasis more and more will be on 


* First National City 


May 1956. 


Bank Monthly Letter, 





“to whom are we really lending?” 
and “how much equity money is be- 
hind us?” Why this emphasis? Be- 
cause it spreads money, among more 
borrowers, on a better basis both for 
rate and terms, 

The road ahead can be a high 
road and a challenging one. To 
travel it, two important steps must 
be taken. 

First—Keep the Federal Reserve 
System free and independent. 

On the basis of the record for the 
last four years, the Reserve Board 
can be regarded as an independent 
supreme court for decisions relating 
to credit, and the flow and cost of 
money. That doesn’t mean everyone 
will like all or even most of the re- 
sults flowing from their decisions. 
But not everyone is always happy 
about decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court on matters of law 
and justice. 

So far the system is working, sav- 
ings are being encouraged and the 
road is open to balance demand with 
supply. 

Second—lIncrease 
savings. 


and protect 




















Yes, Chicago’s newest major hotel 
is being completely renovated. 
During the next several months, 
more than $350,000.00 will be spent 
here for your added comfort and 
convenience. Plans include redec- 
orating, refurnishing, air-condi- 


tioning and television. 






Rooms > 


Special Family and 
Group rates 


Just off Michigan Boulevard 
on Harrison Street 


Aud Remember... 


Youll be glad to kengur. 7 


| ; 
Harrison 


DRIVE-IN hotel Is NOW BEING 
ULTRA-MODERNIZED 






























NO PARKING WORRIES even in 
the heart of Chicago! GARAGE IN DIRECT CONNECTION. 
Drive right into Lobby! 








If savers are encouraged by being 
paid a little more to save—and this 
means 444% or 5% or even 51%2% 
from those who need the money— 
this tight money situation can correct 
itself, and there will be enough sav- 
ings to meet all sound needs for 
money. 


People won't save dollars today, 
for use next year or five years from 
now, unless they have confidence in 
what these dollars will buy at that 
time. The hard fact about the recent 
easy money policy is that the dollars 
were easy to borrow or spend, and 
hard to save. Perhaps I should say 
unwise to save, because they bought 
less the longer you saved them. 


Can confidence be restored in the 
dollar so that more dollars will be 
saved? The savings banks, in their 
recent meeting, have recognized the 
need of a more aggressive policy for 
increasing savings; the savings & 
loan associations have an aggressive 
and versatile policy, and the in- 
surance companies will continue to 
prove the well-known statement of 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
that “life insurance is the world’s 
best bet.”” More life insurance, more 
annuities, and more pension plans 
will be sold. 


Let’s avoid that low road—the 
road of government help and govern- 
ment control. 


During recent months there have 
been countless speeches about the 
downtrodden, the underprivileged, 
the oppressed minority groups, and 
how our government can, should, and 
will help them. One real downtrod- 
den group, until recently, has been 
the savings group. Most of them 
have been aware for a long time of 
how much real help our Federal gov- 
ernment, or any government, can 
give to any group, at the expense of 
the rest, even for a short time. Why 
not be rid forever of that seductive 
tag, easy money? It smacks of an- 
other tag, easy virtue—and there’s 
no real virtue in either, That road of 
government help for every trouble is 
the low road of easy money—and 
Federal handouts. I say emphatically 
it’s not for us. On that road, if we 
take it again, all of us will be getting 
more and more easy money—so 
much—in fact, that we won’t be able 
to spent it. Some people call it in- 
flation. 
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Southwestern Life REPORTS 


PROGRESS 


duced $226,104,960 of paid for new business, 27 per cent more than the 


in helping people prepare for the future. 


Southwestern’s field representatives pro- 
1955 total and a record achievement in agency force sales for the 


eighth consecutive year. Insurance in force on December 31, 1956, was 


$1,466,401,879, an increase during the year of $125,882,252. 


PROGRESS 


their dependents reached a record calendar-year total of $22,262,360, 


in helping people fulfill life objectives. 


Policy benefits paid to policyowners and 
and raised to $241,616,948 the total policy benefits paid since the Com- 
pany was organized in 1903. Again in 1956 Southwestern distributed 


more than 10 per cent of all life insurance benefits paid by all companies 


to policyowners and beneficiaries in its home state. 


PROGRESS 


business and public undertakings, the $55,571,522 of new investments 


in helping to build a greater Southwest. 


Financing a great variety of individual, 
made by Southwestern Life during 1956 represents the useful employ- 


ment of policyowner savings in the economic development of the grow- 


ing Southwest. 


PROGRESS 


policyowner’s investment. During 1956, total assets of the company listed 


in increasing the assets which guarantee the 


integrity of the company’s contracts and the 


in the accompanying statement of condition increased by $23,985,432 
and exceeded all present obligations to policyowners and all other liabili- 
ties by $44,806,050. 






SINCE 1903 


‘Ate a : 
“SRALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT: HOME ofr 


Southwestern Lite Insurance Company 


4” ANNUAL 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


as filed with the Insurance Departments of the states of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 


DECEMBER 31, 1956 


assets 


United States Government Bonds . 
County and Municipal Bonds. 


$ 43,964,331.11 
27,208, 186.12 


Public Utility and Corporate Bonds 36,460,515.42 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 189,541,282.23 
Collateral Loans . . 7,058,872.26 
Home Office Building . 1,650,000.00 
Preferred Stocks . 8,858,813.00 
Bank Stocks . : 7,192,673.00 
Other Common Stocks . Be aos 20,145,273.00 
Cash. . . nd 7,178,254.52 


Loans Against Cash Values of Policies 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets . 
Net Premiums to Complete Policy Years . 


These are premiums either in aiewer of 
collection or due to be paid during the 
current policy year. Proper offsetting lia- 
bility is included in policy reserves shown 
in the statement. 


27,947,122.47 
2,071,069.29 
13,761,277.10 


TOTAL ASSETS $393,037 ,669.52 
liabilities 
Policy Reserves . $329,295,077.58 
Premiums and Interest Paid i in Advance . 3,836,313.59 
Reserves for Taxes and Other Liabilities . 4,171,191.70 
Commissioners Mandatory 
Valuation Reserve 10,929,035.97 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . 


Surplus Funds for Protection of 
Policyowners Reserve for Contingencies: 


$348,231 ,618.84 


For Investment Valuation . 12,253,731.44 
For Interest and Mortality Fluctuation : 5,052,319.24 
Capital Stock . : : 7,500,000.00 
Surplus . 20,000,000.00 
Total Capital - ae — : 44 806,050.68 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 
SURPLUS FUNDS . $393,053 037,669.52 


Stocks in this statement are valued at closing market prices 
on December 31, 1956, and bonds at amortized values as 
prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners in its valuation report adopted by the Insurance 
Departments of most states. 


VARIABLE ANNUITY 
DECISION 


J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, declared that variable an- 
nuities would be regulated as invest- 
ment funds if his agency is successful 
in the test case involving Variable 
Annuity Life Insurance Company of 
America now before the United 
States District Court in Washington. 
If the court holds that a variable 
annuity is a security, Mr. Armstrong 
stated that every such annuity would 
then have to be registered as a sep- 
arate fund and all persons selling the 
annuities would also have to register 
as broker-dealers. Mr. Armstrong 
also indicated that some strengthen- 
ing of the regulation provisions of 
S.E.C. is being sought with a view 
toward broadening the requirements 
for data to be submitted by insur- 
ance companies to their stockholders. 


SALES GETTER 


A BIRTHDAY KIT, described as a 
“prospecting gem for life insurance 
agents” by its originator, Guy D. 
Doud, is now available as a business 
builder for salesmen. The kit, con- 
tained in a steel three by five case, 
includes one hundred cards, tabbed 
monthly; one alphabetical index; 
one numerical index; one copy of 
the booklet entitled “One Hundred 
Golden Birthdays” and one copy of 
“How To Do Prospecting And Like 
It!” Following are some excerpts 
from this second booklet : 


‘Everybody is a prospect, but not 
everybody is your prospect until you 
make it so. What an agent really 
needs is enough people to call upon 
everyday who will be glad to see him 
come. . . . You want your prospect 
to believe you are interested in him, 
also that you understand your own 


business. . . . On the first call, for- 
get about sales for the moment, 
except as incidental. . . . What you 


want is a Kit full of real prospects 
from whom you fully expect to make 
your living. ... Your Monday 
morning’s job is to get five dates-of- 
birth. . . . This is a personal thing 
to him, don’t forget that... . Do 
the same thing [each day of the 
week]. . . . In five days you have 
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twenty-five . . . with four weeks to 
your credit . . . your first hundred. 
In this first hundred, there is a pros- 
pect [for] $1,000 to $5,000 of insur- 
ance next week . . . $5,000 to $10,- 
000 next month. ... Once you 
grasp its possibilities, you will never 
stop [using the kit].” 

The kit is available from Mr. 
Doud at 4414 Eighth Avenue, Rock 
Island, Illinois. 


HALL OF FAME 


EsTABLISHMENT of an_ Insurance 
Hall of Fame at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, under the joint sponsorshop of 
the university and the Charles W. 
Griffith Memorial Foundation for 
Insurance Education, has been 
announced. The first three recipi- 
ents of the honor were made known 
on March 1 at a luncheon on the 
Ohio State campus in connection 
with the university’s annual insur- 
ance conference. 

The list of the first three men 
honored was headed by Benjamin 
Franklin, founder in 1752 of the 
Philadelphia Contributionship for 
the Insurance of Houses from J.oss 
by Fire, the oldest insurance cor- 
poration in this country as well as 
the oldest business corporation of 
any type. 

The other two recipients were Eli- 
zur Wright, first insurance commis- 
sioner of Masachusetts and S. S. 
Huebner, former head of the insur- 
ance department of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Wright is considered the father of 
life insurance and Dr. Huebner was 
the driving force behind the promo- 
tion of higher insurance education 
and the Chartered Life Underwriter 
and Chartered Property and Casu- 
alty Underwriter movements. 


PROSPECT LIST 


THE LARGEST PROSPECT LIST in exist- 
ence today is apparently the current 
list of policyholders. This is indi- 
cated by one of the findings in the 
1955 survey of ordinary life insur- 
ance buyers, made by the Life In- 
surance Agency Management As- 
sociation, to the effect that 79% of 
the ordinary policies bought by male 





adults in 1955 were sold to men al- 
ready insured. 


SINGLE TAX STANDARD 
RECOMMENDED 


ALL ANNUITIES—insured and unin- 
sured—should be valued according 
to a single standard for federal tax 
purposes, the American Life Con- 
vention and Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America have asserted in a 
statement filed with the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue dealing 
with gift tax regulations proposed 
recently by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

Such a single standard, the two 
associations state, would eliminate 
valuation differences and avoid diffi- 
cult subsidiary questions. Valuation 
standards used by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service in the proposed gift 
tax regulations, the insurance associ- 
ations claim, discriminate in favor 
of uninsured annuities. 

A similar protest was filed by the 
associations last November in con- 
nection with proposed estate tax 
regulations. The rules for both gift 
and estate taxes prescribe a stand- 
ardized method for valuing annuities 
issued by companies which are not 
regularly engaged in their sale and a 
different method for valuing annui- 
ties issued by companies which do 
regularly sell them. 


BUMS COVERED 


BROOKLYN DODGER PLAYERS will be 
insured this year under a new group 
travel coverage offered by Mutual 
of Omaha. Brooklyn’s associated 
baseball clubs, Montreal and St. 
Paul, will also be included in the 
plan. 

The insurance includes coverage 
for travel by the airplane, busses, 
stationwagons and automobiles 
owned by the Dodger organization 
in addition to commercial airlines 
and other common carriers. It pro- 
tects the players during all business 
travel on a year-round basis provid- 
ing coverage in all parts of the 
world, which means that the players 
will not only be covered during train- 
ing and the regular seasen, but also 
for travel to and from post-season 
games, speaking engagements and 
on foreign junkets such as the ex- 
hibition tour that Brooklyn made 
last fall. 
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Life Insurance Settlement Options by 
Harry S. tedeker, general counsel 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company and Charles K. Reid 
I], senior consultant of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, 


This book is a text on instructions 
on settlement options and the prin- 
ciples under which settlement agree- 
ments should be planned. Following 
a short history of options and their 
development, the authors 
their importance, describe the vari- 
ous options and tell how to use them. 
There is a section on legal aspects, 
and another on tax aspects and par- 


discuss 


ticular problems which may arise are 
considered. The section on program- 
ming in action should prove par- 
ticularly helpful. 

Written at the request of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers, this work is considered the 
best done on the use of settlement 
options in programming by the life 


underwriter. It is more complete 


BANK LOANS 


ON 
VESTED RENEWALS 


THREE .OR FOUR YEAR 
REPAYMENT 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


UNDERWRITERS CREDIT 
& 
GUARANTY CORP. 


40 PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4 





publications 


than anything published to date and 
is eminently readable. The book has 
its place in the library of every life 
insurance agent who wishes to make 
a success in the business. 


248 pages; $5.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, 
Mass. 


Flitcraft Compend, 1957 edition 


This, the 70th edition of this refer- 
ence work, covers those companies 
in the United States and Canada 
which write 98% of the legal reserve 
life insurance issued in North Amer- 
ica. A number of new companies 
not previously shown appear in the 
new edition and extensive revisions 
in the displays of the companies 
familiar to readers of past editions 
have been included. 


708 pages; $4.50 per copy—less 
in quantity. Published by Flitcraft, 
Inc. 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
N. Y. and available at that office 
and from branches in Boston, Chat- 
tanooga, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
Los Angeles and Richmond. 


Breaking the Ice by John L. Lob- 
ingier, Jr. director of public rela- 
tions, Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement -\ssociation. 


Designed for use by both ordinary 
and debit agents, this book has the 
primary aim of helping the agent 
create the ideal conditions that lead 
to a favorable interview. It covers 
prestige building, and the use of such 
media as the telephone, novelties 
and gifts, letters, printed promotion, 
visual aids, cards and _ letterheads 
and advertising. The book answers 
such practical questions as, “What 
are seven good ways to approach 
by telephone ?”, “How can you make 
gift items pay off?” and “What are 
twelve reasons for writing letters?” 








It concludes with nine steps to de- 
velop an over-all system of sales 
promotion. Also the complete op- 
erating plans of five successful 
agents are outlined and a final ex- 
amination in sales promotion is pre- 
sented on which the agent is invited 
to score himself. 


Published by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
855 Asylum Avenue, Hartford 5, 
Connecticut. 


Business Insurance in Your Own Back 
Yard by Millard A. Samuel, CLU, 
Portland, Oregon Agency of the 
New England Mutual. 

With the statement that there are 
no better business insurance pros- 
pects than your own customers, your 
own neighbors and your own friends, 
the author of this book both deline- 
ates the area covered and explains 
the title of his book. Concentrating 
on selling ideas rather than on the 
technicalities of business insurance, 
the book attempts to show the aver- 
age good agent that he can write 
business insurance as well as _per- 
sonal coverages. In addition it 
seeks to demonstrate in simple 
English how to do the job. 

Heavily documented with case 
stories, the discussion is limited to 
proprietorship, partnership and cor- 
poration coverages. Of especial in- 
terest is a chapter on business acci- 
dent and sickness coverage. While 
the book is addressed to the average 
agent, specialists in business insur- 
ance will find it crammed with sales 
ideas and with ideas for developing 
additional business, illustrated from 
actual case histories. 


128 pps.; $3.00 library-bound 
copy; $2.00 paper-bound copy: 
lower prices for quantities. Pub- 
lished by The Rough Notes Com- 
pany, 1142 North Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


1957 Tax Handbook compiled and 
edited by Edwin H. White, J.S.T. 
C.L.U. and Associates. 


Single copy $1.75—ess in quan- 
tities. Published by the Insurance 
Research and Review Service, 123 
West North Street, Indianapolis 9, 
Indiana, 
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Total Ordinary 
Life Insurance Sales 
in U.S. in 1956 showed 


a gain of 


16% 


over 1955 


Franklin Life 
Sales in 1956 showed 


a gain of 


28.1% 


over 1955 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 















The Priendly 
pare SAAN TKILIDN ILITRTE company 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE: 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Two Billion Three Hundred Eigbty Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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_. you ean expect to BREAK ALL RECORDS! 


Our very sincere thanks to more than 600,000 policyown- 
ers — to more than 500 client companies whose reinsurance 
needs we are serving — to some 1000 companies throughout 
the country who are enjoying the benefits of group life and 
accident and health protection ... and last, but certainly not 
least, to a wonderful team of fieldmen and loyal home office 
associates for making 1956 another all-time record year for 
Republic National Life. 


It is, indeed, a fact that you can accomplish anything when 
you have so many fine people pulling together. That is why 
we have already announced that we'll have ‘TWO BILLION 
ON THE LINE BY DECEMBER ’59."’ 


THEO. P. BEASLEY, 7 President 















































N GAIN IN TOTAL 
YEAR LIFE INSURANCE LIFE INSURANCE LIFE INSURANCE TOTAL INCOME ASSETS 
ISSUED IN FORCE IN FORCE 
1928 $ 1,005,000.00 $ 1,005,000.00 $ 1,005,000.00 $ 139,041.32 $ 10,620.33 
1938 19,251,350.00 14,348,833.00 30,101,508.00 2,815,950.91 3,422,881.92 
1948 36,082,505.00 23,949, 639.00 136,402,364.00 5,053,954.61 19,333,434.72 
1955 333,596,539.00 222,279,523.00 916,290,534.00 19,835,357.15 72,864,207.72 
1956 423,771 ,609.00 | 251,902,238.00 |1,168,192,772.00 | 24,332,593.29 | 77,343,129.00 











Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries in 1956 — $11,929,323.58 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE tnsusance company 


HOME OFFICE e DALLAS, TEXAS | 


LIFE « ACCIDENT e HEALTH © MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REIMBURSEMENT ¢ HOSPITALIZATION ¢ eoneeal © FRANCHISE © BROKERAGE. 
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EUGENE M. THORE 
General Counsel 
Life Insurance Association of America 


N 1950 THERE WAS UNCERTAINTY 
I. to the need for more attention 
to the growth of federal power. This 
doubt has been replaced by a feeling 
that we are racing against time to 
develop adequate organization and 
experience to cope with the expand- 
ing activities of our national govern- 
ment. 


More Intense Participation 


If the past seven years are any 
guide I believe that in the future our 
contacts and relations with govern- 
ment will multiply. More intensive 
participation by government in ef- 
forts to solve insurance problems is 
anticipated. Life insurance is inex- 
tricably involved in the economic and 
social fabric of our times. This being 
so we cannot hope to avoid conflicts 
with government. Nor is it realistic 
to believe that we can remove our- 
selves completely from the spreading 
reaches of centralized government. 
As I see it, every effort must be 
made to establish relationships with 
the federal government which, in the 
long run, will be in the best interest 
of policyholders and the business in 
general. After having seven years 
of experience in Washington, I be- 
lieve it is unrealistic to assume that 
favorable results can be obtained at 
the federal level without creating a 
climate of good relations based on 
mutual respect and understanding. 
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The life insurance business is 
probably engaged on more fronts in 
Washington than is any other indus- 
try. This is sometimes overlooked. 
Our relationships with the govern- 
ment stem from four possible roles 
of government: 


1. As a policeman—regulation. 
2. As a tax master. 

3. As a competitor. 

4. As an employer-customer. 


One does not have to deal with 
the government on behalf of life in- 
surance for very long before realizing 
that old problems, like old soldiers, 
never die—in fact, not many of them 
even fade away. Consequently, the 
relationship between life insurance 
and the Federal government is both 
long-range and continuing. We can- 
not afford to make short-range de- 
cisions at the expense of long-term 
objectives and relationships. This 
means that industry policy must be 
carefully formulated for the long 
pull. 

In addition to the continuity of 
problems, there is a continuity of 
personnel. Legislators move from 
committee to committee. They may 
move from the House to the Senate. 
These moves entail continuing rela- 
tionships on different problems. 
This applies equally to government 
staff personnel who frequently move 
between committees. It is not infre- 
quent to encounter the shifting of 
staff between the executive and 
legislative branches. Maintaining 
good relations with all the people 
we contact is imperative and must 


government 
attitudes and 
tomorrow's 
problems 


be achieved even though we find our- 
selves at times in complete disagree- 
ment with them. It is my opinion, 
however, that bad relations are sel- 
dom the product of differences of 
viewpoint. They are more likely to 
result from ill-advised tactics or un- 
objective or emotional presentation. 
If favorable relations can be pre- 
served, then in‘the long run govern- 
ment should make valuable contri- 
butions to our business in line with 
the public acceptance life insurance 
enjoys. 


Effective Presentations 


It will be appreciated that pres- 
entations before Congress or gov- 
ernment agencies are effective in 
proportion to the breadth of the 
arguments we employ. As for ex- 
ample, in monetary matters, we 
speak convincingly on behalf of 
millions of policyholders, when we 
speak of the ravaging effect of in- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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This 


man 
is 
looking 
into 
your 
future 


How does it look? Rosy? Free of 
cancer? You hope! But hoping 
isn’t enough. Of every 6 Americans 
who get cancer this year, 3 will die 
because science still has no cure. It 
will take research . . . lots of re- 
search .. . to find that cure. And 
research, let’s face it, takes money. 

Instead of just standing by with 
hope, pitch in and help. Send your 
dollars . . . whatever you can 
afford ... to the American 
Cancer Society today. You'll 
be bringing yourself and 
everyone else that much 
closer to a sure future. Send 
your check to “Cancer” in 
care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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flation. However on occasion we 
must present arguments based on 
self-interest, this being a recognized 
responsibility of any business asso- 
ciation. Again, such an argument 
must be as broad as possible. Often 
there is a fine line betwen seeking 
competitive equality and seeking a 
competitive preference. Too much 
emphasis on narrow or unenlight- 
ened self-interest may have harmful 
effects. 

There is a recognized element of 
emotion in any presentation, but an 
argument based solely on emotion, 
particularly unduly critical and 
reaching beyond our particular in- 
terest, is apt to engender more op- 


position than support and can 
undermine prestige. This carries 


over into our day-to-day relation- 
ships with the staffs of the congres- 
sional committees and executive 
agencies. These continuing relation- 
ships are sensitive to the over-all 
policies a business pursues. They 
expect objectivity, sincerity and 
frankness in dealing with govern- 
ment, particularly if we are requested 
to provide advisory assistance. It is 
our responsibility to genuinely try 
to be helpful in response to the many 
inquiries and requests for assistance 
which we receive from the govern- 
ment and yet protect the long-range 
interests of the life insurance busi- 
ness. This is the only way we can 
hope to build a solid liaison between 
life insurance and the government. 

There are many unsound legisla- 
tive proposals pending which are of 
interest to our business. These are 
being vigorously opposed. There are 
other proposals which we support 
because they are in the public inter- 
est. It is a matter of concern, how- 
ever, that pending federal legislation 
usually generates more life insurance 
opposition than support. We should 
bear in mind that a business which 
has a reputation of opposing most 
legislation, may not be influential in 
the long run. When to oppose and 
when not to oppose is most impor- 
tant. In practice, the life insurance 
business tries to limit opposition to 
vital issues. It makes every effort 
to propose constructive alternative 
solutions. This latter course appears 
especially sound in the case of bills 
or programs which have strong pub- 
lic support. As time goes on more 
attention will be given to this phase 





of Washington representation. 

In the press of other problems it 
is sometimes easy to overlook the 
one basic fundamental upon which 
all life insurance is grounded, namely, 
that we are trustees for the savings 
of over one hundred million policy- 
holders who have given us their 
confidence. The trusteeship places 
upon us the serious responsibility 
of challenging those economic and 
monetary policies having an infla- 
tionary content. The threat of in- 
flation is the greatest danger our 
business faces today, although this 
is not always recognized. Inflation 
has been almost dormant for several 
years, but has become a matter of in- 
creasing concern over recent months 
in the presence of an extremely 
heavy demand for capital funds. In 
the face of persistent inflationary 
pressures, the Federal Reserve 
Board has acted to restrain an ex- 
cessive increase in the money supply 
and our business supports the Board’s 
policy as being in the public interest. 

Under these circumstances, the 
inflexible rates on FHA and VA 
mortgage loans, in which life com- 
panies invest, have produced a 
drought in the availability of private 
mortgage funds for government in- 
sured and guaranteed mortgages. 
Advocates of easy money have urged 
that the government meet this de- 
mand for mortgage money by making 
direct loans at pegged interest rates. 
It was recently urged again that 
FHA-VA interest rates be made 
flexible as the answer to making 
these loans competitive in the capital 
market. It was felt that realistic 
interest rates coupled with the stimu- 
lation of increased savings and a 
stabilized dollar will in the long run 
provide the greatest measure of 
reasonably priced housing as well 
as other related benefits to our 
economy. 


A Long-range Complex 


The current debate over monetary 
policy is not an isolated episode 
resulting from a temporary tightness 
of credit. It is a part of a long-range 
complex of factors which have led 
many observers to believe that the 
time has now come for a penetrating 
re-examination of the entire credit 
mechanism. This could include con- 
sideration of the effectiveness of 
present monetary controls in helping 
to regulate economic trends toward 
inflation and recession ; the adequacy 
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of present sources of long-term 
credit to provide capital for economic 
growth to satisfy the demands of a 
rapidly growing population and the 
need for developing additional pro- 
ductive capacity, as well as the ever- 
present needs of government to 
manage public debt and finance its 
large budgets. 


Presidential Recommendation 


The President recommended in 
his State of the Union message that 
a National Monetary Commission 
of civilian experts be appointed to 
study and explore possible needs for 
establishing regulations or extending 
or revamping present monetary con- 
trols in the light of all these consid- 
erations. Congress apparently shares 
the President’s views that such an 
inquiry may be needed, but is firm 
in its opinion that members of the 
Congress should also serve on such 
a commission. 

Inherent in the considerations of 
the proposed commission is an ap- 
praisal of the financial institutions 
which have grown to importance to 
the economy and which feel only 
indirectly the effects of present 
monetary regulation. Life insurance 
company investments have long been 
a major element in the nation’s 
financial and industrial growth and 
it seems probable that their steadily 
growing significance in this basic 
economic and social area would be 
given detailed study by the proposed 
commission. 

There has been no comparable 
study for nearly fifty years. The 
unprecedented economic growth of 
the past decade has led many to be- 
lieve that the proposed re-examina- 
tion of credit and its regulation will 
not be cursory. It will require much 
time and study. Its findings will 
warrant careful weighing if they are 
to be shaped into new or revised 
controls over a credit structure that 
has undergone much expansion and 
alteration in the past twenty years. 
Implicit in any such controls is the 
question of their relationship to the 
regulation of the financial aspects of 
the insurance business. 

The life insurance companies are 
now being taxed under a formula 
which was first adopted for the tax 
year 1955 and later extended to 
cover 1956. Net investment income 
is taxed at 7.8%. It is anticipated 
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that this formula, which was adopted 
on a trial basis, will be extended 
again this year to cover 1957. This 
formula produces a heavy burden of 
taxation on policyholders. Proposals 
to increase this burden must be vig- 
orously opposed. They would in- 
crease the cost of life insurance and 
thus discourage the public from buy- 
ing more protection, at the very 
time our economy needs more insti- 
tutional savings to sustain expansion. 

In 1955, the Treasury said it 
would recommend a new formula to 
Congress, but to date its proposal 
has not been submitted. It appears 
that Treasury technicians have thus 
far been unable to perfect their 
theory that the method for taxing 
ordinary corporations should be ap- 
plied to life insurance companies. 

In the meantime, the life insurance 
associations are pressing for amend- 
ments to the code which would 
remove the discrimination against 
insured pension plans. Within the 
near future, methods for removing 
this inequity will be discussed with 
the Ways and Means Committee. 
Our current suggestions will not 
involve an amendment to the com- 
pany income tax section of the code 
since that approach was opposed by 
some companies when considered by 
Congress in 1956. 


Code Revisions 


This year Congress will consider 
two code revisions of interest to life 
insurance companies and under- 
writers : 

(1) Restoration of the premium 
payment test in the Estate Tax Law, 
and 

(2) Additional restrictions on bank 
loan plans. 

At this time it appears that the Ways 
and Means Committee may not rec- 
ommend a restoration of the pre- 
mium payment test, but alternative 
measures are likely to be considered. 
There is a feeling that something 
should be done to discourage gift 
transfers of life insurance policies. 
Alternative approaches have not as 
yet crystallized. Opposition by the 
business to any approacf? that dis- 
criminates against life insurance is 
certain. 

The bank loan plan problem is 
controversial within the business. 
One view is that the law should be 
amended to outlaw interest deduc- 


tions on all bank loan plans. The 
other is that existing law should be 
strengthened to prevent single pre- 
mium purchases with borrowed 
funds which get around existing law. 
The Treasury favors ruling out all 
bank loan cases, but I doubt whether 
the Ways and Means Committee 
will go that far. The chances are 
that any amendment adopted this 
year will not go beyond strengthen- 
ing: the existing law to prevent de- 
vices in the nature of single premium 
plans. 


A New Keogh Bill 


A new Keogh bill has been intro- 
duced which permits self-employed 
individuals to save for retirement 
with tax results comparable to quali- 
fed pension plans. 10% of annual 
income, not to exceed an annual 
amount of $5,000, is eligible for this 
special tax treatment. Unlike earlier 
versions, the new bill permits the 
individual to invest his savings in 
life insurance and annuity contracts, 
including contracts already in force. 
If a policy or annuity contract is 
purchased for such a purpose and 
later surrendered prior to retirement 
age, the surrender value is immedi- 
ately taxable and the tax attributable 
would be 110% of the aggregate of 
tax which would have been payable 
had such amount been included in 
the taxpayer’s income ratably over 
the taxable year and the four taxable 
years immediately preceding. 

We have reached the conclusion 
that the new bill does not discrimi- 
nate against life insurance and that 
its method of operation is workable. 
Consequently, opposition expressed 
in the past has been withdrawn. 
Whether the bill receives favorable 
consideration this year will depend 
to a great extent on Treasury atti- 
tude. Current reports indicate that 
Treasury opposition to certain fea- 
tures of the bill may be expected. 
There is also the question of whether 
congress will reduce taxes in any 
area during this session. The coop- 
eration between the life insurance 
business and the sponsors of this 
legislation has been excellent. 

The long controversy regarding 
the addition of total disability bene- 
fits to the Social Security system 
was partly settled in 1956 by the 
addition of such benefits for individ- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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IN QUALITY BUSINESS 


These five Acacians are tops in the production of quality 


Les Warshell business at Acacia! As a result, they've earned the distinc- 
Second Vice President : & _ \ ’ ; 
Chicago Branch tion of serving during 1957 as officers of Acacia’s unique 


and justly famed William Montgomery Quality Club. 


Volume alone did not earn these men officerships in Acacia’s 
honor organization. However, each of them is a top pro- 
ducer, -having earned membership in the Million Dollar 


George Wyland, C. L. U. Round Table last year. Yes, with Acacia, with their associates 


Thirc ic resident 

District of Colum bia Branch and with their policyholders—these five Acacians are tops! 
The members of Acacia’s Quality Club know that “the busi- 

ness that stays is the business that pays.” Under Acacia’s 

Agency Contract quality production pays not for just a few 

years but for as long as the business stays in force. This 

+ salbcag on +k tae lifetime monthly income, plus the twice yearly cash bonus 

Louisville Branch Acacia pays for quality production, are but two of the many 


reasons why every Acacia Fieldman strives to earn and 
maintain his membership in Acacia’s Quality Club. Small 
wonder we take such great pride in the exceptionally high 
persistency records rolled up by our Fieldmen year after 
year. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Howard W. Kacy, President Home Office: Washington, D.C. 
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C. CARNEY SMITH, CLU 
General Agent 
Washington, D. C. 


NE OF THE REASONS SO many 
Ge teachers and speech stu- 
dents have found success in this 
commercial world is because the 
directors are beginning to realize at 
long last that they cannot reestablish 
themselves in the hearts and minds 
of the people of this country merely 
by doing the very excellent job that 
they have been doing for a good 
many years. They must be able to 
explain themselves to the people, to 
let them know what they are doing, 
why they are doing it, and that what 
they are doing will benefit mankind. 
In spite of enlightened policies that 
have been initiated, many misconcep- 
tions still exist which cause appre- 
hension in the minds of some of our 
citizens. Some people still think 
that, in their economic life, men in 
business are motivated solely by 
naked self-interest. Some still think 
of capitalism as it existed in the 
period of its early development. 
These things are simply not true and 
are completely refuted by the facts. 
American business today is as 
responsible for its social performance 
as it is for making profits. However, 
changes in public attitudes take 
place slowly. One of the ways that 
these changes are achieved is through 
talk. The day of the “strong, silent 
man” in business is long dead. Mod- 
ern business men lead by talking, 
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either to the public or in group meet- 
ings of their executives. 

It is my belief that a man is a 
salesman or a parasite. He either 
sells himself, his ideas, or his prod- 
ucts or he gets someone to do it 
for him. If he can’t do it himself, he 
is dependent on the will and ability 
of others. 

Modern business is not run as a 
one-man show and the one who 
usually rises to the top is the one 
who can express his ideas clearly 
and succinctly. Today the man who 
won’t speak up when his turn comes 
is usually considered a fool and is 
passed over when promotion is in 
order. The men in the Executive 
Suite are good talkers as well as 
clear logical thinkers. The ability 
to contribute to and participate in 
what used to be called Round Table 
discussion is an essential part of 
modern management. 


No Better Background 


Where could they get the kind 
of training better than in a Depart- 
ment of Speech? In my own partic- 
ular specialty, dealing as I do with 
the securing, training and supervi- 
sion of salesmen, I can testify that 
there is no better background than 
the training in Speech and Foren- 
sics. The touch of the artist is the 
difference between the million dollar 
man and the mediocre one because 
this is the business of friendly per- 
suasion 
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In the first place, a salesman has 
to be an analyst. That is the first 
job of the life underwriter. He has 
to find the need. Then after he dis- 
covers that need, he has to analyze 
the various possible solutions to the 
problem he has uncovered. 


An Exhilarating Experience 
He has to have ingenuity, imagina- 
tion, physical and mental alertness, 
which will enable him to bring into 
his interviews every day a wealth 
of genuine inspiration and enthusi- 
asm. A sales interview can be the 
most exhilarating and interesting 
experience possible. It can be and 
often is the most excruciatingly 
frustrating experience imaginable. 
Whichever is the case, the salesman 
is responsible. There is no place for 
the person with the drab personality, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Speech an Art—Continued 


a stuffy mind or an expressionless 
face. 


The reason that this is so is be- 
cause finding the problem and find- 
ing the solution is not enough. The 
salesman has to be an advocate with 
almost a crusader’s zeal. This is 
because no one is really anxious to 
buy dollars for future delivery, either 
to himself or to his family, with dol- 
lars that he has in his hands today. 
He would rather buy a television 
set or a new automobile or a new 
suit or tie. No one really wants to 
buy life insurance if there were any 
other way in which he could ac- 
complish his goals and meet his 
responsibilities. If there were any 
easier method, he would use it. He 
buys life insurance because someone 
convinces him, first, that he has 
responsibilities and obligations, and, 
secondly, that there is no_ better 
way to discharge those responsibili- 
ties and obligations. In the analyst’s 
step, the salesman is predominantly 
intellectual. In this second step, in 
the role of the advocate, he is pre- 
dominantly emotional. 


Several years ago, one of the cur- 
rent bywords used in conversation 


was “Confucius say.” Cne of the 


most significant quotations attributed 
to Confucius was “Fire always 
makes room for itself.” 

Our adherence to the intellectual 
approach has almost smothered the 
fire that should give selling its heat 
and power, its light and its leading. 
Of course until recent years, most 
selling was done by heat and power. 
We needed to develop some intel- 
lectualism in the approach but not 
to the exclusion of the fire. The mind 
cannot—except in a laboratory—be 
abstracted from the body. The good 
salesman therefore cannot wisely 
devote all his energies to the mind of 
prospects and neglect the prospect’s 
social development, their system of 
values, their spirits. Such a con- 
cept of selling is simply ridiculous. 
The intellect is never the master of 
the spirit but its servant. The mind 
takes direction and energy not from 
itself but from emotion and passion. 
Woodrow Wilson’s epigram that 
“The world is governed by the pas- 
sions” checks with everyone’s com- 
mon sense interpretation of his own 
experience. Attitudes, sentiments, 
values, purposes—these are the con- 
trolling factors in the behavior of 
us all. We denounce and renounce 
the coldness of reason alone and the 
hotness of passion ‘alone, but, if we 
fail to reestablish the place of the 








spirit, we sink to a shadow of our 
powers. 


The third step in the selling pro- 
fession is the truly essential one 
and the degree of perfection with 
which it is achieved will mark the 
degree of success the salesman will 
attain in his chosen career. Even if 
he has analyzed skillfully, even 
though he has advocated enthusi- 
astically, he must know how to blend 
these two with tact and finesse—he 
has to be an artist. He has to be 
able to spark the sales interview 
with the evident concern, the genu- 
ine enthusiasm and the deft direc- 
tion of the skilled-orchestra leader. 


It has been said that art is “an 
appeal to the instinct of communion 
in men.” It is to work toward the 
ultimate in perfection—to achieve 
that art—is the challenge of the 
salesmen. The contribution he 
makes, the goals he achieves for him- 
self and his family and for others 
whom he serves, will depend on the 
degree of perfection he reaches in 
his appeal to the instinct of com- 
munion in men. If he is a good man, 
taught by a good man who is a 
speech teacher, he can acquire the 
techniques he will need in any line 
of endeavor to assist him on the way 
to his goals. 
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CROWN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 





J. E. MOORE, F.S.A. 


LIFE 


G. N. WATSON, F.S.A. 


CROWN LIFE APPOINTMENTS 





J. M. BREEN 


The Crown Life Insurance Company is pleased to announce the 
following appointments of Mr. N. D. Campbell, F.S.A., as Vice-Presi- 
dent and Actuary, Mr. J. E. Moore, F.S.A., as Vice-President and 
Comptroller, Mr. G. N. Watson, F.S.A., as Group Vice-President and 
J. M. Breen as Assistant Agency Superintendent. 
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Facts of interest from State Farm Life Insurance Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 
companion company of State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 
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STATE FARM LIFE ACHIEVES 
ANOTHER BANNER YEAR! 


1956 Record Shows 
Insurance in Force 
Up 12%% Over 1955 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS, 
March 1: During 1956, State Farm 
Life agents pushed the company’s in- 
surance in force past the billion mark 
to $1,047,000,000, it was announced 
here today. 

This achievement, representing 
a 124%% increase over 1955, was ac- 
complished by writing more than 
$212,000,000 in new Ordinary life 
insurance. 

Lauds 
"Family Insurance” Plan 


Commenting on the company’s rapid 
growth, State Farm Life President 
Morris G. Fuller said: 

“*We’re proud of this outstanding life 
insurance production by our State 
Farm Career Agents. 

“It’s another demonstration of the 
power of State Farm’s ‘Family Insur- 
ance Plan,’ in which the agent special- 
izes in coverage for the family car, the 
family residence and its contents, and 
the family’s financial security program. 

**The record of 1956, with the 
achievement of a billion dollars of 
Ordinary life insurance in force, gives 
a good indication of the unlimited 
opportunities the future holds for 
every State Farm agent.” 
ee ccecccccccccccccceseeceeceeees 


This is one in a series of advertisements to acquaint 
you with State Farm Life Insurance Company, Home 
Office, Bloomington, Illinois. If you want to know 
more about any aspect of Stcte Farm operations, 
simply write. “Director of Public Relations.” 


Sesseseecesseeeeesesceeseseeseees 





PASSING THE “BILLION” MARK 





SEPTEMBER, 1956: The policy delivered by State Farm Agent L. A. Livengood (right) to Max 
L. Myers of Middlebury, Indiana, gave State Farm Life more than a billion dollars of Ordinary 
in force. The “billion” was achieved in just 28 years by placing individual policies, and without 
employer group, reinsurance, brokerage, or consolidations. 





Expand SFL Offices to Handle Growth 


Because of the rapid increase in State 
Farm life insurance volume in recent 
years, the Company’s office expansion 
program has moved into high gear. 

Last June, the Philadelphia Head 
Office was moved from Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania, to a more advanta- 
geous location in suburban Spring- 
field. There it now occupies much 
larger quarters in State Farm Mutual’s 
own newly constructed office building. 

A similar move will take place 
shortly in Lincoln, Nebraska. State 
Farm Life’s Lincoln Head Office has 
been occupying temporary quarters 











for the past year—ever since its trans- 
fer from a home office location in 
Bloomington, Illinois. Soon it too 
will be housed in State Farm Mutual’s 
own ultramodern headquarters, now 
under construction. 

Philadelphia and Lincoln are just 
two of State Farm Life’s seven de- 
centralized “Head Offices.” Others 
are now located in Bloomington . . . 
Berkeley . . . Birmingham . . . St. 
Paul . . . and Toronto, Canada. 

An eighth Head Office—to be 
located in Salem, Oregon—is now in 
the “drawing board” stage. 
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uals over age 50. It is quite likely 
that proposals to extend this cover- 
age down to age 21 will be strongly 
supported during this session of the 
congress. There are also indications 
that early retirement for working 
women and wives at age 62 with 
full benefits will be considered. Pro- 
posals to increase the wage base as 
high as $6,000, supported mainly by 
labor, will be renewed. 

At this point, the Social Security 
tax is acting as a restraint on lib- 
eralizations. Congress is becoming 
concerned regarding the high taxes 
individuals will be required to pay 
in the future under existing law. 
Consequently, each new benefit is 
being scrutinized from the standpoint 
of cost and tax increase. We do not 
anticipate Old Age and Survivor 
Insurance benefit increases within 
the foreseeable future, mainly be- 
cause such liberalizations are costly 
in terms of taxes. Most of the 
activity in connection with the Social 
Security system will probably be in 
the health insurance area. In addi- 
tion to the total disability benefit, 
there will be strong support for pro- 
posals to provide cash disability 
benefits for temporary illness and 
hospitalization benefits for Social 
Security beneficiaries. 

The long controversy with respect 
to insurance coverage for members 
of the Armed Services was finally 
resolved in 1956 by the adoption of 


a sweeping revision of existing law. 
Under the new law more liberal 
benefits are paid to dependents in 
the event of death while in service. 
Hereafter, men in service will be 
covered under Social Security with 
the serviceman paying part of the 
Social Security tax. When men 
leave the service they do not have 
the right to any form of government 
insurance unless they are uninsur- 
able. Bills introduced this session 
would provide a one year period 
during which certain veterans may 
purchase National Service Life. We 
may anticipate constant pressure for 
the restoration of government insur- 
ance for veterans, which demon- 
strates how difficult it is to terminate 
government benefits. 

The Union Welfare Fund prob- 
lem could lead to a degree of federal 
regulation. The disclosure of abuses 
in the handling of these funds con- 
tinues to command the attention of 
congress. The administration has 
recommended registration of all wel- 
fare plans and the filing of reports 
on their administration and finances. 
Bills to carry out this recommen- 
dation would require reporting by 
insurance companies to a Federal 
agency of many details regarding 
insured welfare plans, including 
commissions, fees, and retentions. 
The business has taken the position 
that Federal disclosure should be 
limited to financial operations of 
welfare funds and should not apply 
to those types of welfare plans which 








How To Make An Insurance Man 
Smile! 


We have the perfect formula for keeping our managers and agents smiling. 
We give them a complete line of Life and A & H policies backed by a strong 
and progressive 57-year-old Chicago company, above average commissions and 
bonuses, vested renewals, financial assistance, and planned training and supervision 
by men with in-the-field experience and know-how. 

If you are under 40, have had experience as a personal producer and as an 
assistant manager or supervisor, or feel you have the ability to manage an agency, 
write giving full details (all replies confidential) to 


EMERY A. HUFF 
Agency Vice President 


Federal Life Insurance Company 


168 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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have not been the subject of criti. 
cism and which constitute a very 
large percentage of the insured wel- 
fare plans. We feel that the funds 
should make full disclosure supple- 
mented by additional disclosure of 
insurance commissions and fees paid 
by the fund in connection with pol- 
icies issued to the fund. The unions 
are demanding that the proposed 
disclosure law apply to all welfare 
plans. 


Proposals for including outside 
salesmen under the Wage and Hour 
Law will be considered again, but 
we feel confident that an exemption 
for insurance agents will be provided 
in any enacted legislation. Bills have 
been introduced to remove the ex- 
emption for life insurance agents 
under the Federal Unemployment 
Compensation Act. We _ doubt 
whether such a change will be en- 
acted. Legislation in these areas 
would be quite harmful to the agency 
system and will be strongly opposed 
by the business, 

We have mentioned general prin- 
ciples which we feel underlie a suc- 
cessful Washington operation as well 
as some of the specific problems 
which we have faced. In the seven 
years we have been in Washington, 
we have achieved some favorable re- 
sults and naturally have experienced 
some disappointments. Our relation- 
ships with Congress and the govern- 
ment agencies have gradually im- 
proved and are currently good. The 
various insurance associations have 
developed competent Washington 
staffs which are rapidly gaining in- 
valuable experience in dealing with 
the government. Although the po- 
tential of government competition 
still continues, there have been some 
heartening examples of government 
acceptance of the services of the life 
insurance business. 


While federal regulation of life 
insurance is not apt to become an 
issue within the foreseeable future 
there are nevertheless many areas 
of potential government regulation 
which require constant attention and 
careful consideration. Today, there 
is favorable Federal attitude toward 
our business, for example, there is 
a better understanding of our tax 
problems. However, a continuation 
of this climate will depend on the 
effort we devote to our Washington 
problems. 
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Aetna Life: Promotions: Vice president 
Edward H. Warner succeeds Murray 
Waters as head of the mortgage loan 
dept.; Charles A. Spoerl, to vice president 
and actuary, life dept.; to vice presidents— 
John A. Blanchfield, life dept., and How- 
ard A. Moreen, group div.; to assistant vice 
presidents—George L. Hogeman, life 
dept., Chandler B. Johnson and H. Stew- 
art Snow, group div.; William K. White, 
to actuary and head of group annuity 
dept.; associate actuaries—Paul H. Jack 
son and Robert A. Miller, III; assistant 
actuaries—Niels H. Fischer, Harold B. 
Moulton and Robert G. Perry; secretaries 
—Timothy W. Goodrich, II, life dept., 
Donald W. Crowther, group div., and 
Stanley L. Peterson, life claim dept.; assist- 
ant secretaries—Ethan F. Bassford, life 
dept., and Hubert R. Enders, accident- 
health dept.; life agency dept—John K. 
Luther, director of training, Carl W. 
Eagle, assistant director of training, Wil- 
liam H. Holmes, manager of pension trust 
sales, and Theodore P. Stephens, Jr., as- 
sistant secretary; John O. Morris, assistant 
counsel, group div. 

Advanced by this company and Aetna 
Casualty: Morgan B. Brainard, Jr., to 
senior vice president and treasurer; James 
B. Slimmon, senior vice president and 
secretary; Robert W. Conly, vice president 
and comptroller; A: Henry Moses, assistant 
vice president and cashier; Crampton 
Trainer, assistant vice president and assist- 
ant treasurer; to assistant treasurers— 
James G. Butler, Charles F. Caley, Jr., 
George S. Chase and Joseph J. Murtha; to 
assistant secretaries—Stuart W. Palmer, 
accounts dept., John T. Kearney, person- 
nel dept., Andrew Onderdonk and Robert 
H. Wiley, comptroller’s dept. 

Stuart M. Place and Robert A. Westropp 
have been advanced to assistant general 
agents at South Bend and Cleveland, 
respectively. 


American United: Home office appoint- 
ments: James H. Hughes, pension sales 
manager; John W. Ballenger, underwriter; 
and Dale Humphrey, mortgage loan dept. 
field representative for Indiana. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Group sales dept. 
appointments: Leroy McWhinney replaces 
George Lewis, retired, as regional group 
manager at Buffalo; Loren D. Ward and 
Eugene A. Willis, group representatives at 
Los Angeles and Chicago, respectively. 


Benkers Life (Neb.): John Alden has 
been named assistant comptroller and, in 
addition, will continue as manager of the 
general accounting div. 


Berkshire Life: David B. Ide has been 
appointed as general agent in Providence, 
as 


Canada Life: Managerial appointments: 
Stanley K. Crockett at new branch in 
Sacramento; Robert E. Patterson in Oak- 
land, succeeding E. F. Kenney, who opened 
a new general agency which will serve 
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Berkeley and district; and John M. Long, 
CLU, at new branch in Fresno. 

Louis L. Harrow of the Harrow Ins. 
Agency, Los Angeles, has been appointed 
general agent for the Los Angeles west 
district. Robert M. Adams Associates, gen- 
eral agents in Riverside, have been ap- 
pointed general agents in that area. 


Central Standard: Thomas F. Daly, II, 
formerly vice president and director of 
agencies for Capitol Life, has been ap- 
pointed western field vice president with 
headquarters in Los Angeles. 


Commonwealth Life (Ky.): John S. 
Moyse, formerly with Toronto Mutual, has 
been appointed as associate actuary. 


Connecticut General: John S. Wyper has 
been advanced to secretary, life under- 
writing dept. 

William J. Booher, CLU, Miami (Fla.) 
agent, and E. Paul Hoop, Jr., Pittsburgh 
staff assistant, have been appointed assist- 
ant managers at Boston and Pittsburgh, 
respectively. 

The Providence branch office has moved 
to 145 Waterman St. and J. Robert 
Treanor, Newark (N. J.) assistant man- 
ager, has been named manager succeeding 
Clifford E. Pieper, who will devote full 
time to personal work in the field of estate 
analysis. 


Connecticut Mutual: Promoted: Horace 
R. Smith, CLU, and E. A. Starr, to assist- 
ant agency vice presidents; Robert B. 
Proctor, CLU, and E. G. Walls, Jr., CLU, 
to superintendents of agencies; and James 
L. Russell, CLU, to agency secretary. 

Effective May 1, William H. Whorf, now 
director of schools for Life Insurance 
Agency Management Ass’n, will be super- 
intendent of agencies. 

John F. Caperton, Jr., supervisor of 
Albuquerque (N. M.) agency, has been 
appointed general agent at Davenport, 
lowa, succeeding Paul C. Otto, retired. 


Continental American (Del.): Allan C. 
Kane has been appointed general agent 
in Newark, N. J. 
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Continental Assurance: Bryant M. Sells, 
CLU, has been appointed agency manager 
in the Long Beach (Cal.) area. F. Richard 
Russell, CLU, has been appointed general 
agent in the Memphis (Tenn.) area. 


Cosmopolitan Life: Managerial appoint 
ments: J. F. Spain, Memphis district; 
E. I. Andrews at Nashville’s Capitol dis 
trict; R. G. Tolbert, Memphis’ Bluff City 
district; and C. W. Brawner, newly-created 
Hermitage district in Nashville. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Salary savings 
div.: Elevated from divisional to depart- 
mental managers—Otto W. Chadbourne, 
CLU, western dept., Edgar B. Gibson, 
north central, James B. Kennedy, New 
York metropolitan, Charles W. Ransom, 
south central, and William EF. Van Brunt, 
Jr., northeastern; John T. Wells, Jr., from 
assistant divisional manager to divisional 
manager for northeastern dept. succeeding 
Henry B. Mitchell, who was named to new 
post of salary savings account manager 
at home office. 

Henry J. Kranz, assistant manager of 
the group dept. at home office, is return 
ing to a sales career as agent for the Sid 
Smith Agency in New York. 


Equitable Life (lowa): /. 4. Smart has 
retired as Detroit general agent and his 
son and associate, H. O. Smart, has been 
named his successor. 


Franklin Life: James R, Maloy has been 
named director of field training with 
home office agency dept. staff. 

Promoted: Dr. William A. Henry, to 
associate medical director; and William A. 
Rigsbee, to administrative assistant. 

Appointed regional managers: Keith S. 
ibe at Hawaii succeeding A. N. Neptune 
(personal production); and Ira B. Shorit, 
formerly manager in Topeka (Kan.) area 
for Mutual of Omaha, in western North 
Carolina. 

Carl N. Drake, formerly with Jefferson 
Standard, has been appointed general 
agent in Topeka, Kansas. 


General American: Frank A. Fernandes, 
formerly assistant manager in St. Louis 
for Metropolitan Life, has been appointed 
assistant brokerage manager of St. Louis 
agencies. 


Great-West Life: Promoted: Maurice 
Bilodeau, to supervisor of Quebec branch; 
R. F. Fritsch, associate group supervisor 
at Chicago; assistant group supervisors— 
W. H. Knox, Vancouver, and R. J. Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


Guardian Life: John C. Slattery, super 
intendent of agencies-accident & health, 
has been promoted to second vice presi 
dent. 


Independence Life (Cal.): Thomas H. 
Knight has been appointed as associate 
supervisor of group sales and service. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Field Appointments—-Continued 


Charles E. Hoffman, formerly director 
of agencies for Farmers’ Life, has been 
appointed as field manager for the north- 
ern territory. 


John Hancock: John H. Brimmer has 
been appointed as general agent in Boise, 
Idaho. 

Daniel J. Brady, group research analyst, 
has been appointed assistant to the di- 
rector of personal health. 


Life of Virginia: A new ordinary agency 
has been opened in Knoxville, Tenn., with 
Ben G. Crosland as manager. 


A new district office has been established 
in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. with Rosaire T. 
Carrier as manager. 


Lincoln National: Dr. Paul M. Rattan has 
been appointed as medical consultant for 
reinsurance activities in Texas. 

Allan K. Shackleton, CLU, assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies at home office, 
has been appointed as general agent with 
H. M. Holmes in Milwaukee. 


Maine Fidelity: Mrs. Marjorie Jacobs has 
been named accident-sickness underwriter. 


Manhattan Life: Samuel J. Jones has been 
appointed general agent in Minneapolis. 
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Manufacturers Life: In Chicago Jee 
Vranek has been appointed agency assist- 
ant and is succeeded as brokerage manager 
by John B. Loveland. 

Alvah B. Adam has been appointed 
brokerage manager in Philadelphia. 


Massachusetts Mutual: John A. Eck has 
been appointed Pacific Coast regional 
group manager. 

Robert S. Phillips has been appointed 
as general agent at Fresno, Cal., succeeding 
James Stramler, resigned. 


Michigan Life: Jack Holman has been 
named to the newly-created staff position 


of administrative assistant in the sales 
dept. 
Burton E. Roberts has been named 


supervisor in charge of the newly-estab- 
lished branch sales office in Kokomo, Ind. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): David N. Cun- 
ningham has been promoted to general 
agent in Tulsa, Okla., where a new office 
will soon open. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Join V’. Smith, CLU, 
Philadelphia agency supervisor, has been 
appointed general agent at Charlotte, 
N. C., succeeding Charles E. Brewer, Jr., 
CLU, (personal production). 


Mutual of N. Y.: Edward B. Pinger, CLU, 
formerly Oakland agency supervisor for 
Washington National, and M. Richard 
Wetherbee, formerly Dayton (Ohio) dis- 
trict manager for Mutual Benefit Life, 
have joined the home office sales dept. 
for special managerial training. 


National Bankers: leslie J. Bird, man- 
ager of contact dept. and _ policyholder 
consultant, has been named _ personnel 
director. 


National Life & Cas.: Agency field man- 
agers appointed: In Arizona—dArthur Mil- 
ler, Dan Frazier, Al Van Keuren and 
Larry Martin, Phoenix; Edward Kidd, 
Harold Seaman and Charles Strebe, Tuc- 
son; Claude Phillips, Yuma. In Pueblo. 
Colo., W. J. Reese. 


National Life (V#.): Promoted: Roy L. 
Johnson, from assistant vice president to 
vice president; James E. Ledbetter, from 
chief security analyst to supervisor of 
securities; E. Reginald Murray, from 
agency comptroller to administrative as- 
sistant; and Donald W. Pine, from chief 


investment accountant to assistant treas- 
urer. 
Elected to officer status: Frederick G. 


Mehlman, attorney; Robert J. Cruden, 
chief investment accountant; and William 
V. Boyd, assistant director of tabulating 
procedures. 

Stuart J. Kingston of St. Louis, Mo., has 


joined the agency dept. as a_ pension 
consultant. 
John A. Newman, formerly associate 


general agent of State Mutual Life’s L. A. 
Cerf Agency in New York, has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the newly-es- 
tablished New York City agency at 130 
William St. 


New York Life: District group manager 
Robert J. Monahan has been transferred 
to San Francisco and Armour R. Killings- 
worth, Jr., promoted to succeed him at 
Los Angeles. J. Robert Byerly has been 
moved to Los Angeles and is succeeded 
at Denver by district group manager 
Russell C. Taylor (Butte, Mont.). Joseph 
M. Newey has been moved from Salt Lake 
City to head the Butte group office. 
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Promoted to district group managers, 
southern region: Malcolm D. White, New 
Orleans; Harry L. Corbett, Albuquerque; 
and James A. Allen, Charlotte, N. C. 

Assistant managers named home office 
training supervisors: Donald W. Schug 
for greater New York div.; Arthur D. Sim 
for north central div.; Frank D. Stanfield 
for midwestern div.; and Donald E. York 
for southwestern div. 

A new sub-office of the Memphis dis- 
trict group office has been opened at 
Little Rock, Ark., with Lundy R. Gunn, 
assistant district group manager, in charge. 

William A. Dreher has been appointed 
an assistant group actuary in the group 
dept. 


North American Accident: Maurice 
Ausley has been named general agent at 
Birmingham, Ala., succeeding his father. 
Joseph Ausley. 


North American Lif? (Ill.): Charles G. 
Ashbrook, Jr., has been promoted to assist- 
ant to the agency vice president. John S. 
Waterman, agency assistant, has been 
named agency secretary and Frank W. 
Sarsfield has been appointed an agency 
assistant. 

Charles G. Norwell has been appointed 
agency manager at Wausau, Wis. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): A second office 
has been opened in Chicago (Madison 
Street Branch) with Eliot J. Connor as 
branch manager. 

Bernard Bengelink, formerly district 
agent for Lincoln National in Grand 
Rapids, has been appointed brokerage 
manager there. 

Promotions: Field superintendent of 
agencies Robert Stephenson assumes ad- 
ditional responsibility of director of re- 
cruiting; Robert’ Yeager, from assistant 
director of field training to assistant super- 
intendent of merchandising; assistant 
agency secretary Earle Blackman to assist- 
ant director of merchandising, field train- 
ing; Donald Davis to assistant agency 
secretary; Robert Sullivan to assistant 
director, research-administration; and 
Nicholas Diederich to agency assistant, 
agents’ financing. 

Gerald E. Bushman, Whittier (Cal.) 
agent, has been appointed assistant branch 
manager there. 


Occidental Life (N. C.): O. Conrad Stew 
art has been named assistant actuary. 


Old Republic: David L. Zook, formerly 
assistant counsel with Manufacturers Cas- 
ualty, has been appointed counsel. 


Pacific Mutual: Donald M. Fields has 
been appointed as an assistant secretary. 

General agent W. W. Stewart, Los 
Angeles, has moved his organization into 
its own new office building at Palo Alto 
St. and Glendale Blvd. 


Pan-American: H. Gale Smith, formerly 
training supervisor for Shenandoah Life, 
has been appointed as general agent in 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Postal Life (Mo.): Robert C. Reed, 
Springfield (Mo.) field supervisor, has 
been appointed supervisor of training. 
John A. Schlichter has been appointed 
assistant general agent for the C. Rogler 
Elliott Insurance Agency and, in addition, 
will continue to act as agent for the 
Elliott organization, 
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Protective Life (Ala.): General agent 
appointments: In Texas—James A. Brax- 
ton at Amarillo, Carroll F. Leib at Borger, 
and Garnet Reeves, CLU, at Lubbock; in 
Kentucky—Gilbert P. Richardson, Bowling 
Green, and Harold M. Rosenberg, Louis- 
ville; in Georgia—Eugene Spain, Jr., Man- 
chester, and G. L. Robinson, La Grange: 
Houston Hays at Knoxville, Tenn.; and 
Jackson B. Martz at Fairmont, W. Va. 





Prudential: Charles A. Kenny has been 
appointed regional manager of the New 
England mortgage loan office succeeding 
Charles P. A. Nelson, who was recently 
appointed director of real estate planning 
and development for proposed northeast- 
ern home office in Boston. 

Ernest V. Rizzio, Union (N. J.) staff 
manager, has been promoted to head the 


Passaic district office succeeding Charles 
H. Lindner, who was advanced to director 
of agencies. 

Robert W. Burke, training consultant, 
has been appointed head of the Belmont 
(Mass.) district succeeding Ernest F. 
Lacaire, who assumes charge of the Wor- 
cester district replacing Edward L. Cassidy, 
who is now in charge of the newly-created 
Danbury (Conn.) district. 

Joseph V. Cartno has been promoted 
to manager of the Riverside dist. (New 
York City) succeeding Salvatore Barbera, 
who assumes charge of the West Farms 
dist. (N. Y. C.) to fill vacancy caused by 
illness of Philip Schwartz. 

George K. Hoefling and Henry O. Shor 
have been named managers at Hazleton 


(Continued on page 104) 
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LIFE INSURANCE FACTS IN THE COMPEND— 
LIFE INSURANCE SALES FOR YOU! 
FACTS LIKE THESE ..-. 


POLICY ANALYSIS — The important 
policy provisions of the companies that 
write 98% of American legal reserve 
life insurance! (179 companies in 1956 
—at least three more in 1957!) Clear 
capsule outlines of policy provisions! 


PREMIUM RATES — The rates for all 
the most popular contracts issued by 
each company covered! (All the poli- 
cies you're likely to meet up with!) 
Rates for regular and special policies 
(par and non par), disability income, 
double indemnity, and juvenile! Vir- 
tually complete rate information! 


CASH VALUE TABLES — The cash 
values for years in force . . . also at 
60 and 65 .. . for hundreds of policies! 
Particularly potent as sales weapons! 


DIVIDEND DATA — Projections of par- 
ticipating company dividends for the 
next ten and twenty years to illustrate 
potential. Plus dividend histories on 
1937 and 1947 policies — to illustrate 
performance! 


SPECIAL SECTIONS — Including In- 
dustrial Insurance (98% of the indus- 
trial insurance in force!), Annuities, 
Settlement Options, Fingertip Facts 
(rates and values for a $1,000 ordinary 
life policy in over 240 companies!), 
Social Security Act Information, Busi- 
ness Figures, Mortality and Standard 

Annuity Tables, and National Savings 

Bank Insurance Information! 
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Your MOST usable... 
EASIEST-to-use rate book 


THE COMPEND 


MANY NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with the 
COMPEND’S comprehensive coverage of everything im- 
portant to you! 

NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top of 
every development in premium rates and dividends. 
MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descriptions 

of these policies available anywhere. 


The 1957 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best with 
fact-grounded, unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s your 
key to successful selling . . . with more data about most 
companies! Here’s why: 


The COMPEND gives you all the facts you need about premium 
rates and dividend scales . . . gives you an edge as a 
salesman. 


The COMPEND impresses the client with your professional stand- 
ing . . . makes your presentation impressive . . . gives it 
weight. 

The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them solid! 


The COMPEND makes you able to prove your points in seconds 
. always ready to convince a tough prospect . . . to 
clinch a sale. 





Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U. S. 
and Canada you have this detailed information: 


Rates, current dividends, and histories Policy analyses 
Cash, paid-up, and extended insurance Rates and values for Juveniles 
values Industrial and annuity premium 
Life Income settlement options Basic Tables for interest and installment 
Year-end total business figures figures, paid-up cash values, etc. 
PLUS... 


Savings-bank life insurance 
Social Security information 
National Service Life Insurance 


All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 books—$4.27 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more books—$4.05 ea. (10% discount). 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES ©* ATLANTA « BOSTON - 





CHATTANOOGA «+ CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI * DALLAS + LOS ANGELES * RICHMOND 
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Your CLINCHER for the 
BIG-MONEY POLICIES 


SETTLEMENT OPTION 


All the latest changes in ame on every policy issued since 


1900 by the 120 leading companies—more information 
than the = themselves show! (It is a statistical 
fact that there are more than 700 changes every year.) 


Complete and authoritative settlement options information 


on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 
United States and Canada! 


Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 


With 


With 


With 


With 


With 


lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you 
must have for effective programming. And program- 
— — the real windfalls for the truly suc- 
cessful agent. 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS geet gota time and —- 
ance. No need for your client’s policies . . . 

terms they show and more in SETTLEMENT oP. 
TIONS. 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current 
options extended since the policy’s date-of-issue— 
more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 
panies’ own rate books! 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 
rd _ . . . by showing prospects how they'll work 
or them. 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 
window. You have little or no correspondence with 
companies . . . It’s the easy way to Auld your in- 
come and keep your clients. 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you become the expert who 
really services his accounts . . . you uncover every 
possible insurance need and successfully fill it. 


All this for the tiniest fraction of your commission 
on just one new policy! 


Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 


3, 4 or 5 copies—$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or mere copies—$6.30 ea. (10% discount). 


Group Your Orders and Save 


in 1957 















Here's the latest installment of changes in 
rates and dividends that will appear in the 
1957 COMPEND! There are many, many more 
to come! And also remember that the 1957 
COMPEND will offer detailed coverage of at 
least three companies brand new to it! 


CROWN LIFE (CANADA) — 1957 Dividend 
Scale increased 15% over 1956. Introduces 
“Crown Preferred Endowment” (Min. $25,- 
000). 


EQUITABLE (IOWA) —1957 dividend scale in- 
creased over 1956. 


FRANKLIN LIFE (ILL.)—lIntroduces “Execu- 
tive Select Whole Life Paid up at 85” (Min 
policy $25,000)—participating. 


IMPERIAL LIFE (CAN.)—JIntroduces “Whole 
Life” (Min. $25,000) and Life Paid up at 
90 Min. $5,000). 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE—JIntroduces “Life Paid 
up at 90” (Min. policy $15,000). 


LIFE INS. CO. OF VA.—Reduces rates on 
“Executive Special” (Min. policy $10,000). 


THE MACCABEES ( CH.)—Introduces “Spe- 
cial Whole Life” (Min. certificate $10,000 
men; $5,000—women). 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE—Reduces rates on 
Single Premium Annuities. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL (WIS.)—lIntro- 
duces new series of polic ies graded by pre- 
mium “across the board.” Through dividend 
adjustments variations in cost by size were 
extended to all previously issued CSO poli- 
cies. The new method of grading policies 
went into effect January Ist. 


OCCIDENTAL (CALIF.) Introduces “XV 
Whole Life” (Min. policy ages 16—49, $15,000; 
ages 50—65, $30,000). Rates reduced on Single 
Premium Annuities. 


OHIO NATIONAL—Introduces the “Thrift- 
master”’—Endowment at 90, Paid up at 65 
(Min. issued $10,000). Reduces rates on 
“Econ-O-Life” (Min. $10,000). New dividend 
scale for 1957. 


OHIO STAT es ‘‘Modified Five Ordi- 
nary Life’ (Min. policy $10,000) and “The 
Golden Twenty” (20 Pay Endowment at 65 
with Return Premium death benefit within 
first 20 years). 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT (TENN.)- 
Reduces rates on “Preferred Risk Whole 
Life” (Min. policy $20,000) and “Select Whole 
Life” (Min. policy $5,000). 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL (TEX. yaa 
“Endowment at 90” (Min. policy $25,0 


STATE MUTUAL (MASS.)—Introduces “Ex- 
ecutive 20”—20 Pay Endowment at 90 (Min. 
policy $25,000). Rates for females rated 
down 3 years younger. 1957 dividend scale 
increased. 

WESTERN & SOUTHERN (OHIO)—Intro- 
duces two new series of ordinary policies— 
“Economy Series for amounts over $3,000 and 
“Security Series” for amounts under $3,000. 











FACTS, FACTS AND MORE FACTS! ALL 
ARE YOURS WITH THE COMPEND! ALL 
CAN BE USED TO RAISE YOUR 1957 INCOME. 


(Remember to group your orders — through your home 
office if your company. has a grouping arrangement 
with us, but in any case for your entire agency at 
once. That's the way to get maximum discounts!) 





Field Appointments—from page |0! 


(Pa.) dist. and Chesapeake ordinary 
agency (Baltimore, Md.), respectively. 

Oscar B. Snyder, training consultant, has 
been appointed district manager of the 
new Sierra district agency in Marysville, 
Cal. 

The San Bernardino (Cal.) district 
agency is now located at 249 E. Highland 
Ave. 


Public Savings: WW. £. Rougeou, regional 
supervisor in South Carolina, has been 
appointed district manager at Dallas with 
the expansion of the industrial dept. into 
Texas. 


Security-Connecticut Life: Richard E. 
Epps, formerly a supervisor in Boston for 
Provident Mutual, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 


State Life (Ind.): Ralph W. Smith, CLU, 
has been appointed director of education 
and training. 


State Mutual Life: Promoted: Byron S. 
Davis, assistant secretary of sickness-acci- 
dent div.; Harold E. Ahlquist, Jr., and 
Vincent A. Piucci to assistant controllers; 
and Robert T. Mable, agency planning 
manager. 
Elected to 
Barber, internal 


officer status: Donald L. 
auditor; Earl M. Car- 
penter, senior systems analyst; John 
Macarchuk, manager of mathematical 
dept.; Robert H. Carey and Donald E. 
Treadwell, assistant underwriting man- 
agers; and David G. Muller, assistant per- 
sonnel director. 

James G. Smith, formerly a_ regional 
manager for All American Life & Cas., 
has been appointed as manager in Minne- 
apolis. 


Stennes & Associates, George V.: 
Chandler McKelvey has joined this Minne- 
apolis firm as an actuary. Offices aré now 
located at 555 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 


Travelers: Life, accident-health _ lines: 
Herrick S. Massie, Jr., appointed manager 
at Albany replacing Orrion L. Saether, 


















*Annval Premium 
*20th Year Cash Value 





Other examples of 30 ANI 


Complete family coverage, 
new children included. 
Fathers age 20 through 50 
Children covered to age 20 
Competitive premium 






al es Seiedien Sate Market! 
- ANICO'S EXECUTIVE SPECIAL 


$25,000 Minimum Issue Policy 
Guaranteed rates and values per $1,000 at specimen age 35 


*Cash at 65 Paid Up Insurance 
*2C Premiums 377.80 


$ 18.89 
363.00 
*20th Year Paid Up 556.00 
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*FULL FAMILY PROTECTOR PLAN 
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419.00 
*Standard and Sub-Standard* 
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“On Target” SALES LEADERS 


*ANICO CO-OP PENSION 
PLAN 
Designed and priced for the 
small employee group 
“Complete Sub-Standard Consider- 
ation. Franchise. Bank Draft. 
Non-Medical. 








Openings everywhere in territory for REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS 
SPECIAL BROKERS. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE Co. 


Inquiries about these or other open- 
ings for those with special qualifica- 
tions and experience will receive 

prompt attention and answer. For GALVESTON, TEXAS 
information address Coordinator of -_ 
Sales. 


mA OVER 3 BILLIONS, 650 MILLIONS IN FORCE 


Rc RS A 











EXPERIENCED MORTGAGE EXECUTIVE 


ee One of the largest and oldest mortgage companies in Chi- 
cago needs the services of an experienced man to analyze debenture 
issues, purchase-lease deals, and private placements for insurance com- 
panies and other corporate investors. This is a top-level executive post 
offering an unusually fine opportunity. Applicants must be engaged in 
similar work. Salary and bonus arrangement. Please state experience and 
qualifications. Replies will be held in confidence. Address: 


Box L-104 
Best's Insurance News 








75 Fulton Street New York 38, N. Y. 

















CLU, on leave of absence. Field super- 
visors appointed—Karl F. Gengler, Mil- 
waukee, and Robert A. Miller, Van Nuys; 
agency service representatives named— 
Stanley A. Sipple, Omaha, Ralph B. Smith, 
Jr., Los Angeles, and William T. Herring, 
Dallas. Headquarters of field supervisor 
Donaitd D. Dean changed from Oklahoma 
City to Tulsa. 

A new agency and service office has 
been opened in London, Ontario, with 
Jackson G. Poilock and Charles N. Mac- 
Donald as assistant manager and manager, 
respectively of life, accident-health dept.; 
Robert F. J. Fitzpatrick, district group 
supervisor, group dept.; and H. 
Abernethy, office manager, branch office 
administration dept. 


Union Mutual: New posts created: 4. 
Douglas Hitchcox, group actuary; Richard 
W. Hersey, supervisor-group contract and 
underwriting div.; and David D. Williams, 
supervisor-group new business div. 


United American (Ga.): Promoted to 
district managers in Ga. and Ala.; Boris 
Pavlov in Tuscaloosa; Greer Monroe and 
Marvin Raines, co-managers of Ashburn, 
a newly-instituted district; and J. Ward 
Edwards, who will co-manage the Colum- 
bus territory with Harold W. Hill. 


United Bankers: Roderick H. Channell 
has been appointed director of claims 
and underwriting. 


United of Omaha: Jolin A. Brownrigg has 
been promoted to assistant vice president. 

Rex D. Linkous and J. Gail Porte) 
have been appointed sales manager and 
service manager, respectively, at Indian- 
apolis for Mutual of Omaha and _ this 
company replacing general agent John 
McGurk, retired. 


Washington National: Tom Power has 
been appointed general agent in Houston. 


sales 


American Bankers Life: Total life insur- 
ance in force as of December 31, 1956 was 
over $79 million. 


American National: As of December 31. 
1956 total insurance in force reached 
$3,762 million, a gain of over $324 million 
for the year. 

Ordinary insurance sales for January 
totaled $78,166,842, exceeding the previ- 
ous high total by $12,736,636. 


American United: Begins 80th anniver- 
sary year with a record total of $742,600.- 


000 insurance in force, and a 37% increase 
in 1956 in new paid-for business. 


Atlantic Life: Life insurance in force in 
1956 rose to $384,959,081, an increase of 
$23,953,381. Sales of new insurance by 
the ordinary and weekly premium divi- 
sions totaled $68,240,745. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New paid-for life 
insurance for 1956 totaled over $329 mil- 
lion ($165,783,365 ordinary and $164,026,- 
242 group) and life insurance in force 
increased to a new high total of $2.643,- 
097,743, of which $1,629,797,281 was ordi- 
nary and $1,013,300,462 group. 

New business issued and paid-for in 
January totaled $25,476,333, an increase of 
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more than 16% over same month last year. 
Total insurance in force reached $2,657,- 

998,055 ($1,632,748,859 ordinary, $1,025.- 
249,196 group). 


Bankers Life (Neb.): New business in 
1956 exceeded $70 million. Insurance in 
force rose to $473,534,924 with an increase 
of $37,243,456 during the year. 


Berkshire Life: New insurance sales dur- 
ing 1956 totaled $55,278,917 bringing total 
insurance in force to an all-time high of 
$521,072,253. 


Business Men's: Life insurance paid-for 
during 1956 increased 16.1% over 1955 to 
reach $299,472,052. Total life insurance 
in force was $1,159,533,294. 


Canada Life: New life business totaled 
$363,386,000 and life insurance in force 
reached $2,366,924,000 in 1956. 


Country Life: Insurance in force has 
passed the $750 million mark. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): New individual 
life sales in 1956 amounted to $1,564 mil- 
lion, a gain of $127 million over 1955, 
group life sales totaled $1,203 million, a 
gain of 20% over the previous year, and 
ordinary and group life sales amounted 
to more than $2,767 million. At the end 
of 1956 total life insurance in force ex- 
ceeded $27 billion. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New paid life 
insurance for January amounted to $13, 
042,196, representing a 16.2% gain over 
the corresponding month of 1956. Life 
insurance in force increased to $1,497,440,- 
841. 


Excelsior Life: Insurance in force has 
reached $443,817,753, being a gain of 
$36,240,463 during the year. New ordinary 
and group life insurance issued was $66,- 
047,628, which was $6,925,321 higher than 
in 1955. 


Fidelity Mutual: New insurance placed 
in force during 1956 reached a total of 
$123,418,551, am increase of 18.4% over 
1955 and an increase of 34.7% over the 
1954 new business figure. Insurance in 
force increased by $74,856,148 during the 
year to attain more than a billion dollars. 


Franklin Life: During January new paid 
sales totaled $59,117,316, a gain of 10.1% 
over January of last year. 


Guardian Life: New life insurance sales 
for 1956 totaled $172,063,000, an increase 
of 8.3% over 1955. Total insurance in 
force is now $1,358,581 ,000. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Total individual and 
group life insurance in force in 1956 in- 
creased to $1,706,183,000, a gain of 10%, 
over 1955. The in force total was made up 
of $1,378,885,000 in individual life (up 
7%) and $327,298.000 in group life (up 
22%). For the entire year, a total of 
$173,255,164 in new individual life insur- 
ance was reached, exceeding the 1955 
figure by $6,939,000. 

Home State: With a gain of $8,582,527 in 
1956, life insurance in force is now $183,- 
889,760. 


Indianapolis Life: Sales during January 
were 17% ahead of last January. 
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Interstate Life & Acc.: Life insurance in 
the amount of $51,653,382 was entered 
on the books for the year bringing total 
life insurance in force to $424,302,084. 


Jefferson National: New life sales for 
January were up 28.36% over January, 
1956. Insurance in force during 1956 
climbed to over $150 million. 


John Hancock: Total insurance in force 
amounts to $18,807,530,000. 


Life of Virginia: Sales of new insurance 
by the the ordinary and weekly premium 
divisions during 1956 totaled $305,721,110. 
Insurance in force surpassed $2 billion 


= 


with a net gain during 1956 of $136,074, 
840. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Ordinary volume 
for January—$82,056,270—was $11,955,784 
more than that delivered in January, 
1956, representing a gain of 17%. Group 


. production showed a 101.9% gain with 


deliveries of $11,528,397 for January, 1957 
as compared with $5,710,422 for last Jan. 


Michigan Life: A 32% gain in business 
during 1956—$59 million over the Decem 
ber 31, 1955 figure of $185 million—was 
reported. Total insurance in force 
amounted to $244 million. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales—Continued 


Midland National: New life business 


written in January was $7,155,232 com- 


pared with $6,398,015 recorded in May 
1956, the previous record high month. 


National Bankers: Life insurance in force 


for 1956 passed the $81 million mark. At 
the close of 1955 life insurance in force 
stood at $70,239,224. 


National Life of Canada: Business dur- 
ing 1956 amounted to $96,323,370, an in- 
crease of $49,999,516 or 107.9% over the 
amount issued in 1955. Business in force 
amounted to $296,381,975, an increase of 
$82,144,213 or 38.39% over the amount in 
force at the end of 1955. 


National Life (V#.): Insurance in 
is in excess of $1,844 million. 


force 





New England Life: During January sales 
of $91.7 million of new ordinary life in- 
surance were reported, an 18% gain over 
January, 1956 when sales totaled $78 
million. 


Northwestern National: The January 
volume of $13,393,796 in new business was 
18% greater than that written in January, 
1956. New ordinary insurance, excluding 
group, totaled $12,088,212 compared with 
$10,820,010 in January a year ago, an 
increase of 12%. 


Old Line Life (Wis.): Sales of new life 
insurance in 1956 amounted to $25,443,- 
072, or $9,745,781 more than 1955 sales, 
bringing life insurance in force to $186,- 
836,791, a gain of $15,278,839 for the year. 


Provident Life & Acc.: Life insurance in 
force increased by more than $260 million 





© Competitive Plans 
® Quality Contracis 


® Hard-sell Promotion 
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COLONIAL LIFE offers ...... 


® Exciting Sales Features 
® Cooperation on Sales Line 
® Team-work All the Way 


® PLUS Quality Performance 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Sixty Years of Distinguished Service 


e EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


1897-1957 


























100% home office service and fifty-one years 
of leadership and experience. 
. . . Regular, Credit, Special Risks and Group 
. . . provide Federal Agents with the merchan- 
dise to offer any prospect. Opportunities for 
General Agencies are open in all states. Write 
Agency Secretary, Division E, for full details. 


Z\ ie eDERAL LIFE AND 
Py CASUALTY COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


ARE YOU STILL TRYING TO 
SELL FROM AN EMPTY WAGON? 


That's not the case with Federal’s Agents. 
Licensed in all 48 States, Federal offers a full 
line of modern, competitive Life and Guaran- 
teed Renewable A&H . . . backed up with top 
commissions, vested renewals, training schools, 


Four divisions 


FEDERAL LIFE AND 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
WOLVERINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








during the year to total $2,018,056,266 as 
of December 31. 


Provident Mutual: Sales of new life insur- 
ance, excluding group, rose from $178,- 
571,000 in 1955 to $185,730,000 in 1956. 
At year end insurance in force reached 
$1,820,760,000 compared with $1,728,644,- 
000 at the end of 1955. 


Prudential: During 1956 life insurance 
sales rose 33.9% to a record high of more 
than $8.2 billion, an increase of $2 billion 
over 1955. Total insurance in force at year 
end amounted to $58 billion. 


Security Benefit: The “Million Dollar 
President’s Day” produced $1,538,389 of 
business, a new record. 


Shenandoah Life: New business totaled 
$46,354,774 in 1956, including the increase 
in the Federal government group life 
insurance contract, an increase of 28.76% 
over the previous year, and insurance in 
force climbed to $514 million. 


Standard Insurance: Sales of new busi- 
ness in 1956 were $95,783,119, an increase 
of 136% over 1955. Insurance in force 
at the year end was $320,376,682, an in- 
crease of 32% during the year. 


Sun Life of Canada: New insurance of 
$854 million was placed during 1956 
bringing total business in force to more 
than $7 billion. 


Union Mutual: Life insurance in force at 
the close of 1956 was $700,776,776 as com- 
pared with the previous year’s $571,218,- 
196. 


United of Omaha: Life insurance written 
for 1956 amounted to $220,059,901, an 
increase of 6% over the previous year. 
Total insurance in force exceeded $1,600 
million. 


United Insurance: Life insurance in force 
at end of 1956 was $517,513,257. 


Washington National: New paid-for life 
insurance for 1956 amounted to $364,219,- 
374, a substantial increase over the previ- 
ous year, bringing total life insurance in 
force to $1,489,273,243 (a gain of $193,- 


“Or 


527,673 or 13% over 1955). 


West Coast Life: Life insurance in force 
increased to $564,830,703 at the year end 
compared with $511.648,577 at end of 
1955. New sales of $53,492,668 for 1956 
compared with $52,268,893 for 1955, the 
latter including $15,704,000 participation 
in group insurance on Federal employees. 


policy changes 


Equitable Reserve Assn., Wis.. has in- 
troduced an “Anniversary Special” policy 
to commemorate its 60th anniversary. The 
policy is a 20-pay endowment at 65, mini- 
mum $5,000, with return of premium in 
event of death during the premium-paying 
period. 

The discount rate on premiums paid in 
advance has been increased from 2% to 
214% per year. 


Great Southern has a hospital and surgi- 
cal policy optional rider providing reim- 
bursement in excess of the amount 
provided by the policy. 
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Guardian of New York has made retro- 
active to previous series of Guardian Life 
policies the settlement options and pro- 
visions in the company’s 1957 contracts. 


Massachusetts Mutual has announced a 
preauthorized check plan, Massachusetts 
Mutual Monthly (Triple M), for payment 
of premiums under old and new policies, 
except pension trusts, personal security, 
and government allotment plans. 


National of Vermont has raised its non- 
medical limits to $15,000 for issue ages 
0-30. Maximum monthly disability in- 
come benefit is now $350, with $500 the 
limit in all companies. 


Philadelphia Life has increased its divi- 
dend scale for 1957. Settlement options 
interest will receive 314% and accumula- 
tions 3.35%. The interest rate for dis- 
counting premiums paid in advance is 
now 3%. 


Postal Life, N. Y. has an Executive Spe- 
cial, minimum $25,000, which is a paid-up 
at 90. It will be issued substandard up to 
500%. 


Prudential has expanded its sickness and 
accident insurance program to include 
hospital and surgical expense plans on a 
lifetime basis, income protection plans to 
age 65, and major medical protection to 
age 65. One hospital and surgical plan 
is issued through age 55 and becomes 
paid-up for life, with reduced benefits, 
after 65. The other is issued through age 
75 and may continue for life if premiums 
are paid. 

A decreasing term rider on the hus- 
band’s life has been added to regular 
family ordinary policies for use at issue, 
or within two months. 


State Mutual of Mass. has a combined 
life and sickness and accident application 
form. 


Sunset Life of Olympia, Wash. has raised 
its non-medical limits to $10,000 on males 
and females age 0-35, and to $5,000 on 
ages 36-40. The ages 1-5 juvenile plans 
may now be written non-medically up 
to $12,500 of ultimate amount of insur- 
ance, 


assn notes 


American Life Convention: Total mem- 
bership is 253 companies including the 
American Bankers Life of Florida. 


Northwestern Indiana Ass'n of A & S 
Undrs.: Officers of newly-formed organiza- 
tion: President, J. J. Craig (Universal 
L & A); vice president, R. D. Rice (All- 
American Casualty); and secretary-treas- 
urer, J. B. Elliott (Allanson Ins. Agency). 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Richard N. Boulton, formerly sales pro- 
motion manager for Phoenix Mutual, has 
joined this organization as consultant in 
the company relations division. 


Life Ins. Medical Research Fund: Carrol 
M. Shanks, president of Prudential of 
America, has been re-elected chairman. 
Elected as vice chairman was Paul F. Clark 
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Life and Casualty Insurance Company has always followed a 
well planned course for progress. We look to the future with 
confidence. With well over a Billion Dollars of Life Insurance 
in force today, compared with the modest beginning of 1903, 
our goal of Two Billion Dollars of Insurance in force by 1960 
is already assured of achievement. Aware of the abilities of the 
men and women in our field force, because of the marvelous 
accomplishments in the past, we are confident that this goal 


will be reached. 







WELL OVER A BILLION DOLLARS 
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OF LIFE INSURANCF IN FORCE 





(board chairman, John Hancock), as treas- 
urer, Joseph J. Murtha (assistant treasurer, 
Aetna Life), and as assistant treasurer, 
James McE. Brown (Aetna Life). Leigh 
Cruess, vice president of Mutual of New 
York, was re-elected secretary. 


Life Underwriter Training Council: 
Chester T. Wardwell, CLU, associate gen- 
eral agent at Peoria (Ill.) for Connecticut 
Mutual, has been elected president suc- 
ceeding Frank B. Maher, vice president 
of John Hancock. Trustee Richard N. 
Lewis, CLU, vice president of Great Na- 


tional, succeeds Mr. Wardwell as_ vice 
president. Officers re-elected were: Benja- 
min N. Woodson, CLU, (president, Amer- 
ican General) secretary; Maxwell L. 


‘ Hoffman (comptroller, NALU) treasurer; 


and Edmund L. G. Zalinski, CLU, (vice 
president, John Hancock) assistant treas- 
urer. 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: The 
membership of the General Agents & Man- 
agers Conference had passed the 3,000 
mark by March | for the first time in the 
five-year history. 
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FIGHT CANCER 
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Isn’t it wonderful? Everything’s fine...no 
cancer! Relieved, aren’t you? And smart, too! 
Because you’ve bought the best cancer in- 
surance there is...a thorough medical check- 
up! Ask your doctor. He knows: thousands AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY ss 

more people could be cured...if everyone 
followed your footsteps! 





PAY TO THE ORDER OF 








Isn’t it tragic? 250,000 people die from can- 
cer each year. What can you do? A great * 
deal. Your dollars will help the American 
Cancer Society save lives. Your gift will 
mean more research, more service to patients, 
more education of the public. Mail your gift 
to “Cancer,” in care of your local Post Office. 









































reports on 
companies 





AETNA LIFE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Officers Promoted 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors the 
following officers were promoted: Edward H. Warner, 
vice-president ; Charles A. Spoerl, vice-president and 
actuary, life department; William K. White, actuary; 
John A. Blanchfield, vice-president, life department ; 
Howard A. Moreen, vice-president, group division ; 
George L. Hogeman, assistant vice-president, life de- 
partment; Chandler B. Johnson, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, group division; and H. Stewart Snow, assistant 
vice-president, group division. 


ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


Forming Life Subsidiary 


This company has filed documents for the organiza- 
tion in Illinois of the Allstate Life Insurance Company, 
a wholly-owned subsidiary. The company will have $1 
million capital and $4 million surplus and after obtain- 
ing its charter will apply for entrance to other states as 
rapidly as possible. Plans call for writing standard life 
and limited payment forms initially and then, at a later 
date, term insurance forms. Clarence B. Kenney, senior 
vice president of Allstate Insurance, will be president 
of the new company, Davis W. Ellis, sales vice president 
of Allstate, will be vice president in charge of sales de- 
velopment and Edward J. Mullen will be actuary. 


ATLANTIC Life Insurance Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


Officers Promoted 


H. Stanley Marmaduke, formerly manager, accident 
and sickness department, has been elevated to assistant 
vice-president. H. Ernest Owen, assistant treasurer, is 
now assistant treasurer and controller; Francis S. Carl- 
ton, agency supervisor, is now agency director, and 
John P. Nesbit is director of field training. 


For April, 1957 


BALTIMORE Life Insurance Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


New President Elected 


Henry E. Niles, vice-president, has been elected presi- 
dent of the company to succeed Albert Burns, who has 
heen elected to the newly created post of chairman of 
the board. 


BLUE RIDGE Life Insurance Company 
Shelby, North Carolina 


New Company 


The Blue Ridge Insurance Company has formed this 
wholly owned life insurance subsidiary with an au- 
thorized capital of $1,000,000. Business was inaugurated 
February Ist with the writing of credit accident and 
health and credit life insurance. The directors and 
officers are all from the parent company. 


THE CAPITOL Life Insurance Company 


Denver, Colorado 


Control Acquired 


The stockholders of the company have accepted an 
offer by Associates Investment “Company of South 
Bend, Indiana for a stock trade which transfers all 
capital stock to Associates Investment Company. This 
announcement was prematurely made by us in the 
February issue of Best's Life News. 

Clarence J. Daly will continue as president, manage- 
ment will continue as before, and all company home 
office activities will remain in Denver. Four executives 
of the investment company were elected to the board of 
directors: Robert L. Oare, chairman; William F. 
Gaunitz, president; Thomas F. Jones, director of re- 
search and development; and Thomas F. Shortall, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Emmco Insurance Company. 


CENTRAL LIFE Assurance Company 
Des Moines, lowa 
Officers Promoted 


Carl H. Page, secretary since 1948, is now vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, and Vernon R. Remer is agency 
secretary. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society 
New York, N. Y. 


Officers Promoted 


R. I. Nowell has been elected vice-president and 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
IDAHO KANSAS 
NEBRASKA NEVADA 
NEW MEXICO 
OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 


In 27th Year 
Capital and Surplus 
over $2,000,000 
$117.00 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $49,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 


Experienced Agents 
Wanted 


Policy Holders and Other 


Leads 


Top First Year 
Commissions 


Vested Renewals 


Non-Participating and 
Other Policies 


Paying 4% Compound 
Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


1300 Grant Street * Denver, Colorado 














More than 
60 years 


of outstanding achievement 
and public service 


in 


the United States 


Branches across 
North America 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Ss _ OF CANADA A 


















EQUITABLE LIFE—Continued 


president. Six others were elected 2nd vice-presidents : 
William W. Bainbridge, D. D. Edmunds, CLU, David 
H. Harris, Morton D. Miller, Edward A. Robie, and 
Ralph M. Thykeson, 

| Charles W. Dow, formerly president of the company, 
is now associated with the C.I.T. Financial Company 
as chairman of the finance committee and a director. 


; 


> 


FEDERAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


New Officers Elected 


George W. Martin and Alfred Sepkowski have been 
elected assistant vice-presidents ; Anderson Williamson, 
assistant counsel; and Raymond Blaige, assistant secre- 
tary. 

The official titles of several officers have been changed 
as follows: Carl A. Gode, Jr., from treasurer to vice- 
president and treasurer; Emery A. Huff from vice- 
president and superintendent of agencies to agency vice- 
president ; Harry S. MacNamara from director of claim 
service and counsel to assistant vice-president and 
counsel; Searcy J. Graham to superintendent of agents ; 
Sheldon E. Kirchman to assistant vice-president and 
assistant treasurer. 


FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Officers Promoted 


Vice-president and director of agencies J. V. Whaley 
has been elected to the newly created office of senior 
vice-president and chairman of the executive committee. 
Allen V. Dowling is now vice-president and director of 
agencies to succeed him and was also elected to the 
board of directors. George A. Vogler is now vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies. 


GENERAL AMERICAN Life Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


Mead Elected Treasurer 


William R. Mead, manager of the securities depart- 
ment, has been elected treasurer of the company to suc- 
ceed Henry F. Chadeayne, who has resigned to become 
executive director of KETC, the educational television 
station in St. Louis. 


GREAT SOUTHWEST Life Insurance 


Company, Phoenix, Arizona 


Changes Name 


The title of the company has been altered to include 
the words “of Phoenix, Arizona.” 


Best’s Life News 
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GUARANTY SAVINGS Life Insurance 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama 


New Secretary 
Declares Cash Dividend to Stockholders 
Cash Dividend to Policyholders 


Gentry A. Martin has been promoted to secretary of 
the company. 

The board of directors of the company declared a 
10% cash dividend, payable to stockholders of record 
March Ist. A 20% cash dividend was declared payable 
to participating policyholders whose policies became 
eligible under the terms of their contracts. This is the 
fourth dividend declared by the company during its nine 
years of business. 


GULF UNION Life Insurance Company 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


New Executive Vice-President 


John D. Griffiths, formerly assistant superintendent of 
; agencies for Jefferson Standard Life, has been named 
executive vice-president of this company. 


INDEPENDENCE Life Insurance Company 


of America, Los Angeles, California 


Schultz Promoted 


Leslie P. Schultz, vice-president, has been elected a 
director of the company and promoted to the position 
of executive vice-president. 


INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT Insurance 


Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


New Vice-President 


Morton J. Kent, actuary of the company, has been 
elected a vice-president. 


JACKSON LIFE Insurance Company 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Control Purchased 


Control of this company has been purchased by the 
Victory Life Insurance Company of Memphis. Present 


New officers are: President, W. J. Bryden, Jr.; vice- 
president, E. E. Shurtleff; secretary-treasurer, Law- 
rence P. Primm; and assistant secretary-treasurer, Wil- 
liam E. Davis. 


i plans are to continue operations in the present territory. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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your good health = 
HOT SPRINGS 


NATIONAL PARK §& - 
ARKANSAS “jo 








World - famous natural 
thermal waters — only 
Spa in U.S.A. Under 
Reaulation of Dept. of 
Interior. 


f, é R. E. McEachin, Gen. Mgr. 
HOTEL _/& BATHS SS Z 
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Renew your health at one of the 
South's finest resort hotels! 
Guest can go directly from room 
in robe and slippers to our own 
Bath House located within hotel. 
Bath House under regulation of 
the Department of the Interior. 





All sports available — wonderful fishing and golfl 


560 Rooms 70% AIR-CONDITIONED — 
All with bath or toilet. 
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well-balanced 


A well-balanced company is, we believe, a company 








. whose financial position is strong 

. whose geographical market em- 
braces a balance of metropolitan, 
town and rural areas 

. whose policy contracts include all 
fundamental coverages . . . 


. whose contributions to its industry 
have been recognized as outstanding 

. whose growth has been steady and 
uniform 

. whose size is sufficiently large to 
assure confidence and prestige 

. whose management, nevertheless, 
has never lost the common touch 
with agent and policyholder 

. whose reputation as a friendly com- 
pany has been consistently upheld 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENU6 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 










































Complete Substandard Facilities 


are offered by our strong, progress-minded company. We 
are presently engaged in an overall expansion program, 
and we're looking for alert, aggressive field men who want 
a permanent connection! 


Among our many outstanding features are the following: 


* NEW TERRITORY on attractive agent's and 
general agent's basis in fourteen states! * 


* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE ACCIDENT & HEALTH SALES KIT 
with Non-cancellable and Guaranteed Renew- 
able contracts! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice President, 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











For nearly half a century .. . 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company” 
* Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
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Harry L. Seay, Jr., President 






ATLAS eee scene 
. . . according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 
Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Texas and Washington. 
Write to— 


ra 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


JEFFERSON STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


25% Stock Dividend 


The stock dividend action proposed at the annual 
meeting of the board of directors has been declared pay- 
able to stockholders of record February 21. This 25% 
stock dividend will increase the company’s capital to 
$25,000,000, par value $10 per share. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


New President 


Byron K. Elliott, executive vice-president, has been 
elected president of the company and will serve as chair- 
man of the executive committee. Paul F. Clark, former 
president, has been elected chairman of the board and 
will continue to serve as chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. 


LIFE INSURANCE Company of Louisiana 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


New Home Office 
Enters Hospitalization and Group Field 
Purchases Louisiana Business 


The company has opened a modern home office build- 
ing at 716 Barrone Street in New Orleans. Hospitaliza- 
tion and group insurance is now written in addition to 
all plans of regular life insurance. The Louisiana busi- 
ness of the Old Line Life Insurance Company has been 
purchased by the company. 


MONARCH LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Officers Promoted 


Associate actuary Richard H. Morse has been pro- 
moted to actuary to succeed John H. Miller, who is 
now vice-president and senior actuary. Clifford H. 
Morrison is now underwriting vice-president in the 
company’s health and accident department to succeed 
Earle J. Cadwell, who has been placed on inactive status 
for reasons of health. Robert F. Dorman and Robert S. 
Edwards have been appointed assistant vice-presidents 
in the life underwriting and claims departments, respec- 
tively. 


NATIONAL Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company, Phoenix, Arizona 


Pays Increased Dividends to Stockholders 


The company has increased its annual dividend on 
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capital stock 25% to $0.15 per $1 par value share. This 
dividend was paid January 15th to stockholders of 
record January 15th. 


NORTH CENTRAL Life Insurance 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Expands Credit Division 


William H. Muhl, vice-president, has been named 
head of the company’s entire credit insurance division. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


New Vice-President and Medical Director 


Karl W. Anderson, M.D. has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and medical director of the company. 


OGLETHORPE Life Insurance Company 


Savannah, Georgia 


Correction Notice 


In the February issue of Best’s Life News, in the 
table of new companies, the incorrect city was given for 
this company. It should be Savannah instead of Atlanta. 


OLD AMERICAN Life Company of Seattle 
Seattle, Washington 


Officers Promoted 


William K. Robinson, actuary and secretary, has been 
promoted to the office of vice-president, actuary and 
secretary of the company. Robert D. Williams has been 
named general counsel. 


PHILADEPHIA Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Two for One Stock Split 
Declares 25% Stock Dividend 
Officer Changes 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
company, a 2-for-1 stock split was approved, reducing 
the par value to $5. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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YOU... Can Get 
FURTHER FASTER 


with MONARCH 


TRAINING to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed 
Renewable Health and Accident Insurance, Partic- 
ipating Life Insurance, Group and Salary Contin- 
uance Pians. 
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Beneficial 
THOUGHTS 


LOYALTY... 





Strong are the cords that bind a 
man to his native land, to his com- 
munity, to his home and family, and 
to the company he works for. 


And the man who is loyal to all 
these inspires confidence, not only in 
his prospects and his superiors, but 
best of all, in himself! 


Strong words of inspiration and 
challenge to those of us in the business 
of life insurance. 


BEN ae LIFE 





TRAINING to advance into management — Field 
Supervisor, General Agent and Home Office. 


All Monarch training is company sponsored and 
supported — all new men are company financed. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospital benefits. 


Frank S. Vanderbrouk, President 
Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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PHILADELPHIA LIFE—Continued 


At the February meeting of the board of directors, 
a 25% stock dividend was declared, payable March 15 
to stockholders of record February 18th. The com- 
pany’s outstanding capital now consists of 345,000 
shares of stock, par value $5. 

James H. Burdick has been elected agency vice-presi- 
dent, John F. Burns has been elected assistant secre- 
tary, Philip H. Bentz has been appointed assistant to 
the president. Alan L. Smith has been appointed direc- 
tor of agencies, Joseph F. Garland has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies, Rudolph Pellegrini becomes 
assistant to the vice-president, and Ralph H. Lamb be- 
comes editor of publications. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT Insurance 


Company, New Haven, Connecticut 


New Chief Underwriter 


William S. Cowles, former senior underwriter of the 
accident and health department of Aetna Life, has been 
appointed chief underwriter of this company for sick- 
ness and accident insurance. 





STANDARD Insurance Company 
Portland, Oregon 








New Vice-President 


James P. Johnson, public relations director of this 
company, has been elected a vice-president and will 
continue supervision over public relations. 


STATE MUTUAL Life Assurance Company 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Officers Promoted 


Irving T. F. Ring, with the company 38 years, most 
recently as vice-president and general counsel, has been 
named senior vice-president and general counsel. 
Charles F. Harris and Alan R. Willson were promoted 
from second vice-presidents to vice-presidents. Walter 
I. Wells has been advanced from director of the sick- 
ness and accident branch to secretary of the sickness 
and accident division, 





And NOW — 





THE A BC PLAN 


Again, the Lincoln National man has a new plan in his sales 
kit. This time it’s a pre-authorized check plan—the ABC Plan. 


This Automatic Bank Check Plan appeals to clients and agents 
alike because it’s convenient and inexpensive, and it minimizes 


the chance of lapse through oversight. 


Lincoln National’s ABC Plan is another reason for our proud 


claim that LNL is geared to help its field men. 


The 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








Fort WayYNE, INDIANA 


Its ‘Name Indicates Its Character 








Best’s Life News 


DONALD C. POWER 


Portrait By Fabian Bachiaca 


General ‘Telephone shows gain of 


140% in Payroll Savings Plan 


“The qualities of thrift and good management are just’ 


as important to the individual worker as they are to the 
man who operates a business. Setting aside a little of 
what you earn today for emergencies or future plans is 
sound policy for everyone. 

“That's why I am so enthusiastic about the way our 
General Telephone System employees have been pur- 


chasing U.S. Savings Bonds by the Payroll Savings. 


Plan. In a recent person-to-person canvass which put 
Payroll Savings Application Blanks in the hands of our 
employees, enrollment in our Payroll Savings Plan in- 
creased from 5,838 to 14,156—a gain of 140%. 


“It is fortunate that the world’s safest investment bene- 
fits both the buyer and the United States Government 


,that serves and protects him.” 


DONALD C. POWER, President 


General Telephone System 


Encouraging your employees to join your Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan is good business for you, them and your 
country. Your State Director will gladly help you install 
a Payroll Savings Plan or revitalize a present one. Phone 
or write the Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 











AUTO DEATHS 


Moror VEHICLE FATALITIES IN 1956 
resulted in a record 45,000 life in- 
surance death claims, representing 
aggregate death benefits of $97 ,000,- 
000, the Institute of Life Insurance 
reports. This was 3,000 more claims 
and $7,000,000 more in benefits than 
was paid in 1955. 

The traffic fatality toll has become 
a costly item for life insurance policy- 
holders, adding nearly $100,000,000 
each year to the death benefit pay- 
inents, according to the Institute. 
Since the end of World War II over 
$500,000,000 has been paid in motor 
vehicle death claims under life 
policies. 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


A MAJOR AND IMMEDIATE CHANGE 
in the advertising program of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, stressing 
a strong anti-inflation theme, was 
begun in newspapers and magazines 
in mid-March. 

“We feel that we can give some 
leadership that is needed to help 
stem the inflationary pressures,” 
Frederic W. Ecker, chairman of the 
Institute’s board of directors, said. 
“Naturally, the life insurance busi- 
ness cannot do this alone. But we 
do believe that a strong advertising 
program, pointing out what part the 
average American can play in stem- 
ming the tide of inflation, will lead 
others to join us, and will have a 
national impact.” 

The new program will supplant 

the current campaign which had been 
running since October, 1955 which 
Mr. Ecker called “most successful,” 
but added : 
“Nevertheless, it is the opinion of 
the Institute’s committees and staff 
that there is a public issue significant 
enough and of great enough impor- 
tance to the life insurance business 
that we interrupt our present cam- 
paign to give attention to it. This 
is the issue of inflation.” 

The theme of the campaign is 

stated in an advertisement carrying 
the headline “Everybody Agrees In- 
flation Is Bad . . . But Too Many 
Think It’s Inevitable. Is It?” The 
ad continues, in part: 
“Some people think that creeping in- 
flation and the rising prices which 
follow in its wake are the cost of 
continuing prosperity. 
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“We in the life insurance business 
disagree, and we believe something 
can be done about it. We invite your 
help, because the business of keeping 
the economy sound is a many-sided 
job which calls for the help of all 
Americans. 

“Let’s start with something that each 
and every one of us can do. If each 
one of us will save only an extra 
nickel out of every dollar we earn, 
we will strike a mighty blow against 
inflation and rising prices.” 

The advertisement also spells out 
contributions that employers and 
employees can make to help fight 
the rising inflationary threat, and 
counsels reduction in government 
spending. 

Having for its symbol “the extra 
nickel,” the campaign will appear in 
five hundred thirty newspapers with 
a total circulation of forty-one mil- 
lion. Six messages will be published 
in each newspaper in varying sizes. 
One “platform” advertisement, con- 
taining the theme of the program and 
a reproduction of one of the news- 
paper advertisements, will run in 
Time, Newsweek and the U. S. 
News and World Report. 

The closing paragraph of each 
advertisement will make this state- 
ment on behalf of the companies : 
“One hundred six million policy- 
holders have made life insurance 
America’s most widely used form of 
thrift. In the interest of these policy- 
holders—in the interest of all of us— 
the life insurance companies feel they 
have a duty to help preserve the 
purchasing power of the dollar.” 


F.T.C. DECISIONS 


INITIAL, ADVERSE DECISIONS have 
been issued by Federal Trade Com- 
mission examiners against two more 
accident and health insurance com- 
panies which have been charged with 
deceptive advertising. These are the 
Mutual of Omaha and the Prudence 
Life of Chicago. The Mutual of 
Omaha has indicated that it will ap- 
peal the findings of the examiner. 
The Health Insurance Association 
of America has presented a brief to 
the United States Court of Appeals 
in Cincinnati asking reversal of the 
Federal Trade Commission decision 
in the National Casualty Company 
case and reiterating its contention 
that the F.T.C. erred in its three-to- 






two decision that it has jurisdiction 
over interstate advertising of acci- 
dent and health insurance companies. 
The court indicated it would not 
call on the many organizations which 
have filed amicus curiae briefs in the 
case. 

S. P. Hutchinson, assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the Washington Na- 
tional, told the group insurance 
forum of the Health Insurance As- 
sociation of America in Chicago that 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners’ A. & H. ad- 
vertising rules, when adopted by a 
state as a regulation, have the force 
of law. The F.T.C.’s advertising 
rules are more like a guide, he added. 
He recommended that the companies 
make a sincere attempt to comply 
with both sets of rules until the 
question of jurisdiction is settled. 


305 MDRT'S 


A TOTAL OF THREE HUNDRED FIVE 
applicants for the 1957 Million Dol- 
lar Round Table qualified during 
January, bringing the total qualifica- 
tions through January 31 to seven 
hundred eighteen, according to 
Howard D. Goldman, C.L.U., of 
Richmond, chairman of the 1957 
Round Table and general agent for 
Virginia of Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 

Of the three hundred five January 
qualifiers, the Life and Qualifying, 
Repeating category accounted for 
one hundred seven, which, with the 
earlier qualifiers, brings the total in 
this classification to three hundred 
seven through January 31. 

Life members qualifying in Janu- 
ary numbered forty-three, bringing 
the aggregate to one hundred ten. 

Life and Qualifying, First Time, 
qualifiers in January accounted for 
thirty five of the total, bringing the 
January 31 aggregate to ninety-one. 

The Qualifying and Repeating 
group qualifying in January num- 
bered fifty-eight, which brings the 
total through January 31 to one hun- 
dred twenty. 

There were sixty-two First Time 
qualifiers in January, bringing the 
total of new members through Janu- 
ery 31 to ninety. 

The annual meeting of the Million 
Dollar Round Table in 1958 is 
scheduled for June 16-21. The place 
has not yet been announced. 
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Home Office and Field Appointments ...............-....++.-Apr. 99 
Accounting Survey—2Z. FE. Candless, 1.A.8.A. .......--.eeeee0e Nov. 58 I CREE ULI on 6.5 0.0:5.0.6.00. 60. 6bicsicceceecwseesecee © 
“Vy Applications for Small Companies—Earl SECS: 1:08 MOET © MIM ER aiira5ic. conc ss a ooo 0siiacecasecwe scandens abe-eseoceowd Apr. 4 
- Around the Office—Guy Fergason (Monthly) ..........+.+-- | (IIS 5159-550. 16: :e.0'v 0 aininletin'e.c a 08is aip'Sa a cvs a be eeweal Apr. 8 
o Automation—Boon or Bane?—W. Alec Jordan ...........+.04 Apr. 72 New Publications .........sccccccsccccscccccceccccccsveveved Apr. 88 
> I I i clara cuore seGsoenns 6 vi osdissie'eseeeae Cc ara oi clvig seit ic 0 while NIKON hoe aeleed Apr. 23 
or Card Filing Installation—G. ia MEE Sick ces ww cannes ae weneen eR a ee te ee eee Apr. 106 
Centless Accounting—R. J. Adams .............sceeecseceeee an rer et eee ree ery Apr. 109 
1e Central Dictation—Arthur o BD hodniccaoecossonSereucen Nov. 63 Sales by States ...........ccceeesee cs ccc ec ee esses eeeceeeeed Apr. 5 
In 
»d 
COMPANY REPORTS—{From May 1956) 
u- 
Absolute Security Life, Montgomery American United Life, Indianapolis Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles 
1g (Certain Business Reinsured) ....Oct. 99 (New Vice-President) ............ May 95 (Stock Dividend) .............+++- Oct. 99 
Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C ine Life, Dallas (New Vice President) ............ Mar. 97 
(Executive Promotions) .......... June 99 in a Sept. 85 Benefit Assn. Railway ployees, Chicago 
e Aetna Life, Hartford pa. we Co., New York CH DUCED cvccccccccccccess Sept. 
' (New Vice President-Treasurer) . — 101 (To Become Life Com <~ Seer Jan. &8 (New Executive Vice President) . -Sept. 85 
or (Officers Promoted) .............0/ Apr. 109 Atlantic Life, Richmon Blue Cross Plan of N. J., Newark 
Allied Bankers Life, Dallas (New Medical Director) ......... Sept. 85 (Elected President) .............. Nov. 91 
he (Reinsures John L. Hammond) ..Oct. 101 (New Agency Vice President) ....Feb. 101 Blue Ridge Life, Shelby 
Allstate Insurance Company, Skokie (Officers Promoted) ............../ Apr. 109 (New Company) ......+....--+.+4 Apr. 109 
<. 7 (Forming Life Subsidiary) ......./ Apr. 109 Atlas Life & Accident, Dallas Brotherhood Mutual, Fort Wayne 
All States Life, Dallas (Reinsu “ge Ee eee Sept. 85 (Executive Appointments) ....... Feb. 101 
ig CWie TAWSUIE) cc ciccscccccccces Aug. 8 Austin Life, Austin Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City 
ne American Atlas Life, Dallas (Executive Promotion) ........... Au (Reinsurance Vice President) ....) far. 97 
ER re Aug. 83 (New Executive Vice President). Sent, 4 : 
he 4 Ange pankers, Miami one California L poner tee Co. meee 93 
|. PRO ept. . " y ividen 0 Stockholders) ...... an. 
n- — Amertean ‘Hamers, ‘Waco a spr. 109 Capitol Lite, Denver 
(Reinsures Geubacmes Union) ....Oct. 99 Bankers Health & Life, Macon pr. (Control Acquired) ..........2..0d Apr. 109 
American Income, Indianapolis (Officer Promotions) — July 96 Carolina Home Life, Burlington 
A (Reinsures A & H Business) ...... Feb. 101 Bankers Life, Des Moines ages i ial y (Expands Operations) ............ Aug. 83 
ne ; — a ne (President ‘to Retire) mar — aero fe os 
(Reinsures Sim: <so. 0G i.  .. | Piper eset er esse : cxecutives Promoted) ........... ug. 
1€ PE are ... Sept. 88 pecrement sa Official Changes) . ‘Dee. a1 Central Life, Des Moines ° 
41- (Reinsures Reinsurance Co. of (New Controller) ................. — 91 (Officers Promoted) ..............4 Apr. 109 
pS NE ie Te Seer ee Sept. 90 ag Accord ella aa ~ The Chesapeake Life, Baltimore 
The poe Life. ¥ (Officers Promoted) ...........00. Feb. 101 (New Company) D 91 
. N.Y. ; Bankers National, Montclair co Spi wc Bal ae. 
to... eer Sept, 85 (Quarto Elected Vice- President Mav 95 Christian Knights, Houston 
on (New American Surety Affiliate) ...Oct. 99 (Reduces Par Value of Stock) ) “s ~ 4 85 (Company Reinsured) ............ Feb. 101 
i (Vice Presidents) ................. Dec. 91 (Stock Dividend) oF Stoc me > 91 Church Life Insurance Corp., New York 
1S (Chairman of the Exec. Comm.) ..Mar. 97 m * datas plage’ piiaees's i (New Actuary) ................004 Jan. 88 
American Old Line Life, Dallas Bankers Security Life, New York The College Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
re (Absorbs Lincoln Mutual) ....... Oct. 102 (Blected Treasurer) .............. Nov. 91 seb irclarnicinis <ip'eiviais'e 9 i6'6:0 Nov. 91 
American Travelers Life, Indianapolis Banner Life, Brunswick Colonial Life, East Oran 
(New Director of Agencies) ...... Nov. 91 (New Company) ................., Oct. 99 (Declares Quarterly Dividend) ..June 99 





For April, 1957 
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(Dividend to Stockholders) 
(Dividend to Stuckhoiders) 
Colonial Life & Accident, 
(New Vice-President) 
Columbia General Life, Houston 
(SEC Investigation) 
Columbian National Life, Boston 
Director of Sales Promotion) 
Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus 
,, (Officers Like fee Lea eoaneaKadmees Mar. 97 


Commerein! Standard, Fort Worth 
Cc A.A Travelers, Salt Lake C ity 
(Increases Capital) 
(To Change Name) 
Commercial! — Life, Waco 
Community Sentai 
Reserve Company) ..... — 
Confederation Life, Toronto 
(Agency Appointed) 
(Installs Electronic Equipment) 
(Officers Appointed) 
Connecticut Genert!, 


Connecticut Mutual, 
(New President) 
(Increases Dividend —, 

Constitution a 


Cevecrecocccocoecese May & 


ved) 
Consumers National Life, Dallas 


“New of Assurance, Chicago 


(Carries M.S.U. Group) .... 


(New First Vice President) 
(Declares Extra Dividend) 
Continental Fidelity Life, Dallas 
(Executive Promotions) 
Cosmopolitan Life, Memphis 
Oe Gasatecsccaeousnesd 

Country Life, Chicago 
(Increases Dividend Scale) 
Comrine Life, Longview 


Crown Lite, Toronto 
(Declares Quarterly Dividend) ... wed 95 
(Quarterly Dividend) A 
(Dividend to Stockholders) 

Dominion Life, Waterloo, Canada 

Prbiwanceounesbes Mar. 97 


Early American, Atlanta 
(New Company) 

Educators Mutual Life, Lancaster 
(Converts from Casualty Co.) 

ae ae Life, Des Moines 
(Officer Appointed) 
(New Medical Director) 

Equitable Life, New York 
‘ Home Office Appointments) . 
(Special Group Coverage) 
(Murphy Elected President) 
(Officers Promoted) 

Bantty Annuity, Washington, D. C 





Expressmen's Mutual ‘Life, New Yor 
(Reinsured by Manhattan Life) 


Farmers & Traders Life. Syracuse 
_ (New P resident) Gane wie eabeaces eas 
y Ofticers Elected) 
Federal Life & Casualty. 
(Liberalizes Underwriting) 
Fidelity Life & Disab., 


(First Medical Director) 
(New Assistant Vice-President) 
(New Financing) 
First United Life Insurance Co., 
(New COMPARy) .ccccecccccccsccesd Jan. &% 


Franklin Life, Springfield 
(Purchases Pellissier Building) .../ 


General American Life, St 
(Mead Elected Treasurer) 

Globe Life & Accident 
(Agency Vice President) 

Golden State Mutual, 


ay 
Giovernment te loyees aa ae 





(Proposes Stock Dividend) cestewadd 

(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) .. 
Great Southern Life, Houston 

(Executive Vromotions) 

(Enters Group Field) 

(Dividend Declared) 
Great Southwest, Phoenix 


The Guaranty Income Life, Baton theuge 





Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 


(New Home Olfive) 2.2.2... ee eee Aug. & 
Guaranty National Life, Houston 

(Merger Southwest Amer. Life, 

Houston) ..cccccccccccccsscccccce lay 97 

Guaranty Savings Life, entgemnery 

(New Vice President) ...... Feb. 102 

(New Secretary) .....-.-+e-+-e04 i 111 

(Cash Div. to Stockholders) . Apr. 111 

(Cash Div. to Policyholders) ..... Apr. 111 
Guardian Life, New York 

(Group Benefits Increased) ........ July 96 

(Writes Sub-Standard A & H) ...Sept. 87 

(To Enter Group Field) .......... Feb. 102 

(New President) ..........++++::- Mar. 98 


Gulf Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville 
( 


New Vice President) ...... vcvecene @ 
Gulf Union Life, Baton Rouge 

(New Executive Vice-President) .Apr. 111 
Home Friendly, Baltimore 

(Officials Flected) ............06.- July 96 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City 

(Appointments) ........seeeeeees Feb. 102 
wy Insurance Co., Los Angeles 

anges NAME) .....eeeeeeeeeeees Aug. 
(Mew THR 2.2.0. cccccccccccscces Aug. &5 
(Schultz Promoted) ............+-4 Apr. 111 


Insurance City, Hartford 
(New President) 
(Increases Capital) 
(New President) 
(New Sales Manage 

Insurance Co. of N. _ 





r) y, 
phitadeignta 
(Forming Life Affiliate) Oct. 
Interstate Life & Accident, Chattanooga 






(New Vice-President) ...........Apr. 111 
Jackson Life, Memphis 

(Control Purchased) ...........+4 Apr. 111 
Jefferson Standard Life, G 

(New Vice President) “sept. 87 

(Pays Quarterly Dividend) ......Sept. 87 

(Pave Cans THVNIORED. occ cccseces Mar. 98 

(Declares 25% Stock Dividend) a 98 

(25% Stock Dividend) ...........4 . 112 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

New General Counsel) ..........- May 97 

(New Financial Secretary) .......July 96 

(To Enter Non-Can A&H Field) ..Sept. 87 

(Executive Changes) .............] far. 98 

(New President) .......sccccceced Apr. 112 
JolLn L. Hammond JTife, Dallas 

(In Receivership) ..........-.++-- Oct. 101 
Lafayette Life Insurance Co., Lafayette 

(Officers Promoted) .........-+e+- Mar. 98 
La Salle Life, Hluustun 

Carer Oct. 10) 
Legal Security Life, Dallas 

(Receivership Hearing) .......... Feb. 102 
Life & Casuatty, Nashville 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ....... Sept. 88 
Life Ins. Co. of America, Wilmington 

(New Vice President) ..........+.- Dec. 92 
Life Insurance Co. of America, Dallas 

(Reinsured) .... .Sept. 
Life Insurance Co. of Florida, “Miami 

(New Company) coccccccce. veces Oct. 101 


Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 
(Expands Group Department) ....Mar. 99 
Life Insurance Co. of La., New Orleans 
(New Home Office) .......cccecees Apr. 112 
(Enters Hospitalization & Group 
MENED, <cpctances dauededesaercen Apr. 112 
(Purchases Louisiana Business) . ./ 
Life Insurance Co. of Missouri, St. Louis 
(Western and Southern Seeks 
Camtrved) cccccevesccesecsvcccesss Jan 
Life Insurance Co. of N. A., Pistiadeinnia. 
(New Company) Nov. 
Lineoln Income Life, Louisville 
(Special ae me Declared) ...... Mar. 99 


(Rees. DEVOID cccccscescccssoes Mar. 99 
LineosIn Mutual Lite, Wichita Falls 

OT ee ae Oct. 102 
Lincoln National Life, Tort Wayne 

(Declares Extra Cash Dividend 

(Plans New Home Office) ........ Nov. $2 

(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... Feb. 103 

(Dominion Life Control 

POI. 6.0'60-004.46046ebneentarsd Feb. 103 

(Reg-onal eae gg Office) ....Mar. 99 
Loyal Protective Life, Boston 

(Officers Promoted) ............. Aug. 85 
Maccabees, Detroit 

(Increases Refunds) ..........--- Aug. 85 
The Manhattan Life, New York 

(Executives Promoted) ........+- Jan. 84 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Increases Maximum Retention ae 4 96 


(Inereases Non-Medical Limits) ..Aug. & 
(Officers Promoted) ......cceccces Mar. 99 
(Graded Premiums in Canada) "ier. 99 


Maryland Life, Baltimore 
(New Superintendent of Agencies) Aug. 85 
(Actuary Appointed) ............ 

Massachusetts Mutual, a+ 
(New Director of Agenc mee ties 
(Fischer Retires) 
(New Vice Presidents) _ 


Matson Assurance, San Francisco 

CRONE TUR ck cvcc ke dcctcvesces . 86 
Michigan Life, Royal Oak 

(Purchases Stock Interest) ..... Feb. 103 








Midland Mutual, Columbus 


(Mutualization Completed) ...... Feb. 103 
Midland National, Watertown 

(Promotions) .....scccccccccceccee Dec. 93 
Monarch Life, Springfield 

(Stock Split) Seah ce siviats oe Seki -Sept. 88 


(Cash Dividend) Pe neiercnct ce &R 

(Officers Promoted) ...........+-+ Apr. 112 
Monumental Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 

(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... Mar. 10 
Motor Club of America Life, Newark 

(New _Company) 
Mount Vernon Life, Mount — 

(New Title) ° RS 

(Executive Vice President) 

(New Board of Directors) .. 
Mutual Benetit Life, Newark 







ee a er ares Oct. 102 

(To Enter Gree Field) .... ...-Dec. 98 

(Officers Promoted) “Mar. “100 
Mutual Benefit, Omaha 

(Federal Medical Program) ...... Feb. 104 
Mutual Life, New York 

(New Trensurer) .........--ee0e- June 99 

(First Woman Director) .......... qely 96 

(Executive Promoted) ........... 86 


(Cuntinues 1956 Dividend “Seale) ... oe 94 


(Coverage for mg ey brataderniianl Jan, 8&5 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 

(New Vice-President) ........... Sept. 89 
National Accident S Health, Philadelphia 

(Increases Capital) ...........--+- ay 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 

CO PURMINED ccctecevescccecese May 98 
National Equity Life, Little Rock 

(Named Vice President) Se Oct. 102 
National Equity Life, Hlavana 

(Executive Appointment) sical eraser Aug. 8 


National Farmers Union Life, Denver 
(Reinsures Fidelity Life and 


Disability Life Business) ...... Feb. 102 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 
(New Vice President) ........... Mar. 100 
National Life, Des Moines 
(Executive Dromotions) .......... May 98 


National Life, Montpelier 


(Liberalizes ee coccestg, 38 

(New Vice President) ........... far. 100 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 

(New Medical Director) .......... . 86 
National Life Assurance, Toronto 

(New Board Chairman) .......... Sept. 89 


National Life & Casualty, Phoenix 
(Increased Divs. to Stockho!ders) Apr. 112 
Nationwide Corporation, Columbus 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ..... Mar. 100 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Extends President’s Retirement) ier } 


CHNCCTR WHENINNN) cccccveccsicess July 9 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Sept. 89 

(Further Expansion Plans) ...... Oct. 102 

(Purchases Stock) ..............+-Nov. 92 

(Stock Dividend Declared) ...... Jan. 8 

New England Life, Boston 

(Officer Appointed) ..............- May 98 

ovcelvOes ae 


(Information Services Dept.) 

New York Life, New York 
(Officers Promoted) .......+-- ..-Sept. 89 
(Officers Promoted) = -Nov. 93 

New York Savings Banks Life, New York 
(New Executive Secretary) ........May 98 









(New FARR) occccccccccccces .... Aug. 86 
(Ofticer Promotions) ihwgis Gee such os Feb. 104 
North American Life Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Agency Vice President) ......... "Mar. 101 
North American Reassurance, New York 
ns Texas Office) .:...... voces ny 08 
North Central Life, St. Paul 
(Executive GUMMY x cacnss<ceceen ag a9 
(Expands Credit Division) ...... Apr. 11 
Northwestern Natl. Life Ins., Minnenp olis 
(Pillsbury New President) ..... ov. 
(Offers to Buy Stock) ....... V.Jan. 85 
(Counter Offer Made) ........ Jan. & 
(Deposit Shares Transferred) ..-Feb. 104 
(New V. P.—Medical Director) ..Apr. 113 
Northwestern Life, Seattle 
(Reject Organization) ........... Oct. 102 
So eg... ere Mar. 101 
(New Officers Elected) ........... Mar. 101 
Northwestern National, Minscapolis 
(Nfficers Pramated) — _........6264 June 190 
(Annual Meeting Held) ......... Mar. 101 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Executive a wegaaweonae yey 99 
(Executive Changes) ...........- June 100 


(New Executive Tice President) . Sept. 90 
Occidental Life, Raleigh 


(Revises Title) enna, decnaw ae koa Oct. 105 
Oglethorpe Life, Savannah 

(CORTOCTION. INGEICE) ccc cscccsccce Apr. 113 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 

(Officers Promoted) .............-- Nov. 93 

(PROMOTERS) . cccvcsscvecevccceeses . 94 

(Director of Sales Promotion) . “Mar. 102 


Ohio State Life Insurance Co., Columbus 
(New Group Supervisor) .........Nov. 98 

Oil Industries Life, Houston 
(Reinsures Western Indemnity) ..Feb. 107 


= American Insurance Co., Kansas pond 
00% Stock Dividend) ........... Jan 
(Neg Vice President) 
Old American Life, Seattle 
(Officers Promot 
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tw 








Old Line Life, Milwaukee 
CR RENIN). nv cc0e<ceescenives Jan. 86 
(Louisiana Business Purchased) .Apr. 112 

Old Republic, Chicago 

(Declares Stockholders Dividend) 


Feb. 105 

Old Security Life, Kansas City 

(New Actuary) ...... Wes aceee bea we May 99 
Pacific Mutual, Lus Angeles 

(Supreme Court Approved) ........May 99 

(New President) ..................May 99 

ee eS roe Aug. 386 

(New Assistant Secretary) ....... Sept. 90 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 

(Otticers Promvuted) ......... -..-Feb. 105 


Pennsyivania Lile, t‘hiladelphia 

(New Executive Vice President)..June 100 
Peoples Life Insurance Co., Frankfort 

(New Superintendent of Agencies) Nov. 98 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 


Ce. SUED, cnc a dnwnctwhe vee Jan. 86 
(Capital Changes Proposed) ....Feb. 105 
SEO UES o-0'006:0.0:0:00000:200 Mar. 102 
(New Secretary) ...ccccccccccces Mar. 102 
(Two for One Stock Split) ...../ Apr. 113 
(Declares 25% Stock Dividend) ..Apr. 113 
Ce ee eee Apr. 113 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford 
(To Enter Group Field) ..... -..--Dec. 94 


Physicians Life and Accident, Dallas 
(A & Business Keinsured) ....Sept. 90 
(Reinsures Certain Lines) ........Oct. 99 
Piedmont Life Insurance Co., Atlanta 


(Merger Consummated) ........... Jan. 86 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City 
(Named Vice President) ......... Sept. 90 


Preferred Life, Dallas 
(Reinsures Physicians’ A&H) ....Sept. 90 
Progressive Mutual, San Antonio 


(Receiver Requested) ............ Feb. 105 
Protective Life, Birmingham 

(Capital Stock Increase) ........ Sept. 90 

(New Associate Actuary) ........ Sept. 90 

(60% Stock Dividend) ...... eames Dec. 94 

(Cash Dividend) ......... s+eeeeee- Dec, 94 
Provident American, Fort Worth 

(Placed in on sacgiaived Feb. 105 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Enters Group Field) .............. Tuly 97 

(Officers Promoted) ......cccecces Feb. 106 
Prudential, Newark 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May 100 

CE SEED viviaweiceeciceeseeecd June 100 

(New Investment Manager) ....... Aug. 

(Redevelopment Started) ........; Aug. 86 

(3-Year Union Contract) ........./ Aug. 8&7 

Labor Agreement Ratified) .....Sept. 90 

(Writes Chrysler-Group) ......... Dec. 95 


(Day Elected Vice President) ....Feb. 106 
(Heads Northeastern Home 


RE SACS Pee OIE eet Mar. 102 

Reinsurance Company of America, Dallas 

CII 0.655 5:05>-<.0.00004 ane Sept. 90 
Republic National, Dallas 

(Officers Promoted) ............. June 101 

(Billion Dollars in Force) ....... Aug. 87 

(Officers Promoted) ............. Sept. 90 

lk. eee Oct. 106 

(15 for 1 stock split) ........... Nov. 94 

(V. P. and general counsel) ...... Jan. 86 
Resolute Credit Life, Hartford 

(Executive Appointments) ........ Jan. 87 





Security-Connecticut, New Haven 


(New Chief Underwriter) .......Apr. 114 
Shenandoah Life, Kounvke 

(Elected President) ..............- Dec. 95 
Southeast Life, Miami 

(New Company) ........cccsseees Sept. 92 
Southern Republic Life, Houston 

(Reinsures Commerce Life) ...... Feb. 101 


Southwest American Life, Llouston * 
(Merger with Guaranty National)..May ¥% 
Southwest General, Dallas 


(Naw Commperctier)  ...osc.cssceys Oct. 106 
Southwestern Life, l’allas 

(Approves Stock Dividend) ...... May 190 

(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... Mar. 102 
Standard Insurance, Portiand 

Ce IED nnc055:0-0-0'00.03-00<65 Feb. 106 

(New Preske@emt) ...ccccccccccece Mar. 102 

(New V. P. and Treasurer) ...... Sept. 92 

(New Vice-President) ...........4 Apr. 114 
Standard Life Association, Lawrence 

CGR DERGRED cscvsccceveccceseese Nov. 94 
State Farm Life, Bloomington 

(New Vice-President) ............ May 100 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 

(First Non-Can Dividend) ....... June 101 

(Official Changes) ............+-6- July 97 

(Sedgwick Resigns) .............. Jan. 87 

(Long Elected Vice President) ..Feb. 106 

(Officers Promoted) ............+4 Apr. 114 


States General Life, Dallas 
(Reinsures Atlas Life and Ace.) .Sept. 85 
Sterling Life, Chicago 


(Merger Approved) ............. Sept. &6 
Sturdivant Life, Wilkesboro 

CGE COPIED. oo nvccseccvecccee June 101 
Sun Life, Montreal 

(Officers Promoted) .............. Feb. 106 
Sunset Life, Olympia 

(New Agency Vice President) ...Sept. 92 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 


(Plans Disability Cover) ........ Sept. 92 

(Appointed Advisory Officer) ..... Nov. 94 
Texas Prudential Insurance Co., Ga!veston 

EE a ee Mar. 102 
The Travelers, Hartford 

(Single Med, Department) ....... Oct. 106 


Trinity Reserve Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(A & H Business Reinsured) ....Feb. 101 


Union Casualty and Life, Mt. Vernon 2 


ce Tt eS ae Nov. 94 
Union Central, Cincinnati 

(Officers l'romoted) .............. Sept. 92 

(Duties Reassigned) ............. Sept. 92 

(New Group Insurance Dept.) ...Sept. 92 

(Licensed in All States) .......... Nov. 94 
Union Labor Life, New York 

(New Chief Executive Officer) ....Aug. 87 

(New Executive Vice President) ...Jan. 87 

(New Vice President) .......... Feb. 106 
Union Life, Little Rock 

Ms. ee Sept. 92 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 

errr May 100 

(Official Elections) .............. June 191 

ee Group Department) Mar. 102 
Union National Life, lincoln 

(New Agency-Vice-President) ...Aung. &7 

(New Vice President) ............ Nov. 95 

(New President—New V. P.) ....Mar. 103 








Union National Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 

ee ere Nov. 95 
Union National Life Ins. Co., Houston 

(Reinsures Christians Knights) ..Feb. 101 
United American Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 

(Dir. of Regular Life Agencies) ..Nov. 95 
United —— Life, Dallas 

r 


(Executive omotions) .......... Dec. 95 

ear Feb. 107 

(Quarterly Dividend Paid) ...... Mar. 103 
United Founders Ins., Guthrie 

J ea Oct. 106 
United Life & Accident, Concord 

Se aa eee Aug. 87 
United Life, Guthrie 

Le ee Oct. 106 
United Mutual Life, New York 

(Officer Promotions) .............. July 97 
United Services Life, Washington 

CORMICRE CHMMEIED 6cccesecccccwes Jan. 87 

(Pays Extra Dividend) ........... Jan, 8&7 
United States Life, New York 

(Increases Capital) .............. June 101 

(More Independent Operation) ...June 102 

(Bhare Price Bet) .ccccccccccccces Aug. 87 


Unity Life and Accident, Syracuse 
(Now a Mutual Life Company) ..Mar. 103 
Unity Mutual Life, New York 


Pk Seer ee Mar. 108 
Universal Life & Accident, Bloomington 
(New Vice President) ........... Feb. 107 


Valley Forge Life, Reading 


ree Oct. 106 

Err Dec. 95 
Variable Annuity Life, Washington 

(New President) ....... beénnsees June 102 


(Answers Charge) ..........+- --.Sept. 92 

(Approved in West Virginia) ....Oct. 105 
Veterans Administration, D. C. 

(NSLI Term Can be Reinstated)..Sept. 92 
Victory Life Ins. Co., Memphis 

(Buys Control of Jackson Life) ..Apr. 111 


Wabash Life, Indianapolis 

(AMCCTE PYOMOCIBAD occ cccceccces Sept. 92 

(New Vice President) ........... Feb. 107 
Washington National, Evanston 

(Ofticers Promoted) 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 


(Premiums Graded by Size) ...... July 97 
Western Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dallas 

(New Agency Director) ........... Nov 
Western Indemnity, Houston 

(Business Reinsured) ............ Feb. 107 
Western Republic Lifg, Austin 

(Reinsures Anchor Life) ......... Sept. 85 
Western States Life, Fargo 

(Increaser Territory) ...........- Oct. 106 

(Officers Promoted) .......csese Mar. 103 

(Dividends to Stockholders) ..... Mar. 103 
Wisconsin Life Insurance Co., Madison 

(Director of Agencies) .......... Mar. 103 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

CO PIED vcccccescccevcses June 102 

(New Vice-Presidents) ........... June 102 
Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln 

(Director of Education) ........ Mar. 1038 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha 

(Discontinues Hospital) ......... May 100 

(New Board Chairman) .......... Nov. 9% 


(Legislative Committee Changes) Mar. 103 





BENT 








Announcing the 1957 edition of 


LIFE REPORTS! 


Everyone actively engaged in any area of the insurance industry, whether in the home office or in the field, 
will want the forthcoming 52nd annual edition of BEST'S LIFE REPORTS, the nationally recognized final 
authority on legal reserve life companies operating in the United States. 


Here, under one cover, are complete reports on company financial reseurces and respon- 

sibility .. . virtually no questions left unanswered! Both for your own information, and to 

fully serve and advise your clients, this is reference material you should never be without! 
Includes Best's famous summary opinions, with recommendations for those companies that qualify after a thorough 
going-over by our insurance company experts. 


This unique reference work, now in its second half-century, is priced at $25.00. (This includes an accompanying full year's 
subscription to the Life Edition of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS also!) 


Order Today! 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns." 
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Fortune Telling 
for Fortune Hunters 























Occidental representatives are going fortune-hunt- 

ing in the small business field. Their way is paved ‘ 
by Occidental’s latest national ad appearing in 
Fortune Magazine, telling over 78,000 employer- 
prospects what insurance benefits are available to 

groups of 10 to 50 employees. 


Occidental’s small package plans let an employer 
offer these employees everything that his big com- 
petitors can in Group Life, Health, and Major — + 
Medical insurance. And it needn’t cost a nickel 
more than they pay. 


This whole story can be told in 25 minutes. And 
no one need be a group expert to tell it — our 
attractive pocket-size sales kits do it. Occidental 
representatives are using them to hunt fortunes 
in a waiting market. 





“A Star in the West...’ => 







HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 





‘WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS . . . THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 
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Our service has enabled many 
underwriters to help their clients 
obtain substantial life insurance 
coverage after recovery from such 
serious illnesses as: 

Heart attacks 

High blood pressure 

Malignant and benign tumors 

Organ removal 

Angina history 

Myocarditis 

All types of diabetes 

Gastrointestinal disorders 

Glandular operations 

Many others, singly or in 

combination 


First year and renewal commis- 
sions are paid and guaranteed to 
you by the company issuing the 
policy contract. We welcome the 
opportunity to work for you 
whenever you feel our specialized 
services can serve you and 
your clients. 
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for Sub-Standard and 


Surplus Life Insurance 


L. effect, we have applied the “Lloyd’s of London” 
idea to the life insurance business and are able 

to act as a clearing house to help you with risks your 
own company will not accept. In addition, for large 
cases—either standard or sub-standard—we can 
supply the surplus amount desired beyond your 


own company’s retention, 


We are not employed by—nor in competition with— 
any life insurance company. We-do, however, act 

as General Agent for many companies, using their 
combined coverage to offer life underwriters and 


their clients a unique and specialized service. 


EARL H. WELTZ & COMPANY 
Philadelphia National Bank Building 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. » Telephone: Rittenhouse 6-7141 
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